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CHAPTER  I. 


The  new  house  at  Caergwyn  is  a  large  stone 
house,  with  a  good  number  of  chimneys  rising  above 
its  blue- slated  roof,  and  more  windows  than  any  other 
house  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  those  too 
of  a  much  larger  size.  A  regular  front-door,  painted 
to  imitate  mahogany,  with  a  large  lion-headed  knocker 
upon  it,  opens  into  a  spacious  lobby,  with  a  parlour 
on  either  hand,  and  a  good  staircase  leading  to  plenty 
of  chambers  above.  Behind  are  kitchens  and  all 
that  appertains  to  them. 

It  is  not  a  handsome  house,  by  any  means,  but 
it  is  spacious,  with  a  good  garden  all  round,  and 
beautifully  situated  on  a  little  mound,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  fort  or  caer,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
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Behind  it  lie  the  green  slopes  of  Moel  Eledyr,  yet  at 
sufficient  distance  for  the  heads  of  the  higher  moun- 
tains rising  above  it  to  be  visible  in  the  blue  distance. 
The  feet  of  Moel  Eledyr  shut  out  the  stony  region  of 
the  Afon  as  it  flows  to  the  sea,  whilst  a  little  stream  or 
rivulet  which  sKdes  down  the  sunny  side  of  Eledyr, 
and  divides  the  Caergwyn  property  about  equally, 
encircles  the  flower-garden,  as  in  a  loving  embrace, 
and  runs  forward  merrily  to  the  sea.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful situation,  and  the  house,  though  totally  devoid 
of  anything  picturesque,  is  large  and  weU-built  ; 
nevertheless  there  is  a  something  unpleasing  and 
desolate  about  it.  It  has  an  unfinished  look  both 
within  and  without.  It  seems  from  the  beginning 
destined  for  one  of  those  human  abodes  that  are  never 
made  home-like.  The  trees  that  are  planted  around 
such  places  never  grow ;  the  gardens  that  are  laid 
out  never  flourish ;  weeds  cover  the  walks  and 
choke  the  flowers.  They  are  too  large  for  the  care  or 
the  expenditure  either  of  money  or  taste  that  will  be 
laid  out  upon  them ;  there  is  an  abortive  insufficiency 
in  everything  belonging  to  them  which  chills  the 
heart  and  depresses  the  spirit  like  an  incomplete 
life. 

Even  at  this  time  the  house  at  Caergwyn  seems 
prophetic  of  this  fate.  Heaps  of  mortar,  chippings 
of  stone,  and  broken  or  unused  rough-hewn  blocks, 
still  lie  about  as  the  untidy  Welsh  builders  left  them. 
Either  G-rono  Taughan  does  not  see  them,  or  if  he  do, 
does  not  heed  them  perhaps,  or  means  to  remove  them 
at  some  future  time.     At  all  events,  there  they  lie 
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and  so  long  have  they  offended  Mr  Rutherford's 
sense  of  order  that  he  has  now  ceased  to  speak  of 
them,  regarding  them  simply  as  an  instance  of 
Welsh  apathy,  and  for  his  own  comfort  endeavours 
not  to  notice  them. 

The  furniture  had  now  been  all  brought  away  from 
Glanrafon  and  placed  in  the  new  rooms  as  far  as  it 
would  go,  and  when  Laura  walked  in,  having 
knocked  at  the  door  without  obtaining  any  attention, 
she  found  Megan  busy  with  her  mother  laying  down 
a  large-patterned  red  and  green  Kidderminster  carpet 
on  the  floor  of  the  left-hand  parlour,  which  was  to  be 
the  drawing-room.  There  was  a  confusion  of  new 
furniture  standing  about  which  was  considered  fitting 
for  the  new  house  by  Lisabeth.  It  was  not  exactly 
perhaps  what  the  girls,  who  aspired  to  the  best 
and  handsomest  of  everything,  would  have  liked,  but 
it  was  such  as  they  could  get,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  be  content. 

"  Is  that  you,  Laura  Hughes  ? "  said  Megan, 
raising  herself  from  her  work. 

Lisabeth  looked  up  with  a  dark  expression  of 
annoyance,  "  What  do  you  want,  Laura  ? "  she 
said. 

Laura,  feelingherself  but  coldly  welcomed,  replied, 
as  civilly  as  she  knew  how,  that  she  wanted  to  see  Mr 
Yaughan. 

"  He  is  somewhere  about,  but  he  is  busy,"  his 
wife  replied,  rising  from  a  very  awkward  position  in 
a  corner,  where  she  was  trying  to  pull  forward  the 
carpet  without  bearing  any  weight  upon  it,   *' we're 
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all  at  sixes  and  sevens  you  see.     You  may  as  well 
lend  a  hand  as  stand  idle." 

Laura  went  to  work  readily,  and  Megan  and  she 
finished  the  room,  for  Mrs  Yaughan  very  soon  left 
them  to  themselves. 

"  It's  a  nice  large  house,  and  this  is  a  very  good- 
sized  room,"  said  Laura  when  they  had  done,  and 
stood  looking  round  them  at  their  work,  she  wonder- 
ing to  herself  the  while  whether  it  would  be  lanto's 
house,  or  how  it  was  that  it  was  now  built ;  but  of  this 
she  said  nothing. 

''And  when  there's  a  glass  in  a  handsome  gilt 
frame  over  the  chimney-piece  and  crimson  curtains  to 
the  windows,  it  will  be  very  handsome,"  said  Megan ; 
"  we  shall  have  curtains  drawn  to  each  side  and 
draperies  above,  that's  the  fashion  now." 

At  this  moment  Mrs  Yaughan  came  back,  and 
Laura  thought  it  v/as  a  good  opportunity  to  speak 
about  the  old  furniture,  for  she  had  made  up  her 
mind,  spite  of  the  cold  water  which  John  had  thrown 
on  the  scheme,  to  pay  the  carriage  of  it  herself  and 
send  it  to  his  mother  for  her  use  during  her  life-time 
in  the  little  house  that  her  son  in  his  amended  for- 
tunes was  going  to  provide  for  her.  The  poor  girl 
thought  this  should  be  her  marriage  offering,  and  that 
it  would  give  pleasure  both  to  John  and  the  old 
woman. 

"I  daresay,  Mrs  Yaughan,"  said  Laura,  '^that  in 
this  house  where  everything  will  be  new  and  hand- 
some, you  won't  want  my  old  furniture,  and  as  I 
should  like  to  have  it — " 
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"  Why,  what  do  you  want  it  for  ?  "  interrupted 
Lisabeth  impatiently. 

Laura,  who  was  not  prepared  to  confess  all  her 
little  plans,  replied  that  she  wanted  the  things  herself, 
and  that  in  this  new  house  —  But  Lisabeth  inter- 
rupted her  by  saying  she  could  not  have  them. 

"  Might  I  look  at  them  just  for  old  times'  sake  ?  " 
asked  Laura. 

"i^o;  they  are  not  here,"  returned  Lisabeth, 
'they're  down  at  Glanrafon.  We  have  not  all  our 
things  up  yet ;  you  can  see  we're  nothing  straight. 
But  the  long  and  short  of  it  is,  Laura  Hughes,  I  can't 
part  with  them.  Besides,  what  do  you  want  with  them 
going  out  of  England,  as  you  are  !  " 

Laura  blushed  at  this  allusion  to  her  marriage, 
and  said,  *^I'll  just  call  at  Glanrafon  as  I  go  by;  it 
is  not  much  out  of  my  way,  for  I'm  going  to 
Dol-y-maenan  to  see  Gwen  Thomas  and  young 
Gwen." 

"  It's  no  use  your  going  down  to  Glanrafon,"  re- 
turned Lisabeth,  "you'll  find  nobody  there,  and  I  don't 
know  justly  where  the  things  are.  But  they're  all 
safe,  lass,  quite  safe  !  " 

Just  then  Laura  saw  Grono  walking  towards  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  saying  that  she  would  go  and 
speak  to  him  now  he  was  at  liberty,  ran  out,  and 
following  him  said  pretty  loudly, 

"  Please,  Mr  Yaughan,  will  you  stop ;  I  want  to 
speak  to  you." 

She  knew  very  well  the  down-looking,  gloomy  ex- 
pression which  was  habitual  to  his  countenance,  and 
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whicli  she  still  attributed  to  Prees's  death,  though,  it 
had  long  ceased,  excepting  on  rare  occasions,  to  appeal 
to  her  heart.  Now  the  strange,  almost  frightened  ex- 
pression with  which  he  sharply  faced  round  upon 
her,  as  he  heard  her  voice,  quite  startled  her. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  Yaughan,"  she  said 
somewhat  deprecatingly,  as  if  she  were  in  fault, 
"  may  I  speak  with  you  ?  '' 

"  "Well,  what  have  jon  to  say  ?  I'm  ver}^  busy 
and  haven't  much  time." 

^'  Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  that  I'm  going 
to  be  married  in  the  spring."  She  would  have  blushed 
and  said  this  hesitatingly  at  any  other  time,  but  now 
she  felt  desperate,  and  spoke  out  boldly. 

"  So  I  hear,"  he  said,  "  and  a  very  good  thing, 
and  you  can't  do  better.  He's  a  steady  man,  getting 
on,  they  say ;  I'm  sure  I've  nothing  against  it.  Why 
do  you  come  to  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Mr  Yaughan,"  Laura  said,  feeling  that  if 
he  was  not  angry,  he  was  not  glad  to  see  her,  "  you 
know  I  must  come  to  you ;  father  left  ever^^thing  in 
your  hands,  and  some  money  for  me.  I  never  saw  the 
Will  myself,  but  those  that  have,  told  me,  and  father 
told  Kowlands  Mawn-ddu  and  Jones  Griffiths  that  I 
was  to  have  two  hundred  guineas  when  I  wanted 
them." 

"Two  hundred  fiddlesticks!"  returned  Grono,. 
his  usually  sallow  complexion  becoming  quite  livid. 
"  If  you  look  for  that  money  to  be  married  with  you 
may  keep  single  many  a  long  day  !  " 

*'  But  I  must  have  the  money,"  said  Laura  reso- 
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lutely,  thinking  of  John,  and  that  it  was  he  and  not 
herself  for  whom  she  was  asking.  "  We  are  going  into 
Sweden,  a  long  way  off,  when  we're  married,  and  I 
must  have  the  money  father  left  me.  You've  got  all 
the  property  in  your  hands.  It'll  be  lanto's  I  know 
when  he's  of  age,  but  Richard  Rowlands  says  you're 
paying  no  rent,  and  I  must  have  my  money  !  " 

Laura  waited  for  a  reply,  but  as  none  came,  she 
continued,  "  This  property,  they  say,  is  worth  endless  ; 
and  you've  built  yourself  a  beautiful  house ;  and  I've 
never  troubled  you  all  this  time ;  and  I'm  sure  father 
never  would  have  thought  that  you'd  have  grumbled 
about  letting  me  have  my  money  !  " 

"  It's  no  use  talking,  Laura,"  said  Yaughan  in  a 
set,  dogged  tone,  *'  I  can't  do  it  if  I  would.  I  have 
my  own  interests  to  look  after.  Neither  you  nor 
anybody  else  know  what  trouble  I've  had  with  your 
father's  affairs.  And  the  truth  is,  and  you  may  as 
well  know  it  now  as  later,  I  haven't  got  a  penny  of 
3'our  father's  money  either  for  you  or  anybody 
else ! " 

Laura  looked  at  him  aghast,  and  he  continued : 

"  Your  father's  affairs  were  all  in  a  mess— such  a 
mess  as  I  never  saw !  He  was  over  head  and  ears  in 
debt  with  borrowed  money." 

"  How  can  you  for  shame  to  say  so  ?  "  exclaimed 
Laura,  the  tears  starting  to  her  eyes.  "  Say  out  at  once 
that  you  won't  pay  a  penny — say  out  at  once  that  you 
mean  to  cheat  us  of  all  father  left  us, — but  leave  his 
good  name  alone  !  He  never  got  into  debt.  He  never 
borrowed  money ! " 
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"You'd  better  say  lie  never  mortgaged  Fridd- 
bach. !  "  said  Grouo  tauntingly. 

'^  And  he  never  did !  "  retorted  she. 

"  As  there's  a  God  in  heaven  he  did  though  !  " 
returned  Yaughan,  "  and  I  hold  the  mortgage.  Every 
penny  of  your  father's  comes  to  me  !  " 

"JN^ame  of  goodness  !  "  exclaimed  she,  stamping 
her  foot  with  bitter  emotion.  "  It's  all  true  then  that 
Richard  Rowlands  says !  What  a  wicked  man  you 
must  be ! " 

Frees  lying  dead  in  his  coffin  did  not  look  paler 
than  Grono,  as  he  stood  there  in  the  autumn  sunshine 
grinding  under  his  foot  some  of  the  old  mortar  which 
had  been  left  from  the  building  of  his  house.  Laura's 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  with  an  expression  of  fierce 
astonishment  and  indignation.  He  quailed  before 
them,  turned  himself  half  round,  and  said ; 

"It's  a  bad  job,  Laura,  very  !  And  I'm  sorry  for 
you." 

"It  is  a  bad  job,"  she  repeated,  "and  so  as  you  have 
feathered  your  nest !  But  perhaps  in  the  end  it 
mayn't  be  so  well  for  you  either.  You'll  have  to  pay 
up  some  day,  Mr  Yaughan.  I'm  only  a  girl,  but 
Rowlands  Mawn-ddu  won't  see  Evan  wronged  of  his 
property." 

"  Why  didn't  your  father  make  Rowlands  Mawn- 
ddu  executor  in  my  place  ?  Come  now,  Laura,"  said 
he,  speaking  in  a  mild  voice,  "  I  want  nothing  but 
justice.  Your  father  wouldn't  put  Rowlands'  name  in 
the  Will  with  mine.  You  see,  lass,  nobody  knew  his 
afiairs  but  me.     He  offered  to  give  up  everything  to 
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me  down  at  Glanrafon,  but  I  refused.   At  last  however 
lie  would  have  it  so/' 

Laura  remembered  the  last  afternoon  of  her 
father's  life  and  the  terrible  agitation  which  followed 
Orono's  visit,  and  she  said,  "  But  it  was  the  lease  of 
this  property  that  he  signed  at  last.  You  told  me  so 
yourself,  Mr  Vaughan." 

A  ready  lie  sprang  to  Grono's  lips  like  an  inspir- 
ation from  the  evil  one,  and  he  said  :  "  There  it  was, 
Laura  !  He  liked  to  have  it  called  a  lease.  Never  did 
poor  man  deceive  himself  as  he  did.  He  knew  that 
it  ipasnH  a  lease  though  !  "  said  he  in  a  half- whisper, 
and  leant  his  head  towards  her. 

Again  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him.  All  her 
afiection  and  reverence  for  her  father  seemed  torn  up 
out  of  his  grave  and  desecrated  by  that  man's  hands. 

''  I'm  sure  there  is  something  desperately  wrong, 
MrYaughan,"  she  said,  "  and  the  cruellest  words  you 
have  said  to  me  this  day  are  the  hard  things  you  have 
said  about  father." 

"  I  knew,"  remarked  he,  again  speaking  in  a  hard, 
dogged  manner, "  that  I  should  get  nothing  but  ill-will, 
nothing  but  abuse  and  ingratitude  from  you  all.  I  told 
your  father  so  !  But  he  said.  See  my  debts  and  the 
borrowed  money  paid,  Grono,  then  I  can  die  happy  !  " 

Laura,  crushed  as  it  were,  like  the  very  mortar 
under  Grono's  heel,  turned  away  without  another 
word.  It  seemed  like  listening  to  blasphemy  to  hear 
him  thus  speaking  of  her  father.  Then  came  the 
thought,  like  an  adder-sting,  But  what,  if  it  were  true? 
If  her  father  had  lived  and  died  thus  falsely ;  if  Fridd- 
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bacli  were  mortgaged  and  her  own  little  fortune  and 
lanto's  great  property  were  all  a  sham  and  make- 
believe  !  How  a  million  times  more  miserable  were 
this  than  even  that  Grono  Vaughan  should  be  a  liar 
and  a  thief!  If  there  were  no  sanctity  in  her  father's 
memory  or  his  grave,  what  was  life  worth  ?  How  could 
she  love  or  trust  even  John  Swinburn  if  her  father's 
life  had  been  a  lie  ?  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  God  Himself 
had  gone  out  of  heaven,  and  henceforth  there  was 
black  vacuity. 

She  was  quite  too  miserable  to  think  again  of  her 
old  furniture,  and  passed  the  lane-end  leading  to 
Glanrafon  without  being  aware  of  it ;  and  without 
turning  up  into  Dol-y-maenan  village,  where  she  had 
not  the  heart  to  see  any  of  her  old  acquaintance,  she 
followed  the  high-road,  by  which  the  coach  went, 
round  the"  foot  of  Pentaren,  determined  to  stop  no- 
where, and,  above  all,  not  to  go  over  the  hills  as  she 
had  intended  and  visit  the  old  home  of  Fridd-bach, 
No ;  she  could  not  bear  any  of  those  old  sacred  me- 
mories now.  There  had  been  an  attempt  to  desecrate 
and  defile  them,  and  just  now  she  did  not  know  what 
was  false  or  what  was  true.  So  she  hurried  along  on 
her  way  to  Mawn-ddu,  for  there  only,  with  God-fearing 
people  and  with  her  brother,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
should  be  restored  to  the  true  knowledge  and  estimate 
of  things. 

Whilst  she  is  thus  walking  on,  desirous  only  of  one 
thing  outwardly,  that  she  may  meet  nobody  whom  she 
knows,  we  will  inquire  after  the  Fridd-bach  furniture. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Grono  Yaughan,  when 
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talking  with  Godfrey  Eiitherford  about  the  farmer  of 
Tal-y-cafn,  who  was  ruined  by  going  to  law,  mentioned 
a  Mr  Salisbury  of  Maelor  who  wished  to  purchase  his 
farm.  This  gentleman,  an  enthusiast, like  Nesta,  in  all 
that  belonged  to  Wales  and  its  people,  determined  to 
do  his  utmost  to  stem  the  tide  of  English  usurpation, 
and  therefore  bought  all  the  land  he  could  in  his 
neighbourhood  so  as  to  obtain  an  extensive  influence, 
forbidding  the  English  language  to  be  spoken  or 
English  habits  introduced.  He  was  a  great  reviver 
and  supporter  of  the  Eisteddfods,  and  gave  rewards  in 
his  own  person  to  such  of  his  tenants  or  dependants  as 
adhered  most  faithfully  to  the  manners,  prejudices,  or 
superstitions  of  his  country.  Furthermore,  having 
built  for  himself  a  splendid  house  called  Castell-y-Gaer, 
on  the  site  of  an  old  British  camp,  in  a  beautiful  style  of 
architecture,  not  disdaining  modern  improvement  and 
enlightenment,  even  though  they  might  be  English,  he 
was  now  busy  furnishing  it.  If  the  style  of  the  house 
in  itself  were  far  beyond  the  conception  of  his  remote 
Welsh  ancestry,  not  so  the  greater  part  of  the  furniture 
which  he  introduced  into  the  interior,  and  which  con- 
sisted of  all  the  curious,  ancient  articles  which  he  could 
obtain  at  any  cost  throughout  the  Principality.  For 
this  purpose  he  sent  out  agents  in  all  directions  to 
buy  up  all  such  old  family  heir-looms  as  were  then 
largely  scattered  about  in  villages  and  solitary  dwell- 
ings on  the  mountains.  A  man  of  this  kind  on  the 
look-out  for  old  furniture  is  like  a  blood-hound  on  the 
scent,  once  on  it,  he  never  leaves  it  till  he  has  secured 
his  prey. 
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The  remarkable  old  furniture  of  Fridd-bacli  was 
known  to  the  whole  country,  but  it  was  not  till  after 
Simeon's  death  that  Mr  Salisbury's  agent  had  any 
hope  of  obtaining  possession  of  it.  Scarcely  however 
was  he  in  his  grave  than  he  followed  it  down  to 
Olanrafon,  and  received  a  quick  dismissal  from  Grono, 
who  would  hear  nothing  of  selling  it,  on  the  honest 
plea  that  it  was  trust-property  and  should  never  go 
out  of  his  keeping.  The  man  however  w^as  not  daunted, 
though  in  future  he  never  came  to  Grono  but  to  his 
wife.  Poor  Lisabeth !  By  degrees  the  temptation  of  the 
day§  of  Frees  had  returned,  and  latterly  very  sharply, 
upon  her.  Though  her  husband  seemed  to  have  plenty 
of  money,  there  was  very  little  for  her  ;  and  the 
expenses  which  the  girls  thoughtlessly  ran  into,  and 
her  own  weak  vanity  regarding  both  herself  and  them, 
created  the  want  of  far  more  money  than  her  husband 
would  give.  There  was,  it  is  true,  much  more  now  to 
deal  with  than  formerly,  and  she  could  sell  a  sheep  to 
the  butcher  or  even  a  young  heifer,  or  part  with  a  few 
hundredweights  of  hay,  or  a  sack  of  corn,  and  when 
they  were  missed  it  was  easy  to  lay  the  blame  on  Caleb 
or  somebody  else.  Unfortunately,  however,  wants 
which  are  only  thus  supplied  have  a  wonderful  way  of 
increasing  themselves,  and  the  more  these  means  were 
resorted  to  the  more  close-handed  Grono  became,  and 
when  at  length  the  new  house  was  completed  and  the 
flitting  began,  again  Mr  Salisbury's  agent  made  his 
appearance.  Lisabeth  was  very  hardly  pressed  for 
money  just  then ;  there  had  been  a  more  than  usual 
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disturbance  about  the  last  heifer  that  was  missing,  and 
she  did  not  dare  to  resort  to  that  means  again  at 
present ;  neither  was  corn  or  hay  available. 

"  The  things  are  not  mine/'  she  had  said  the  last 
time  the  man  was  there,  "  and  I  don't  believe  they 
would  sell  them  under  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds." 

"At  all  events,  make  the  inquir}^,"  he  said,  and 
went  his  way. 

'Now  he  was  here  again  ;  but  she  was  firm. 

"  They  won't  sell  them  for  that  money,"  she  said, 
''  nor  nothing  near  it." 

"  I've  been  so  long  after  these  things,"  said  he, 
"  I  don't  like  to  give  them  up.  Come,  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do.  I'll  give  you  thirty  pounds  down  for 
them.  You'll  never  have  such  an  ofier  again.  Twenty 
pounds  you  can  give  them  and  keep  the  ten  for  your- 
self!  "  ' 

She  could  not  resist. 

**  Well,  get  them  out  of  the  house,"  she  said,  "as 
fast  as  you  can,  for  I  don't  know,  after  all,  that  I  have 
any  business  to  sell  them  ;  and  I  would  not  like  Grono 
to  see  them  going :  he'd,  maybe,  stop  them,  for  he's  out 
of  sorts  this  morning." 

It  vexed  her  to  see  how  long  the  man  was  in 
packing  them.  He  evidently  set  great  store  by  them, 
and  covered  all  the  carving  with  hay  under  matting. 
She  began  to  think  that  of  a  certainty  they  must  be 
worth  a  great  deal  of  money ;  and  what  between  the 
fear  that  he  had  not  paid  enough  and  that  her  husband 
should  come  and  forbid  the  bargain,  she  was  in  a  very 
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uneasy  state  of  mind.  At  length  slie  saw  the  cart 
drive  away,  and  then  she  locked  up  the  thirty  pounds 
in  her  own  safe  keeping. 

In  the  confusion  and  disorder  consequent  on  a 
■rery  slow  and  ill-managed  flitting,  Grono  had  not  yet 
missed  the  Fridd-bach  furniture,  and  his  wife  hoped 
that  amidst  the  many  subjects  of  thought  that  seemed 
of  late  to  be  occupying  his  mind,  he  might  not  do  so, 
and  she  encouraged  the  girls  to  urge  upon  him  to  buy 
still  more  new  furniture,  in  the  further  hope  that  it 
might  conceal  the  absence  of  the  old. 

Laura  reached  Mawn-ddu  without  encountering 
any  of  her  old  acquaintances,  for  after  she  had  passed 
Pentaren  and  come  into  the  region  of  the  Tanrallts, 
she  was  out  of  her  own  neighbourhood,  the  two  sides 
of  the  mountain  having  but  little  intercourse  T^ith 
each  other.  She  had  never  been  here  since  Frees' 
death,  and  she  thought  of  him  as  she  passed  the 
Merlyn  da,  standing  white  by  the  road-side,  with  a 
strong  smell  of  brewing  from  the  little  brew-house 
adjoining,  and  the  boat  moored  on  the  shingly  shore 
below.  Farther  on,  she  came  within  sio^ht  of  Cae- 
eithin,  amongst  its  old  fir-trees,  at  the  end  of  that 
ancient  woodland  through  which  the  lad  had  passed 
to  his  doom,  and  which  tradition  reported  to  be  haunt- 
ed. Everything  on  this  side  the  mountain  brought 
back  the  remembrance  of  her  first  love,  but  that  time 
and  the  present  seemed  separated  as  by  a  great  gulf, 
and  it  came  clear  to  her  mind  that  God  had  saved  her 
from  a  great  misery,  even  by  the  loss  of  Frees.  Far 
more  than  Fentaren,  far  more  than  the  great  ocean  it- 
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self,  seemed  now  to  divide  her  from  the  Caergwyn 
people.  The  tender  love  and  reverence  for  her  father 
came  like  the  inrushing  of  a  strong  tide,  and  with 
it  the  entirest  faith  in  his  uprightness  as  a  man. 

"  Nothing  shall  ever  persuade  me,"  she  said,  ''  that 
father  was  in  debt,  that  he  was  dishonest,  and  made  a 
will  to  deceive  everybody  ;  that  he  called  that  a  lease 
which  was  no  lease,  or  that  he  mortgaged  Fridd- 
bach !  " 

Instead  of  following  the  high  road,  which  would 
have  led  her  past  Birllan-deg,  she  turned  into  the 
fields  beyond  Cae-eithin,  and  immediately  afterwards 
began  to  ascend  the  hills.  Higher  and  higher  she 
went,  till  she  stood  on  Carrig-druidion,  amongst  the 
old  stones,  still  thinking  of  her  father  and  the  outrage 
which'  had  been  committed  on  his  memory.  Then 
striking  across  the  brown  moorland,  leaving  Moel-Llys 
to  her  left,  and  again  somewhat  descending,  her  view 
was  bounded  by  the  high,  wild,  craggy  range  of  Carrig- 
y-dinas,  on  a  line  with  which  lay  the  old  church  of 
Llangelynin,  and  far  below  it  the  valley  of  Eo.  But 
so  far  she  was  not  bound,  and  presently  came  within 
sight  of  the  green  inclosures  of  Mawn-ddu,  like  an 
emerald  lying  on  the  wide,  brown  moorland,  and  the 
blue  smoke  busily  rising  from  the  chimneys  of  the 
twin  cottages.  Her  heart  seemed  to  leap  within  her 
at  the  sight.  But  she  had  yet  to  cross  a  small  ravine, 
down  which  ran  the  stream  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  below  the  little  potato-field  of  Mawn-ddu. 

Richard  and  lanto  had  a  long  walk  every  morning 
to  their  work  at  the  quarry,  and  Laura  hoped  that  she 
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might  see  them  returning,  for  at  this  point  she  came 
upon  the  foot-path  which  they  trod  daily.  But  she 
had  not  been  expected  till  the  morrow,  which  was 
Sunday,  when  John  Swinburn  calling  for  her  in  Dol- 
y-maenan,  the  two  were  to  have  come  on  together  by 
the  back  of  Pentaren,  which  would  have  led  them  over 
the  door-stone,  as  it  were,  of  Fridd-bach.  But  events 
had  hurried  Laura  hither,  and  now  seeing  no  one 
coming  from  the  quarry,  and  full  of  impatience  to  be 
with  her  friends,  she  ran  *down  the  steep  hill,  and 
crossing  the  long  ladder-stile  over  the  stone  wall, 
rushed  down  to  the  stepping-stones,  and  crossed  the 
little  stream.  Again  ascending  on  the  other  side,  she 
came  upon  lanto's  wonderful  tramway,  at  the  top  of 
which  was  a  lovely  sight, — a  little  girl,  the  loveliest 
little  piece  of  humanity  that  eye  could  wish'to  see. 
Laura  knew  her,  for  she  sometimes  saw  her  with  her 
mother  at  Bangor,  on  the  market-day.  It  was  little 
Catherine,  lanto's  Cadi-fychen,  and  with  a  full  gush 
of  yet  unborn  maternity  in  her  heart,  she  forgot  every 
trouble  of  her  own  in  the  sight,  and  exclaiming, 

"  Bless  the  child  !  she  grows  lovelier  every  day !  '* 
stood  and  watched  her. 

She  was  a  sturdy  little  child,  but  beautifully  form- 
ed, and  as  fair  and  delicate  as  a  rose.  She  wore  a 
pink  gingham  bonnet,  run  with  cotton,  and  turned 
up  in  front,  so  that  the  lovely  innocent  face  was  quite 
exposed  to  view.  She  had  on  a  linsey-woolsey  frock,  of 
dark  blue,  and  a  buff  pinafore  ;  her  little  blue  stockings 
were  of  her  mother's  knitting,  and  her  strong  shoes 
were  fastened  with  brass  studs.     She  was  the  most 
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perfect  little  gem  of  a  cottage  child  that  poet  or  paint- 
er could  wish  to  see.  And  how  self-absorbed  and 
happy  she  was !  She  stood  there  blowing  bubbles, 
with  the  bowl  of  an  old  pipe  of  her  grandfather's,  from 
soap-suds  in  a  little  can  standing  on  a  piece  of  rock  be- 
side her,  and  was  as  greatly  engaged  in  her  work  as  if 
all  Mawn-ddu  depended  upon  it.  Yery  rarely  however 
a  bubble  came  to  perfection  ;  but  when  it  did,  what  an 
ineffable  delight  there  was  in  her  face !  And  how 
perseveringly  she  went  on  dipping  and  blowing,  for 
the  success  that  came  so  seldom,  yet  did  come  at  last ! 

"  You  little  angel !  "  exclaimed  Laura  at  length, 
"  I  shall  never  wonder  again  at  lanto  making  such  an 
idol  of  you  !  But  come,  let's  go  to  mother.  What, 
won't  you  ?  "  said  she,  as  the  little  wilful  beauty  shook 
her  pink-bonneted  head,  and  went  on  with  her  bubble- 
blowing. 

"  What  are  you  waiting  here  for  all  by  yourself, 
Cadi-fychan?" 

^'  I'm  waiting  for  lanto,"  she  said,  and  hopped  in 
her  little  thick  shoes  onward  a  few  paces,  like  a  little 
bird  on  a  bough,  as  if  to  meet  the  lad,  then  stopped 
and  began  to  blow  bubbles. 

''  Well,  of  all  the  little  beauties  I  ever  saw,  that's 
the  sweetest,"  said  Laura,  pursuing  her  way  up  to  the 
house.  Though  she  had  seen  the  Rowlands,  both  the 
young  woman  and  her  mother-in-law,  at  Bangor  on 
the  market-day,  and  old  Matthias,  for  the  preaching, 
several  times  since  her  father's  death,  yet  she  herself 
had  not  been  to  Mawn-ddu,  and  now  Bichard's  wife, 

VOL.  HI.  2 
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hearing  a  strange  step  approacliing,  looked  out,  and 
seeing  Laura,  came  joyfully  forth  to  welcome  and 
congratulate  her,  for  the  great  news  of  John  Swin- 
burn's  love  had  been  known  for  some  time  amongst 
them. 

When  the  two  young  women  had  kissed  each 
other  outside  the  door  with  far  more  heartfelt  sincerity 
than  exists  in  much  of  this  affectionate  salutation 
amongst  women  now-a-days,  Laura  stopped  before 
entering  the  house. 

"  Oh,  Catherine  fach,"  she  said,  '^  how  beautifully 
the  Coeden-de  has  covered  your  house  !  Why,  it  groAvs 
better  here  than  at  Fridd-bach  !  " 

"  Poor  old  Fridd-bach  !  "  said  Catherine,  knowing 
what  a  desolate  place  it  now  was,  "  there's  no  danger 
of  its  ever  being  forgotten  whilst  the  Coeden-de  grows 
like  this.  They've  got  it  now  down  at  Ro,  for  every- 
body admires  ours,  and  asks  for  slips  and  cuttings, 
and  I  always  tell  them  it's  to  remember  Fridd-bach 
and  your  good  old  father !  It's  wonderful  how  that 
old  man  is  respected.  But  sit  down,  Laura  fach,  thou 
looks  poorly  !  'Deed  to  goodness  !  "  she  continued 
when  they  were  in  the  house,  ''  but  thou  doesn't  do 
much  credit  to  John  !  Sit  down,  dear,  thou'rt  tired,  or 
wilt  go  in  the  bed-room,  and  take  off  thy  things  ?  I 
did  not  expect  thee  to-day,  but  thou'rt  only  the  more 
welcome,  and  John  '11  be  here  to-morrow.  Eowlands 
had  his  letter  all  right  yesterday.  See,  here's  mother 
come  in  to  see  thee,"  said  she,  as  old  Mrs  Eowlands 
now  made  her  appearance  from  the  other  cottage. 

"I  heard  you  two  talking,"  she  said,  "and  I  couldn't 
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think  who  thou'd  got  here  ;  I  knew  it  couldn't  be 
Eichard  and  lanto,  or  the  little  one  would  have  been 
with  them.  But  ay,  Laura !  I'm  glad  to  see  thee,  my 
lass,"  she  exclaimed,  turning  to  her,  and  kissing  her, 
"  and  glad  to  hear  all  this  good  news  about  thee ! 
How  pleased  thy  poor  old  father  would  have  been ;  he 
wouldn't  have  minded  about  the  Methodism,  Pm 
thinking,  though  John's  a  Baptist,  I  remember.  But 
it's  the  Lord's  doing,  my  lass,  it's  His  doing !  and  Mat- 
thias thinks  so  well  of  it  that  he  gave  thanks  for  thee, 
that  he  did,  in  his  prayer  before  we  went  to  bed,  for, 
says  he,  I've  been  young,  and  now  I'm  old,  yet  I  never 
saw  the  righteous  forsaken,  or  his  seed  begging 
bread !  " 

"  Laura's  tired,  mother,"  said  Catherine,  "  I  want 
her  to  take  off  her  things." 

''  Why  no  !  she  doesn't  look  well  !  " 

"  It's  the  excitement,  mother,"  said  the  younger 
woman,  "I  remember  how  upset  I  was  when  our 
Richard  first  asked  me  to  be  his  wife.  I  didn't  get 
over  it  for  weeks." 

''Young  folks  are  so  delicate  now-a-days,"  said 
old  Mrs  Rowlands,  and  went  back  to  her  cot- 
tage. 

Before  Laura  had  taken  off  her  things,  Richard 
came  in  with  his  can  and  small  bundle,  and  lanto  after 
him  carrying  little  Catherine.  They  seemed  to  make 
such  a  housefull !  The  child  had  told  them  who  was 
come,  and  without  stopping  at  the  stream  to  wash 
themselves,  as  was  the  usual  plan,  and  on  Saturday 
•evenings  a  much  more  thorough  operation,  they  had 
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come  up,  all  hot  and  dusty  as  the}^  were,  to  bid  Laura 
welcome. 

lanto  seemed  to  have  grown  since  the  trial,  and 
was  daily  becoming  more  like  what  his  father  was  in 
his  younger  years.  His  features  were  handsome,  the 
head  firm  and  finely  deyeloped;  his  frame  strongly 
knit  and  well  proportioned,  but  like  his  father  also  he 
probably  would  never  attain  to  more  than  middle 
height. 

There  was  a  great  rejoicing  over  this  meeting 
w^hich  Laura  had  anticipated  by  half  a  day,  and  neither 
E-ichard  nor  lanto  noticed  for  the  moment  that  she 
was  looking  anything  but  well  and  happy. 

"  Now  go  and  get  yourselves  washed,  and  I'll 
have  tea  ready,  and  a  bit  of  bacon  broiled,  and  we'll 
have  a  good  talk  over  tea !  "  said  Richard's  wife,  as 
she  took  the  child  out  of  lanto' s  arms,  and  gave  him 
a  little  push  towards  the  door. 

Laura  said  she  would  wash  little  Catherine  and 
then  help  her  mother  to  get  tea,  and  so  the  cottage 
was  again  cleared  of  the  men,  and  Laura  took  the 
child  to  the  bench  outside  the  back  door  and  washed 
her  face  and  hands,  and  parted  her  pretty  golden  hair, 
and  twisted  the  little  curls  round  her  finger,  and 
made  her  look  as  fresh  as  a  June  rose,  the  child 
laughing  and  talking  all  the  time  in  a  perfect  qui- 
vering of  delight  about  lanto  and  the  soap-bubbles, 
and  a  little  dog  that  he  was  going  to  bring  her  home 
from  the  quarry,  some  day. 

It  was  not  till  tea  was  over,  when  the  child  was  in 
bed  and  the  candle^  lighted,  that  Laura  brought  out 
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her  present  of  stockings  which  she  had  been  knitting 
for  lanto.  Rowlands  after  his  week's  work  was  sitting 
loungingly  on  the  settle,  and  lanto  was  yet  looking 
admiringly  at  his  new  stockings,  when  Catherine  said 
to  her  husband, 

"  Laura  hasn't  got  over  John's  first  kiss.  But 
it's  a  serious  thing  for  her,  poor  lass,  going  into  those 
foreign  parts." 

"  It's  not  that,  Catherine  fach,"  said  Laura,  "  but 
I've  been  to  Caergwyn.  I  wanted  to  see  Mr  Yaughan 
about  my  money,  and  he  has  torn  up  the  very  roots 
of  my  heart  by  what  he  said  about  father  !  " 

^'  Well,  what  did  he  say  ?  "  asked  Hichard,  lean- 
ing forward  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  looking 
up  at  her  in  a  very  undignified  manner. 

"  He  said,"  replied  Laura,  "  that  father  was  over 
head  and  ears  in  debt ;  that  it  was  all  a  make-believe 
about  his  having  any  money  to  leave  ;  that  what  he 
called  a  lease  was  not  a  lease,  and  he  knew  it  wasn't ; 
and  that  he  himself  had  a  morto^aore  on  Fridd-bach. 
^ow  I  would  as  soon  believe  the  Bible  wasn't  true  !  " 
said  she,  the  tears  starting  to  her  eyes,  "  as  that 
father  wanted  to  cheat  us  all  in  that  way  !  He  says 
there's  not  a  penny  coming  to  either  of  us !  " 

"  We'll  see  about  that  one  of  these  days  !  "  ex- 
claimed lanto,  still  nursing  his  stockings. 

"  It's  made  my  heart  very  sick,"  said  Laura,  "  first 
to  cheat  us  in  that  way,  and  then  to  make  out  that 
father's  Will  and  everything  he  said  and  did,  his 
"vvhole  life,  in  fact,  was  a  down-right  lie  !  " 

"  It's  no  more  than  I've  always  expected,"  said 
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Eichard,  'now  seating  himself  upright.  '^  I've  nO" 
opinion  of  that  man's  honesty,  and  yet  one  thing  I 
must  say  is  true,  though  I  would  not  believe  it  ray- 
self  when  he  first  told  me  of  it,  and  I  as  good  as  told 
him  it  was  a  lie  to  his  face,  and  that  is  about  the 
mortgage." 

"  But  there  is  not  a  mortgage  !  "  almost  screamed 
Laura. 

"  Yes,  there  is,  my  lass ;  I  did  not  believe  it  myself, 
so  I  went  to  Malmsey  Edwards  and  asked  him.  He's 
a  close  chap,  but  I  paid  my  six  and  eightpence  and 
inquired  as  if  for  lanto  yonder.  I  said  I  was  not 
going  to  do  anything,  only,  as  a  friend  of  the  lad  who 
had  the  bringing  of  him  up,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  there  was  to  expect,  and,  says  he,  '  You  have  no- 
thing to  expect !  What  Mr  Yaughan  holds  is  his  own. 
I  myself  drew  the  mortgage  deed  on  Fridd-bach,  and 
Yaughan  advanced  the  money  that  paid  for  the 
second  purchase,  and  by  a  proper  legal  instrument 
he  has  taken  upon  himself  the  debts  of  Simeon 
Hughes ;  in  consideration  thereof  he  holds  his 
property,  which  would  have  been  a  great  loss,'  says 
the  lawyer,  ^  if  the  trial  had  gone  for  the  Crown,  or 
even  if  the  Crown  had  not  borne  the  costs.'  I  was  in  a 
desperate  passion,  and  said  it  was  a  villanous  business 
altogether,  and  that  they  were  a  pack  of  scoundrels 
everyone  of  them.  And  so  I  came  away,  and  never 
stopped  to  hear  how  he  relished  my  verdict.  But 
whether  your  poor  old  father  was  made  a  dupe  of,  or 
whether  he  deceived  himself,  of  this  I  am  sure,  that 
if  he  were  not  an  honest  man  then  I  should  never 
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know  where  to  find  one,  and  on  the  faith  of  his  honesty 
and  uprightness,  as  soon  as  lanto  comes  of  age,  if  I'm 
alive  at  that  time,  I'll  have  the  rights  of  that  Will 
and  that  propert}?-  tried,  if  it  takes  the  last  penny  I 
have  in  the  world  !  " 

And  so  saying,  Richard  rose  up  and  stretched 
himself  to  his  full  length,  whereby  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  a  very  tall  man,  and  reached  above  the 
mantel-piece. 

"  lanto  knows  how  it  is,  and  what  he  has  to  look 
to,"  continued  Richard.  ' '  I  never  had  any  faith  my- 
self in  that  cuckoo  from  the  first ;  but  it  was  not  till 
after  the  trial,  when  I  came  to  see  what  a  fine,  un- 
encumbered property  it  was  that  I  went  to  the  lawyer ; 
and  that's  what  I  got  by  going  to  him  !  " 

There  was  a  deep  silence  in  the  little  company, 
and  Richard  went  on  : 

"  I  do  as  firmly  believe  in  your  father's  probity 
and  good  faith  as  I  believe  in  my  own  soul.  And 
there's  a  something  at  the  bottom  of  that  mortgage 
that  we  know  nothing  about,  so  don't  fret,  my  lass  !  " 
for  Laura  was  now  crying ;  "and  therefore  I  say  to  thee, 
as  I've  said  to  lanto  and  our  Catherine,  that  when  he's 
fourteen,  and  that  time  is  coming  on  now,  I  shall  go 
and  demand  the  money,  a  year's  rent  of  Caergwyn, 
for  his  apprentice  fee.  I  know  I  shan't  get  it,  but  it 
vvdll  give  me  the  opportunity  of  telling  him  my  mind, 
and  I'll  hold  over  him,  for  these  next  seven  years, 
the  dread  of  such  a  lawsuit  as  shall  not  leave  him 
much  of  his  stolen  property,  of  that  he  may  be 
sure  !  " 
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'^  The  Lord  will  reward  the  doer  of  evil  according 
to  his  wickedness  !  "  spoke  the  voice  of  old  Matthias 
from  the  corner  of  the  screen  by  the  door ;  for  he, 
entering  nnperceived,  heard  his  son's  concluding 
words,  and  coming  forward,  now  added,  "  The  Lord 
will  bring  upon  him  his  own  iniquity,  and  cut  him 
off  in  his  own  wickedness  !  " 

Laura  was  sorely  perplexed  and  troubled.  She 
could  have  borne  anything  but  having  the  sanctity 
of  her  father's  memory  destroyed,  and  the  night  was 
as  nearly  sleepless  to  her  as  possible.  lanto  was 
younger,  and  did  not  feel  this  as  she  did  ;  besides,  it 
was  nothing  new  to  him,  he  and  Rowlands  had  already 
talked  it  over,  and  he  was  ready  to  do  battle  with 
Grono  any  way  that  his  friend  might  desire  ;  nay,  in 
fact,  he  looked  forward  with  great  impatience  to  a 
second  trial  in  which  he  should  be  the  plaintiff, 
when  he  was  one-and-twenty,  and  which  should^  end 
as  triumphantly  as  the  first. 

Everybody  rose  early  at  Mawn-ddu.  The  Sunday 
was  a  great  day  with  them  ;  and,  moreover,  this  was 
the  monthly  meeting,  which  circulating  through  a 
wide  district  fell  at  Tanrallt-vawr  only  once  in  three 
years  ;  besides  which,  it  was  Communion  Sunday,  and 
would  be  a  great  day  with  many ;  ministers  coming 
from  both  far  and  near  for  the  occasion,  and  there 
would  be  open  house  amongst  all  the  brethren. 

John  Swinburn,  who  had  had  a  twelve  miles' 
walk  that  morning,  made  his  appearance  at  break- 
fast time,  and  right  hearty  was  the  welcome  he  re- 
ceived from  them  all,  for  this  was  his  first  visit  since 
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his  engagement  with.  Laura,  and  in  the  joy  of  his 
heart  he  came  with  a  present  for  everybody  :  a  new 
dark  blue  watch- ribbon  for  Richard,  a  handsome 
crimson  and  black  Barcelona  silk  handkerchief  for 
Richard's  wife,  a  green  neck-tie  for  lanto,  a  new 
frock  of  pretty  Manchester  print  for  Cadi-fychan,  and 
for  Laura  a  new  pair  of  kid  gloves.  The  good  young 
fellow  was  so  happy  in  himself  and  his  engagement 
to  Laura,  and  all  the  good  fortune  that  had  befallen 
him,  that  he  thought  nothing  of  expending  a  week's 
income  on  his  friends.  Say  what  you  will,  it's  a 
gracious  thing  to  be  able  to  give  liberally  to  those 
you  love.  It  is  one  of  the  divinest  things  on  earth ; 
for  God  is  the  greatest  giver. 

They  made  John  very  welcome  for  his  own  sake, 
and  not  less  so  for  the  presents  he  brought ;  and  all, 
except  little  Catherine,  set  off  to  chapel  the  brighter 
and  the  fresher,  and  with  a  more  well-to-do  look 
about  them,  from  John's  munificence. 

It  was  a  curious  ordination  in  the  household  of  the 
younger  couple  at  Mawn-ddu,  that  Richard's  wife 
never  walked  by  his  side,  but  always  behind  him. 
Richard,  carrying  the  child  when  she  was  younger,  or 
now  when  she  was  tired,  if  lanto  had  not  already  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  treasure,  walked  on  first  with  the 
lad,  and  his  old  father.  The  old  woman  seldom  went 
now  so  far  from  home,  and  Catherine  followed 
after. 

"  Why  dost  thou  not  walk  with  Richard,"  asked 
Laura  on  a  former  occasion,  "and  let  lanto  carry  Cadi- 
fychan,  and  come  on  with  me  ?     If  ever  I'm  married  I 
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shall  take  my  husband's  arm,  and  walk  on  comfortably 
with  him,  and  hear  all  he  says/' 

"  Thou  knowest  nothing  about  it,  lass  !  "  returned 
Eichard's  wife.  "  It  seems  much  the  most  natural  for 
the  men  to  go  first ;  they  like  it,  and  I  like  to  see  him 
on  before  me,  with  his  back  nicely  brushed.  I  fell 
into  it,  as  if  it  were  my  place,  when  we  married,  and 
yet  Richard  has  never  been  the  husband  to  be  master- 
ful, and  put  on  his  wife  ;  but  I  reckon  that's  because 
I've  alwaj^s  been  willing  that  he  should  be  master." 

And  again  this  Sunday,  even  though  John  was 
there,  all  smart  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  looking  like  an 
English  gentleman,  the  two  men,  Richard  and  John, 
with  lanto,  and  his  Cadi-fychan  by  the  hand,  skipping 
along  till  she  was  tired,  and  then  he  would  carry  her, 
walked  off  together,  leaving  Catherine  and  Laura  to 
lock  the  door  and  come  after.  Old  Matthias  had  gone 
on  half  an  hour  before.  The  fact  was,  however, 
on  this  occasion,  that  Richard  wanted,  Sunday  though 
it  was,  to  talk  with  John  about  Laura's  money,  and 
the  certain  prospect  there  now  seemed  of  her  having 
no  fortune,  any  more  than  lanto  an  apprentice  fee 
when  he  was  fourteen,  or  a  great  property  when  he 
was  one- and- twenty.  They  talked  it  over  together, 
lanto  now  taking  the  child  into  his  arras  to  keep  her 
more  under  control,  and  sticking  very  close  to  them, 
that  he  might  hear  all  they  said.  Like  Laura,  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  more  natural  to  think 
Grono  Yaughan  a  villain  than  to  believe  that  the  old 
man's  life  and  death  were  a  series  of  falsehood  and 
deception.     John  only  knew  him  by  the  esteem  in 
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which  his  memory  was  held,  but  Eichard  grew  enthu- 
siastic in  his  praise,  relating  one  little  anecdote  after 
another,  and  lanto  brought  forth  out  of  his  early 
memory  many  a  touching  trait  of  God-fearingness 
and  father^  affection,  which  gave  the  lie  to  all  Grono's 
assertions. 

^'JN'evertheless/'  said  Eichard,  ''there  are  one  or 
two  things  which  I  can  never  comprehend.  For  in- 
stance, how  was  that  first  large  purchase  made  of  the 
Morfa-glas  ?  Susannah  Morgan's  money  was  not 
sufficient  for  it ;  and  again,  why  did  he  keep  so  close 
the  mortgage  on  Fridd-bach,  which  I  imagine  was 
required  to  complete  the  second  purchase,  and  never 
speak  about  his  affairs  to  anybody,  if  he  weren't 
ashamed  of  them  ?  And  why  did  he  leave  the  control 
of  everything  in  Grono's  hands  alone,  unless  he  were 
so  completely  in  his  power  that  he  could  not  release 
himself  ?  These  things  always  puzzle  me.  Then,  on 
the  other  hand.  Malmsey  Edwards  reluctantly  con- 
fessed that  he  had  no  orders  direct  from  Simeon 
Hughes  about  anything.  All  came  through  Grono 
Yaughan,  even  that  important  deed  of  transfer  that 
they  talk  of.  This  looks  suspicious  ;  add  to  which  the 
poor  old  man's  excitement  on  his  death-bed  after  he 
had  signed  this  deed,  which  Laura  declared  Grono 
spoke  of  to  her  as  a  lease  till  lanto  was  of  age,  and 
which  I  know  Simeon  intended  should  be  executed, 
for  so  he  told  me  himself.  He  was  half  mad,  poor  old 
man,  after  he  had  signed  it.  JSfo  doubt  some  know- 
ledge had  come  to  his  mind  of  the  nature  of  the  deed, 
and  he  made  those  last  futile  attempts  to  set  it  right. 
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There  is  something  in  all  this/'  continued  Richard, 
"  that  won't  bear  looking  into.  The  devil's  been  at 
work  in  it,  and  I  don't  wrong  that  man  when  I  call 
him  a  devil's  instrument." 

''Thou'rt  right,  Rowlands,"  said  John,  *^  the  man's 
a  villain,  and  if  these  facts  could  be  proved,  I  have  no 
doubt  you  would  get  a  verdict  against  him  in  any 
court." 

"  It  is  such  a  fine  property,"  continued  Richard, 
"and  Grono  now  holds  his  head  so  hig-h,  and  Mr 
Rutherford  countenances  him  in  everything  he  does  ! 
Why,  it  was  only  the  other  day  I  heard  that  Grrono 
had  said  he  could  give  his  daughters  five  thousand 
pounds  a-piece ;  and  my  father  remembers  him  one 
of  the  poorest  men  in  the  parish  !  No,  John,  he  shan't 
go  on  all  his  days  in  this  fashion ;  I  won't  see  lanto 
robbed !  And  when  he  comes  of  age,  whether  it  is 
Grono  or  anybody  else  that  holds  the  property, 
they  shall  show  good  reason  for  doing  so,  if  there's 
law  or  justice  in  the  land  !  And  you  must  stand  by  us, 
John." 

John  smiled.  ''  Mind  you  don't  throw  good  money 
after  bad,"  he  said.  "  Law  is  rather  a/avourite  game 
with  you  Welsh." 

"  What  a  calculating  race  you'  English  are,  to  be 
sure  !  "  returned  Richard,  almost  indignantly.  "  But 
I'll  tell  you  what,  I  won't  see  this  fellow  flourishing  in 
his  iniquity  without  lifting  my  hand  to  pull  him  down  ! 
I  thought  you'd  see  it  and  feel  it  just  as  I  do  !  " 

"  So  I  do,  Richard,"  replied  John,  "  and  I  respect 
your  indignation  against  a  man  that  I  take  to  be  a 
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double-dyed  villain.  But  I  confess  to  j^ou  that  I'm 
not  fond  of  law,  and  least  of  all  of  your  Welsh,  law 
and  lawyers.  Howeyer,  of  this  you  may  be  sure,  Vl\ 
go  heart  and  hand  with  you  into  the  business  when 
the  right  time  comes,  and  we  won't  spare  money 
if,  please  God,  I  get  money,  either  to  clear  the  old 
man's  memory,  or  to  establish  lanto  in  his  rights. 
But  I  must  see  tliat  we  have  a  chance  of  success  on 
our  side.  You  may  frighten  the  old  rascal,  however,  as 
much  as  you  like  during  the  next  seven  years,  only 
don't  you  run  into  law,  for  the  right  time  is  not  yet ! 
And  if  I  am  successful,  as  I  believe  I  shall  be,  lanto 
shall  never  want  money  or  a  friend  to  help  him  on  in 
the  world  ;  and  as  to  Laura,  bless  the  child  !  with  her 
two  hundred  guineas,  it  is  very  hard  for  her." 

In  the  mean  time,  Catherine  and  Laura  were  talk- 
ing as  they  came  on  behind. 

"You  see,  Catherine  fach,"  said  Laura,  "I  didn't 
want  much  money  whilst  I  was  living  with  Jane  Owen, 
and  I've  one  year's  wages,  and  the  whole  six  pounds 
I  had  after  poor  father's  death,  yet  untouched ;  and 
I've  plenty  of  clothes  such  as  they  are,  very  nice  and 
good  clothes  if  I'd  married  anybody  but  John ;  only 
now  I  reckon  I  must  have  a  silk  gown  and  an  English 
shawl  and  bonnet.  I  shouldn't  like  to  shame  John. 
And  going  off  so  far  as  I  am,  I  wanted  to  leave  a  nice 
keepsake  with  everybody.  I  never  gave  poor  lanto 
anything  yet  worth  having,  and  little  Catherine,  and 
all  of  you,  and  young  Jane  Owen,  and  the  others ; 
they've  been  very  good  to  me." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Eichard's  wife  in  perfect  ac- 
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cord,  "  I  should  just  feel  as  thou  do'st ;  not  that  thou 
need  give  any  of  us  anything  ;  but  it's  very  natural 
thou  should  feel  so." 

"  And  then,"  continued  Laura,  '^  I  wanted  to  send 
that  old  Fridd-bach  furniture,  it's  really  handsome 
and  strong,  to  John's  mother.  She  hasn't  good  health, 
he  says,  and  he  wants  to  get  her  into  a  better  house, 
and  he  means  to  pay  her  house-rent,  and  set  her  up 
quite  comfortably.  I  made  him  tell  me  what  sort  of 
furniture  they  had  up  in  Lancashire,  and  as  far  as  I 
can  make  out,  they  have  such  dressers  as  ours,  only  she 
hasn't  one,  and  her  bedstead  is  nothing  to  speak 
of,  so  I  thought  if  I  got  my  money,  as  John  thinks  a 
good  deal  of  the  carriage,  I'd  have  it  all  nicely  packed 
and  sent  up  to  her,  by  water,  carriage  paid.  I've  made 
inquiries,  and  found  it  would  go  nicely  and  safely  by 
water,  and  she  could  have  the  use  of  them  for  her  life, 
for  John  says  we  couldn't  take  them  with  us,  and 
we  mayn't  have  a  settled  home  of  our  own  when  we 
come  back,  for  years,  so  I  thought  it  would  be  a  kind- 
ness to  the  old  woman,  and  they  would,  be  safe  with 
her." 

'•  Yes  sure !  "  warmly  assented  Eichard's  wife. 
And  Laura  continued  :  ^'  I  thought  of  some  little 
things  to  put  in  the  drawers  for  her  as  a  nice  sur- 
prise, some  of  mother's  stockings,  and  one  of  her 
cloaks,  and  some  other  things.  I  thought  it  all  over 
to  myself,  and  what  she'd  say  when  she  found  them, 
and  I  was  so  full  of  it  when  I  got  to  Caergwyn.  But 
the  furniture  wasn't  there,  and  I  was  so  upset  by  what 
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Mr  Yaughan  said,  that  I  forgot  all  about  it  when  I 
passed  the  Glanrafon  lane-end.'^ 

Catherine  sympathized  with  her  young  friend,  and 
so  comfortable  was  the  talk  that  they  had  together, 
that  by  the  time  they  approached  Tanrallt-vawr,  and 
the  two  men  had  come  to  the  end  of  their  talk,  Laura 
was  quite  cheerful,  and  Catherine  asked  her  husband, 
as  the  two  little  parties  joined  company,  ''  who  was 
published  for  the  day  ?  "  Eichard  could  not  tell.  When 
they  reached  the  main  road  they  saw  crowds  of  chapel- 
going  people,  coming  both  ways  on  this  great  day  to 
the  place  of  meeting.  Presently  they  overtook  old 
Matthias  and  a  group  of  men,  who  half  occupied  the 
width  of  the  road,  as  they  slowly  moved  along. 

"  Who's  published  for  to-day  ?  "  asked  lanto  ;  but 
before  he  received  an  answer  Laura,  who  had  lifted  her 
eyes  to  the  paper  which  was  pasted  on  the  chapel  wall 
by  way  of  announcement,  read,  Yr  ydym  yn  disgwyl  y 
Parch  Silas  Richards  o  Sir  Frycheiniog  Deheudir 
ymay  Sabboth  nesaf  yn  y  bore  am  ddeg,"  and  turning 
quickly  to  John,  who  now  with  the  other  men  were 
behind,  exclaimed  : 

"  Silas  Pichards,  from  Brecnockshire  in  South 
Wales,  preaches  here  this  morning.  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  ! 
They  are  forced  to  acknowledge  him,  you  see.  What 
will  poor  Margaret  say  ?  " 

John  read  the  paper,  and  looked  as  pleased  as 
Laura  had  done.  ''  Come,  that's  capital !  "  said  he. 
^'  They  had  no  idea  of  it  at  Bangor  !  " 

The  next  moment  John  was  shaking  hands  with 
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the  preacher,  who,  attended  by  a  whole  train  of  elders, 
was  making  his  way  to  the  vestry  behind  the  chapel. 
The  preacher  had  just  arrived  in  a  gig  from  Conway. 
He  was  a  thin  young  man,  with  an  oval  countenance 
and  deep-set  penetrating  eyes,  a  face  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten.  His  hair,  combed  back  from  his  capacious 
forehead,  could  not  be  seen  under  his  hat.  But  it  was 
seen  presently  in  the  pulpit,  and  few  present  but  were 
grieved  at  this  sign  of  the  foppery  of  the  young 
preacher,  and  felt  for  the  moment  strong  disappro- 
bation. But  the  earnestness  and  the  heart-probing 
eloquence  of  the  young  preacher  forced  them  to  for- 
get all  this.  That  morning  another  congregation  was 
added  to  the  list  of  his  partisans ;  and  John  and  Laura 
rejoiced  in  the  triumphant  news  they  would  have  to 
carry  back  to  Margaret  on  the  morrow. 

They  all  took  the  sacrament  together  as  a  loving 
Christian  family,  John  and  Laura  sanctifying  by  this 
holy  rite  their  betrothal,  and  lanto  now,  with  his  simple 
earnest  heart,  taking  it  for  the  first  time.  It  was  a 
solemn  occasion  to  them  all;  nor  did  old  Matthias 
fail  to  turn  it  to  good  account  when,  the  old  people, 
sitting  by  the  fireside  of  the  young,  the  little  evening 
sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise  was  offered,  Matthias 
being  unusually  drawn  out  into  earnest  thanksgiving. 
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It  was  a  fine  autumn  ;  the  brilliant  sky,  the  soft 
silvery  haze,  the  dreamy  stiUness  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  magnificence  of  the  sunsets,  and  the  splendid  colour- 
ing of  the  mountains,  filled  the  usually  sedate  mind  of 
Godfrey  with  a  new  consciousness  ;  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  round  Birllan-deg  and  an  insatiable  desire  for 
its  enjoyment.  Nesta  was  there  continually.  She 
came  for  an  hour  and  stayed  a  day ;  she  came  for  a 
day  and  stayed  a  week  :  and  Godfrey,  who  in  consider- 
ation of  Anna's  return  had  arranged  his  Merioneth- 
shire afiairs  so  as  to  leave  a  few  weeks  of  leisure  for 
home  and  the  now  insignificant  quarry  of  Pentaren, 
was  continually  finding  cause  for  them  to  go  abroad. 
They  took  long  rides  together,  and  when  at  home 
strolled  about  the  garden  in  his  company  to  witness 
some  aspect  of  natural  beauty,  or  were  called  out  by 
him  to  enjoy  in  this  unusually  fine  autumn  efiects 
similar  to  those  of  the_Indian  summer,  as  he  had  wit- 
nessed it  in  the  wilds  of  Pennsylvania,  but  which  he 
had  no  idea  that  the  English  climate  was  capable  of 
producing. 

VOL.  III.  3 
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Anthony  Wichelo  also  made  his  appearance 
amongst  them.  He  was  now  in  holy  orders,  rather  a 
handsome  young  man,  though  by  no  means  of  a  clerical 
character.  If  he  were  not  very  warmly  welcomed 
at  first  by  his  relatives  he  soon  made  himself  quite  at 
home  amongst  them ;  and  his  kind-hearted  grand- 
father, willing  to  atone  for  the  short  measure  of  satis- 
faction which  he  was  conscious  of  feeling  on  his 
arrival,  gave  him  other  and  more  substantial  proofs 
that  he,  at  all  events,  acknowledged  the  claims  of 
relationship,  and  in  this  form  Anthony  received  them 
with  unquestionable  satisfaction. 

Since  his  last  visit,  young  Llanddarog,  having 
married  an  Earl's  daughter,  had  so  completely  turned 
over  a  new  leaf,  that  his  former  bachelor  acquaint- 
ance were  no  longer  welcome  to  his  house.  Anthony 
made  this  discovery  before  he  showed  his  face  at 
Birllan-deg,  he  therefore  never  now  went  into  An- 
glesea.  But  Sir  Heathcote  Peake  was  still  at  Hentref, 
and  there  the  young  clergyman  was  welcome  at  any 
time.  For  the  present  however  he  preferred  Birllan- 
deg.  He  did  not  now  appear  in  the  guise  of  a  suitor 
for  Anna.  He  knew  Dr  Wynne,  and  was  quite  willing 
that  he  should  carry  off  the  prize,  was  quite  willing 
that  everything  should  go  on  as  it  would,  if  he  might 
only  escape  his  Oxford  duns,  or  better  still,  persuade 
his  grandfather  to  satisfy  their  claims.  He  was,  in 
fact,  on  his  best  behaviour  ;  gladly  accepted  of  God- 
frey's long-disused  fishing-rods  and  lines,  all  his 
artificial  flies  and  other  piscatory  paraphernalia, 
and   though   he  never   took   Grono  Yaughan's   ad- 
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yice  as  to  fishing  in  Bala-Lake,  yet  tie  consulted  him 
on  all  the  fishing  waters  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
frequently  left  the  contents  of  his  basket  at  Caergwyn, 
nay,  even  was  very  willing  to  stay  over  the  night  there, 
whenever  he  was  sufficiently  late  to  make  such  an  in- 
vitation a  part  of  Lisabeth's  hospitality,  or  when  her 
husband,  who  was  very  fond  of  whist,  asked  him  to  join 
in  a  rubber.  Megan  too  and  the  handsome  GafFakins, 
who  were  often  there  at  this  time,  welcomed  him  as 
a  very  agreeable  ally,  and  with  them  he  felt  himself 
much  more  at  home  than  with  the  more  refined  circle 
at  Birllan-deg,  where  J^esta  was  mostly  to  be  found. 

The  two  families  of  Caergwyn  and  Birllan-deg 
became  in  this  w^ay  more  intimate  than  ever.  It  is 
true  that  Godfrey  himself  never  went  there,  but  he  no 
longer  objected  to  Anna  doing  so,  and  the  constant 
succession  of  excursions  which  were  devised  by  Nesta 
for  the  amusement  of  her  friend  always  met  with  his 
approbation,  for  they  generally  began  and  ended  at 
Birllan-deg,  nor  were  Megan  and  the  Gafiakins  in- 
vited to  join  in  them.  It  was  evident  to  Anna 
therefore  that  jSTesta,  even  though  Grono  Yaughan's 
daughter,  now  held  a  very  difierent  place  in  her  uncle's 
estimation  to  what  she  had  done  formerly. 

Anna  wore  a  Welsh  dress  like  her  friend.  Young 
Jane  Owen,  now  called  Owen  in  the  family,  made  it 
for  her.  Owen  had  fallen  into  her  place  and  assumed 
its  duties  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Mrs 
Bethune's  old  waiting- gentlewoman  Eeeves,  of  whom 
Anna  formerly  stood  in  awe,  was  the  model  on  which 
she  intended  to  train  Owen,  whilst  that  good  young 
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woman  on  her  side  intended  to  model  herself  by  ex- 
cellent Mrs  Jones  of  Mostjm.  Between  the  two,  there- 
fore, -Anna  was  sure  to  have  a  very  efficient  and  faithful 
attendant.  A  little  apartment  near  to  Anna's  bed- 
room was  fitted  up  for  her  use ;  here  she  sat  at  her 
work,  and  her  indulgent  mistress  supplied  her  with 
every  personal  comfort  as  well  as  appliance  for  her 
work,  in  order  that  being  well-treated  herself,  she 
might  have  the  heart  and  the  will  to  serve  her  young 
mistress  with  love.  Anna  showed  her  all  the  beautiful 
engravings  that  came  in  her  way,  as  well  as  supplied 
her  with  the  French  fashions,  because  she  said, 

"  I  want  you  to  know  what  is  beautiful,  Owen,  as 
well  as  what  is  fashionable.  I  must  look  nice  for  my 
grandfather's  sake,  and  for — somebody  else's  whom  you 
will  know  before  long ;  and  as  you  are  so  clever  in  mak- 
ing dresses  and  dressing  hair,  you  will  be  quite  another 
Mrs  Eeeves,  and  then  I  shall  be  so  fond  of  you  !  " 

Owen  made  Anna  her  Welsh  dress,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  Nesta  beautiful  English  dresses,  ac- 
cording to  Anna's  taste.  Anna  did  not  dress  before 
the  two-o'clockBirllan-deg  dinner,  but  she  invariably 
appeared  at  the  well-supplied  tea-table  in  somewhat 
of  an  evening  costume,  frequently  of  that  soft  India 
muslin  which  seemed  so  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
refinement  of  her  character,  to  that  refinement  which 
seemed  to  pervade  everything  which  belonged  to  her, 
and  which  JSTesta  had  felt  so  indescribably  in  their 
younger  years  as  a  something  which  made  Anna  ap- 
pear to  her  enthusiastic  imagination  almost  as  an 
ethereal,  angelic  being. 
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IN'esta  and  Anna  were  as  totally  different  in  clia- 
racter  as  in  the  outward  style  of  their  beauty.  Anna 
was  yielding  and  affectionate,  and  Vv^on  by  the  very 
charm  of  her  gentleness.  Nesta  was  decisive,  self- 
sustained,  and  commanding.  The  soft  white  muslin, 
with  its  delicate  ribbons,  and  the  pale  blue  silk,  which 
was  so  characteristic  of-  the  one,  did  not  suit  the  other. 
Anna  conceived  the  extravagant  idea  of  attiring  Nesta 
in  black  velvet,  and  half  persuaded  her  grandfather 
to  take  them  to  Chester  that  the  purchase  might  be 
made.  But  the  wish  was  overruled,  and  Nesta  aston- 
ished all  her  acquaintance  by  the  beauty  of  the  lilac 
taffety  m  which  she  appeared  that  autumn. 

Though  the  young  heiress  of  Birllan-deg  did  not 
€ome  into  the  possession  of  her  fortune  till  she  was 
one-and- twenty,  she  had  so  handsome  an  allowance 
from  her  grandfather,  that  she  could  indulge  any 
fancy,  however  extravagant,  or  any  scheme  of  gener- 
osity, however  Utopian. 

"  I  am  so  happy  myself,  that  I  should  like  to 
make  everybody  the  same  !  ''  exclaimed  she  many  a 
time. 

One  day  she  was  talking  with  Owen  in  the  pleas- 
ant, familiar  manner  which  she  had  introduced  with 
her  attendant,  and  which  the  girl  had  too  much  good 
sense  and  respect  for  her  young  mistress  ever  to  abuse, 
when  the  post  brought  one  of  Wynne's  short,  elegant, 
and  affectionate  notes  to  Anna,  which  she  tore  open 
and  read  eagerly,  then  kissed  and  put  in  her  bosom. 
Owen  also  had  a  letter,  which  however  in  her  mis- 
tress's presence  she  did  not  presume  to  read. 
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"  Read  your  letter,  Owen,"  said  Anna,  "and  I  hope 
it  will  be  as  delicious  as  mine.  I  hope  you  have  some- 
body you  love  very  much  to  send  you  nice  letters." 

Anna  knew  that,  according  to  Nesta's  report,  poor 
Jane  had  been  crossed  in  love,  therefore  she  added, — 
'^  Your  sister  perhaps  ; — it  must  be  such  a  sweet  thing 
to  have  a  sister." 

Owen  thanked  her  young  mistress,  and  read  her 
letter,  whilst  Anna,  to  set  her  more  at  her  ease,  took 
out  hers,  and  read  it  over  three  or  four  times. 

"  I  hope  you  have  good  news  ?  "  she  said,  when 
Jane's  letter  was  read. 

"  Yery  good,  thank  you  for  asking,"  said  the 
young  Welshwoman.  '^  It  is  a  very  happy  letter  from 
my  sister,  for  the  young  man  she  was  engaged  to  three 
years  ago,  and  who  was  obliged  to  go  into  South 
Wales,  is  come  back." 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it  whilst  you  brush  my  hair," 
said  Anna. 

"  There  is  not  much  to  tell,  thank  you.  Miss  Anna," 
replied  Owen,  "  but  he  was  one  of  our  ministers,  and 
because  he  did  not  do  just  what  the  old  ministers  want- 
ed, they  tried  to  prevent  his  preaching.  My  sister  and 
I  always  thought  he  was  right,  but  mother  took  against 
him.  And  now  he  is  a  great  preacher.  We  knew  he  was 
some  time  ago.  I  think  they  are  more  liberal  in  South 
Wales ;  and  he  has  been  published  all  round  to  preach 
of  late.  He  preached  two  Sundays  ago  at  Tanrallt 
vawr." 

''I  wish  I'd  known;  I  would  have  gone  to  hear 
him,"  said  Anna.     "  But  go  on." 
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"  And  last  Sunday/'  continued  she,  "  lie  was  pub- 
lished to  preach  at  Bangor  in  the  evening.  And  so 
my  sister  now  writes  and  says  mother  thinks  quite 
different^  ;  for  it  was  a  wonderfully  spirit-stirring 
sermon  that  he  preached  ;  and  he  slept  at  our  house, 
in  the  preacher's  chamber,  and  poor  Margaret  is  so 
happy  !     That's  what  she  writes,  Miss  Anna." 

'^  I  do  like  happy  love  stories  !  "  exclaimed  Anna. 
"  And  have  you  any  more  news  ?  I  only  mean  if  you 
can  tell  me,  for  I  am  very  fond  of  Welsh  people/' 
added  she. 

"  I^othing,  only — "  returned  Owen,  as  if  half  re- 
luctantly, "  that  poor  Laura  Hughes — she  has  lived 
with  us  as  servant  three  or  four  years — is  going  to  be 
married  to  a  young  Englishman,  and  Margaret  says 
she's  so  unhappy,  because  some  way  or  other  she 
thought  she  had  a  fortune,  and  now  she  hasn't." 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  asked  Anna. 

"  I  don't  know  exactly.  Her  father  thought  he  was 
worth  a  good  deal  of  money,  but  they  say  his  aflPairs 
were  in  a  great  mess,  and  he  was  very  much  in  debt. 
He  left  Mr  Yaughan  his  executor  and  guardian  of 
his  children.  You  remember  hearing  of  the  trial 
about  the  Caergwyn  property,  Miss  Anna,  perhaps, 
though  you  weren't  here  then." 

''  But  that  is  Mr  Yaughan's,"  said  Anna,  "  I've 
heard  grandpapa  speak  of  it." 

"  Yes,  it  is,  I  suppose,  but  people  thought  it  was 
old  Simeon  Hughes's." 

"  I  remember  Simeon  Hughes  coming  here,"  said 
Anna,  *'  with  such  a  very  old  man,  that  old  man  who 
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died  at  the  Confirmation,  and  my  grandfather  was  so 
pleased  with  old  Simeon.  I've  often  heard  him  say 
what  a  good  man  he  was !  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  for  what 
you  tell  me  !  And  now  his  poor  daughter  has  not  any 
money  ?  " 

"  IS^o,  Margaret  says  she  won't  have  a  penny." 

''  But  I  hope  her  lover  will  be  true  to  her  all  the 
same,"  continued  Anna,  and  then  remembering  that 
this  was  tender  ground  with  poor  Owen,  and  seeing 
Kesta  walking  in  the  garden,  she  started  up  wdth 
some  sense  of  self-condemnation,  and  without  waiting 
for  Owen's  reply,  hastened  out. 

In  the  evening,  when  tea  was  over,  Anna  began 
abruptly  to  speak  on  the  subject,  which  had  been  left 
unfinished  with  her  maid. 

"Do  you  remember,  grandpapa,  old  Simeon 
Hughes  coming  here,  a  long  time  ago  ?  " 

"Most  assuredly  I  do,"  returned  Mr  Eutherford, 
"  a  good  old  man,  a  good  old  Christian." 

"He  was  a  very  good  man,"  remarked  I^esta,  "and 
my  father  had  the  greatest  regard  for  him.  Poor  old 
man  !  I'm  sure  I  ought  to  speak  well  of  him.  He 
left  me  in  his  Will,  Wynne's  History  of  Wales.  It 
is  a  very  valuable  work.  He  knew  I  liked  old 
stories  and  traditions,  therefore  he  left  it  to  me,  and 
I  would  not  take  any  money  for  it ;  and  my  Welsh 
pearls  too — " 

"  Welsh  pearls  !  "  exclaimed  Anna. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Nesta,  "  and  very  beautiful  they 
are  ;  they  belonged  to  his  grandmother,  and  were 
taken  out  of  the  Conway,  which  has  been  famous  for 
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pearls  from  the  times  of  the  Romans.  They  have 
not  been  set  j^et,  but  are  simply  strung,  and  make  a 
thick  cord ;  I  wear  them  for  a  necklace.  I'll  show 
them  to  you  some  day,  and  my  Glan-neidr  also.'^ 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  Anna. 

"  It  is  a  magical  bracelet,  which  was  dug  up  from 
a  Druidical  circle,"  said  Nesta.  ''  You  shall  see  all  my 
treasures,  some  day.  But  now  to  poor  old  Simeon 
Hughes.  I  remember  him  and  his  second  wife,  she 
was  a  very  strange  woman,  coming  to  Glanrafon  one 
Christmas  ;  we  were  quite  children  then,  and  Laura 
used  sometimes  to  play  with  us ;  but  after  his  wife  be- 
haved so  ill,  we  saw  scarcely  anything  of  them,  though 
my  father  and  old  Simeon  were  always  good  friends. 
He  was  very  fond  of  my  father,  and  as  he  was  a  bad 
manager,  my  father  did  everything  for  him.  I  believe 
he  lent  him  a  great  deal  of  money.  He  made  my  fa- 
ther his  executor,  and  I've  heard  him  say  that  he 
was  very  proud,  and  never  would  let  anybody  but  him 
know  in  what  difficulties  he  was.  But  my  poor  father 
has  had  nothing  but  trouble  with  his  affairs.  It  is  very 
sad  !  And  poor  Laura,  who  is  going  to  be  married, 
came  to  him  the  other  week.  I  happened  to  be  up- 
stairs, and  heard  her  talking  to  him ;  it  was  no  se- 
cret, and  I  was  so  sorry  for  her.  Her  old  father  al- 
ways told  her  that  she  would  have  two  hundred  guineas 
when  she  married,  which  for  a  poor  Welsh  girl  is  a 
good  deal,  you  know.  But  there  is  not  a  penny  for  her  ! 
My  father  was  obliged  to  tell  her  so,  and  very  painful 
it  was  for  him,  because  he  is  such  a  kind-hearted  man 
and  had  such  a  great  regard  for  her  father.^' 
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''  And  what  did  slie  say?  ''  asked  Anna. 

'*  She  was  very  violent,  poor  thing,"  said  Nesta 
deprecatingly,  "  but  I  could  quite  excuse  her.  I 
should  have  been  as  bad  myself.  But  it  is  very  dis- 
tressing to  my  father,  and  I  declare  it  makes  him  look 
quite  old,  for  he  has  had  nothing  but  trouble  and  vex- 
ation ever  since  he  had  the  executorship  !  " 

"  I  foresaw  it,"  said  Mr  Eutherford,  "  for  your 
father  told  me  how  that  poor  man  left  his  property. 
They  are  just  such  cases  as  these  which  lead  to  end- 
less lawsuits." 

"  Don't  say  so  !  "  pleaded  Nesta.  "  My  father  has 
so  much  on  his  hands  already,  that  you  don't  know 
how  he  is  altered,  and  I  should  dread  a  lawsuit  be- 
yond everything  !  And  it  is  such  a  comfort  when 
Mr  Wichelo  comes  or  any  person  that  my  father 
likes,  because  it  makes  him  forget  all  these  troubles 
for  the  time." 

JN"esta  opened  her  heart  more  intimately  to  Anna 
on  many  of  her  home  troubles.  The  two  girls  slept 
in  the  same  chamber,  and  half  the  night  was  often 
occupied  by  these  revelations. 

''  What  a  dear,  light-hearted  creature  you  are !  " 
exclaimed  Anna  to  her  friend  one  night  soon  after 
the  above  conversation,  when  having  dismissed 
Owen  they  sate  late  in  their  warm  dressing-gowns 
over  the  fire  in  Anna's  comfortable  dressing- 
room. 

Previously  that  evening  in  the  parlour  Nesta  had 
been  exceedingly  amusing,  telling  Welsh  stories  and 
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singing  Welsh,  songs.  She  had  descended  out  of  the 
high  regions  of  the  divine  awen  into  the  half-comic 
scenes  of  e very-day  life,  and  had  so  completely  fas- 
cinated the  two  men  that  it  was  unusually  late  when 
they  all  retired  for  the  night. 

*'  'No,  I'm  not  light-hearted,"  said  Nesta,  "  I  am 
about  as  unhappy  to-night  as  I  know  how  to  live.  I 
only  laughed  and  sang  and  chattered  to  put  away 
heavy  thoughts." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Anna  gaily.  "  Are  you  in 
love  with  Uncle  Godfrey  ?  " 

"  How  you  talk  !  ''  said  jS'esta.  "  And  it  is  not 
about  myself  so  much  that  I  am  unhappy,  it  is  about 
my  sister." 

"  And  Mike  Gaffakin  ?  "  asked  Anna. 

Xesta  sighed  deeplj^,  and  as  she  sate  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  fire,  the  expression  of  anxiety  was 
so  deeply  impressed  on  every  feature  that  Anna  was 
startled. 

"  What  is  it,  my  darling  ? "  she  asked  with  a 
tenderness  that  came  from  the  depths  of  her  heart. 

''I  have  tried  all  kinds  of  omens,"  returned 
Nesta,  speaking  as  if  to  herself,  but  really  in  reply  to 
her  friend,* "  and  from  them  all  I  get  the  same 
answer  ;  there  will  be  nothing  but  sorrow  and  misery 
for  poor  Megan.  I  tried  it  that  evening  at  Festiniog 
with  the  thunder-storm,  and  there  came  a  flash  of 
lightning  that  almost  blinded  me.  What  am  I  to 
do  !  "  cried  she  in  a  helpless  tone  of  misery,  very  un- 
like herself. 
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''  But  are  not  the  Gaffakins  respectable  people  ?  " 
inquired  Anna. 

'^  IN'o,  not  at  all !  ^'  said  Kesta  decidedly. 

''  "Who  are  they  ?  and  what  are  they  ?  " 

"  They  are  of  a  good  family,  I  believe,"  replied 
IN^esta,  '^  they  came  from  Cork  to  Bangor  ;  the  girls 
were  school- fellows  of  ours,  and  we  were  very  friendly 
with  them.  You  know  what  school- friendships  are. 
They  were  daj^-scholars,  and  we  were  glad  to  have  a 
house  to  go  to  from  the  school.  The  mother  was 
alive  then  ;  she  was  very  kind,  so  indeed  are  they  all, 
and  the  girls  clever,  dashing  girls,  and  very  hand- 
some, as  you  know.  It  did  all  very  well  as  long  as  we 
were  at  school.  The  father  is  called  Captain,  but  I 
believe  he  is  only  a  Lieutenant,  however  that  does 
not  matter,  if  he  were  only  respectable  ;  but  he  is 
never  sober  ;  he  is  a  mawdlin,  disgusting  man !  Look- 
ing back  to  those  school-days,  for  you  know  children 
do  not  imderstand  things,  I  can  now  see  what  domes- 
tic misery  there  was  in  that  house  !  The  poOr  mother 
died,  and  when  she  was  gene  there  seemed  to  be 
nobody  left  to  attend  to  the  decorums  of  life.  Those 
girls  were  so  handsome,  and  their  brother,  a  clerk 
with  Mr  Williams,  was  so  wild,  that  it  bfecame  any- 
thing but  a  respectable  family  for  young  girls  to 
visit  in.  My  eyes  slowly  opened  to  all  these  things, 
but,  thank  Grod  !  they  did  open  !  My  mother,  poor 
dear,  who  is  the  best  soul  in  the  world,  but  who  has 
never  recovered  the  true  energy  of  her  character 
since  my  poor  brother's  death,  couldn't  see  what  I 
saw.     Megan  was  always  her  favourite,  and  Megan 
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was  SO  drawn  on  by  the  fascinations  of  those  girls* 
society  and  the  parties  at  their  house,  and  being  at 
the  same  time  desperately  in  love  with  Mike,  that 
nothing  could  tear  her  away  from  them.  I  went 
over  there  and  about  with  them — as  I  did  in  that 
trip  we  made  together  to  Festiniog,  that  I  might  be 
a  sort  of  guardian  angel  to  my  sister. 

"  Ours  is  not  a  happy  household,"  she  continued 
after  a  little  pause ;  "  my  mother,  who  is  sacrificing 
ever3^thing  in  her  weak  indulgence  of  Megan  and 
her  entire  sanction  of  her  intimacy  with  Mike  Gaffaldn, 
seems  to  me  at  times  to  have  lost  the  power  of  her 
own  will,  and  her  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  But,  poor 
dear,  she's  never  been  herself  since  Prees's  death, 
and  she  was  such  a  handsome,  clever  woman  till 
then  !  Oh,  Anna  !  "  said  the  poor  girl,  *'  you  don't 
know  the  difference  between  your  home  and  mine ! 
It  seems  to  me  like  coming  into  a  paradise  of  peace 
to  come  here." 

''  But  your  father  is  very  good  to  you,  darling," 
said  Anna,  wishing  to  suggest  some  thought  of  com- 
fort. 

"  Oh  yes,  my  poor  dear  father !  "  resumed  !N"esta, 
"  I  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  would  do  any- 
thing for  me.  I  am  very  fond  of  him.  But  he  has 
had  such  a  world  of  trouble,  and  vexation,  and  anxiety 
with  those  horrid  afiairs  of  Simeon  Hughes,  that 
at  times  I  am  quite  unhappy  about  him  !  It  is  such 
a  blessing,  dear  Anna,"  said  she,  taking  her  friend's 
hand  into  her  own,  "  that  your  grandfather  is  such  a 
friend  to  him  !     I  do  not  know  what  he  would  have 
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done  without  him,  for  lie  is  quite  a  gentleman  in 
feeling  ;  Mr  Rutherford  understands  him.  He  was  a 
real  comfort  to  him  during  all  that  dreadful  time 
before  the  trial  came  on ;  and  I  am  sure  we  are  so 
obliged  to  Mr  Wichelo  now  for  coming  !  My  father 
is  fond  of  whist ;  he's  a  splendid  player,  and  hasn't 
patience  with  us  women  at  home,  and  Mr  Wichelo  is 
so  good-natured." 

"  Poor  darling,  I'm  so  sorry  for  you !  "  said 
Anna,  stroking  her  friend's  cheek. 

"  Thus  you  see,  dearest  Anna,  I  have  enough  to 
make  me  sad,  and  every  now  and  then  a  great  wave 
of  trouble  comes  over  me  like  a  warning,  a  presenti- 
ment of  something  still  worse  !  And  it  may  be  very 
silly  perhaps,  but  I  cannot  help  trying  omens,  and 
they  always  come  the  same.  The  Graffakins  have 
long  been  talking  of  going  ^back  to  Ireland,  or  even 
to  America,  where  they  have  well-to-do  relations,  and 
I  expect  some  day  they  will  leave  Bangor,  for  they 
have  always  bailiffs  in  the  house,  and  one  trouble 
or  another  of  that  kind  going  on.  I  wish  with  all 
my  heart  they  had  gone  twelve  months  ago  !  To- 
day Owen  told  me  that  Megan  was  again  there, 
and  that  troubled  me.  So  I  tried  an  omen  whe- 
ther they  would  soon  go,  and  the  answer  came  fa- 
vourably. Then  I  tried  another  about  Megan,  and 
it  came  just  as  it  always  does,  and  made  me  so 
miserable  !  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  one  had  better 
be  dead  than  that  such  a  sorrow  as  that  should 
happen  !  " 

"  What  sorrow  ?"  asked  Anna,  frightened,  and  the 
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wind,  whicli  had  risen  whilst  they  were  talking, 
rattled  the  window-sash  and  roared  down  the 
chimney. 

"  There  it  is  again  !  "  said  Nesta,  "  nothing  but 
bad  omens/'  and  she  threw  herself  on  the  bed  shiver- 
ing, but  not  with  cold. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


The  fine  weather  lingered  on  till  the  beginning  of 
l^ovember,  and  the  out-of-door's  pleasures  of  the  two 
friends  were  continued  day  by  day.  Nesta  had  now 
been  three  weeks  at  Birllan-deg  and  no  one  thought 
of  her  returning  home.  The  last  perhaps  to  have 
wished  it  would  have  been  Grodfrey.  He  did  not  yet 
confess  to  himself  the  strong  fascination  in  which 
she  held  him,  but  he  was  conscious  of  an  unspeak- 
able pleasure  in  her  society.  The  echo  of  her  voice, 
the  expression  of  her  countenance,  were  continually 
in  his  mind,  and  though  he  never  neglected  a  duty 
for  the  sake  of  enjoying  her  society,  yet  he  antici- 
pated the  evenings  spent  in  her  companj^,  or  the 
rides  or  walks  which  he  took  with  her  and  Anna, 
with  a  fond  impatience  and  delight  which  gave  a 
new  and  more  delicious  impulse  to  his  life. 

"  She  certainly  is  a  very  fascinating  girl !  "  said 
his  father  to  him,  many  an  evening  which  her  music, 
her  sprightliness,  and  her  original  character  had  made 
very  quickly  to  pass,  but  the  son  would  have  been 
ashamed   of    responding    with    anything    like    the 
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empliasis  with  which  his  own  feelings  had  already- 
anticipated  his  father's  remark. 

Godfrey  was  a  wary  and  prudent  man,  who  wish- 
ed to  be  quite  sure  that  the  impression  which  she  had 
produced  on  his  mind  would  be  a  lasting  one.  The 
condition  in  which  he  found  his  heart  was  so  new 
that  he  as  yet  had  not  entire  faith  in  it. 

One  morning  the  letters  being  delivered,  Godfrey 
read  one  with  unusual  gravity,  and  soon  after  an- 
announced  that  pressing  business  required  his  return 
into  Merionethshire. 

"  We  will  therefore/'  said  he,  "  as  the  weather 
is  so  fine  to-day,  take  a  long  ramble  together.  In 
all  probability  it  will  be  the  last  opportunity  for  such 
a  pleasure  which  I  shall  have  for  some  time." 

The  girls  were  delighted,  for  in  company  with  him 
they  could  go  much  farther  than  usual.  They  decided 
therefore  go  up  Carrig-druidion,  past  Mawn-ddu  to 
the  old  church  of  Llangelynin,  and  from  the  wild  stony 
crest  of  the  Carrig-y-ddinas  look  down  upon  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Conway.  This  was  a  favourite 
scene  with  Nesta, 

"  When  I  am  married,"  she  said  as  they  came 
within  distant  view  of  the  craggy  ridges  near  the 
old  church,  "  I  should  like  it  to  be  at  Llangelynin  ; 
and  if  I  marry  happily  I'll  make  my  husband  repair 
and  beautify  that  dear  old  church  as  a  thank-offering  1 
I  wonder  people  never  do  make  thank-offerings  for 
happy  marriages." 

''Because,"  said  Anna,  "nobody  can  say  that  a 
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marriage  is  happy  before  it  is  ended,  and  then  it's  too 
late  to  give  thanks.'' 

"I  should  know,"  rejoined  Nest  a,  "  if  I  were 
married,  whether  mine  was  a  happy  marriage  or  not, 
long  before  my  husband  was  dead,  and  so  would 
you,  Anna.  Therefore  if  you  will  be  married  at 
Llangelynin  church  on  this  condition  it  will  not  be 
ruinous  twenty  years  hence  ;  because  you  are  sure 
to  be  happy  !  " 

*'  By  the  by,  when  is  Dr  Wynne  coming  ? " 
asked  Godfrey,  who  had  listened  to  the  above  talk  of 
the  two  girls  with  singular  interest ;  "  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  not  see  him  this  time,  Anna." 

"  Shall  you  be  away  long,  Uncle  Godfrey  ?  "  asked 
she. 

"  Probably  I  shall — probably  longer  than  I  like, 
for  I  foresee  a  law- suit  for  us,  which  may  perhaps  take 
me  to  London." 

Anna  thought  with  secret  satisfaction  of  her 
lover's  visit  occurring  during  her  uncle's  absence. 

As  they  were  approaching  Mawn-ddu  Nesta  said  : 

"  There  is  the  sweetest  little  child  at  the  nearest 
of  those  cottages  that  you  ever  beheld.  "Wordsworth 
would  have  vmtten  no  end  of  poems  to  her." 

"  That  is  Richard  Rowlands'  cottage, "  remark- 
ed Godfrey,  for  he  knew  the  place  well.  "  Rowlands 
is  a  clever  fellow !  I  think  of  having  him  over 
in  Merionethshire.  He  is  far  beyond  a  common 
quarryman.  I  shall  probably  make  an  overseer  of 
him." 
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"He'll  have  better  wages  then,  will  he  not?" 
asked  Anna. 

"  And  the  son  of  that  poor  old  Simeon  Hughes 
that  we  were  talking  about  one  day,"  said  Nesta, 
^*  lives  there  too.  My  father  knew  what  a  steady,  re- 
ligious man  young  Rowlands  was,  therefore  he  placed 
the  lad  with  him.  He  is  my  father's  ward,  you 
know,  and  therefore  he  was  glad  to  place  him  in 
such  good  hands." 

They  had  now  crossed  the  stream  and  were  ascend- 
ing to  lanto's  tram-way,  which  they  stopped  to 
admire,  Godfrey  explaining  it  to  them. 

"  It  is  really  a  very  ingenious  little  thing,"  said 
he,  ^'  Rowlands  told  me  about  it.  He  is  as  much  pleased 
as  if  it  were  his  own  invention  ;  and  lanto  is  a  good, 
steady  lad.  He  has,  no  doubt,  a  great  turn  for  mechanics, 
which  I  am  glad  to  see,  but  Rowlands  told  me  a  very 
foolish  thing  about  him,  which  I  should  have  thought 
he  himself  had  more  sense  then  to  have  believed." 

"  What  was  it,  uncle  ?  "  inquired  Anna. 

"He  said  that  the  lad  had  a  great  faculty — he 
could  hear  the  knockers — " 

"  The  what,  uncle  ?  "  asked  Anna. 

"The knockers,"  repeated  he," for  the  Welsh  fancy 
— is  it  not  so.  Miss  Ts^esta  ? — that  they  hear  the 
spirits  of  the  ore  at  work  in  the  yet  unopened  mine. 
Rowlands  told  me  this  as  gravely  as  could  be, 
evidently  believing  every  word  himself.  He  said  that 
lanto  Hughes,  when  he  lay  down  on  a  certain  part  of 
the  hill,  could  hear  the  knockers  at  work ;  that  he  him- 
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self  had  turned  up  a  sod  and  found  the  ore,  a  spe- 
cimen of  which,  he  brought  to  me." 

"  And  real,  good  ore  it  was,  I  suppose,"  said 
I^esta. 

"Yerygood  ore  it  appeared  to  be,"  replied  Godfrey ; 
"  but  the  story  was  so  absurd  that  I  could  not  listen 
to  it.  No  man  in  his  senses  could.  That's  six  months 
ago,  and  I  never  expected  to  hear  any  more  about  it, 
when  only  last  week  Rowlands  came  to  me  again  with 
the  same  story  and  more  ore.  lanto,  he  said,  was 
always  hearing  the  knockers,  and  that  it  was  a  denying 
of  God's  Providence  to  His  face  not  to  believe.  '  If 
you'll  take  me  to  the  place,  Rowlands,'  said  I, '  and  let 
me  hear  the  knockers  and  see  the  ore  dug  out  at  the 
place,  then  I  may  believe.'  But  no,  that  he  couldn't 
do  !  It  really  is  extraordinary  to  me  how  a  sensible 
man  who  reads  the  Penny  Magazine  and  Cyclopedia 
can  believe  such  nonsense." 

"  But  it  is  all  true,"  said  Nesta,  "  every  word  of 
it !  Do  you  believe,  Mr  Godfrey,  that  either  you  or 
the  Penny  Cyclopedists  know  everything  ?  Don't  you 
think  that  there  may  be  mysterious  laws  of  God,  or 
nature,  which  is  the  same  thing,  which  you  and  they 
have  not  yet  comprehended  ?  " 

"  I  believe  there  is  nothing  in  this  world,"  replied 
the  young  man,  "  which  science  cannot  fathom  ;  and 
that  which  is  contrary  to  reason  I  believe  contrarj^ 
to  truth." 

"  And  I  believe,"  said  Nesta,  "  that  there  are  two 
great  realms  in  nature,  the  outward  and  the  inward, 
the  one  being  as  real  as  the  other.     Science  can  and 
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does  penetrate  the  one,  the  outward,  and  will  in  time  lay 
bare  all  its  mysteries ;  but  at  present — whatever  science 
or  even  intellect  may  do  in  time  to  come — they  now  lead 
away  from  and  are  antagonistic  to  the  inward,  which  is 
the  realm  of  the  spiritual  life.  We  Welsh  people,  like 
all  primitive  and  simple  nations,  as  yet  retain  our  hold 
upon  the  realm  of  spirit ;  it  has  not  quite  gone  from 
ois  yet,  and  there  are  many  living  amongst  us  to  whom 
more  or  less  of  the  inward,  the  spiritual,  is  revealed. 
This  Ian  to,  who  seems  so  absurd  to  you,  is  one  of  them 
I  have  no  doubt.  His  father  was  a  religious  man,  and 
his  mother  a  woman,  as  I  have  heard,  of  very  extraor- 
dinary gifts.  Therefore  do  not  disbelieve  a  word  of 
what  Rowlands  has  told  you.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  knockers  to  be  heard  in  Cardiganshire  before 
any  mine  is  opened;  and  my  mother  knows  many 
cases  where  the  same  has  occurred  in  Merionethshire, 
and  I  have  heard  old  Gfwen  Thomas,  times  without 
end,  tell  how  her  father  heard  the  knockers  before 
Llwyn  Llwyd  mine  was  opened,  and  I  believe  it  was 
owing  to  him  that  the  mine  was  worked  at  all.'' 

*'  Do  you  believe  in  fairies,  then  ?  ''  asked  Anna. 

"Of  course  I  do,"  replied  she  emphatically. 

Godfrey  laughed  with  all  his  heart. 

*'  You  may  laugh,  Mr  Godfrey,"  she  said,  "  but  I 
believe  with  old  Giraldus,  as  my  old  Wynne  tells  me, 
that  the  priest  EUedurus  was  taken  by  the  fairies, 
when  he  was  a  child,  to  Fairyland,  where  he  lived 
with  them,  and  learned  their  language,  which  was  be- 
tween Welsh  and  Irish. '^ 

*^  I    have  read,"  said  Anna,  "  that  the  Druids, 
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and  perhaps  the  Christians,  when  they  were  perse- 
cuted, and  lived  in  woods  and  caves,  took  children 
and  brought  them  up  carefully,  and  sent  them  out  at 
night  to  fetch  food,  and  being  honest  people,  paid 
money  for  what  they  had,  which  gave  rise  to  the  story 
of  the  fairies  leaving  a  piece  of  money  on  the  clean 
hearth  where  they  were  well  treated,  because  the  clean 
people  would  be  sure  to  be  the  kindest." 

"  I  dare  say  it  was  so,"  said  Nesta.  "  The  Druids 
and  the  Christians  might  make  use  of  the  universal 
belief  of  those  times,  but  that  does  not  do  away  with 
the  truth  of  the  thing  itself.  I  believe  in  the  Tylwyth 
Teg,  and  that  if  you  cut  a  turf  from  St  David's  and 
stand  upon  it,  you  will  see  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed. 
And  coming  nearer  home,  I  believe  in  the  dreary 
stones  of  Helog  ab  Clunog,  and  in  the  true-love  story 
of  Trwyn  wylfa,  or  the  "Weeping  Point.  There  now, 
you  have  my  creed  at  full !  " 

"  And  what  else  do  you  believe  in.  Miss  Nesta  ?  " 
asked  Godfrey  ;  "  I  suppose  in  corpse-candles,  and  the 
terrible  Aderyn-y-Corff  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,  because  I  know  numbers  of  peo- 
ple who  have  both  heard  and  seen  them.  Gwen 
Thomas  told  me  herself  that  she  always  heard  the 
Aderyn-y-Corff  before  a  death.  She  heard  it  before 
old  Simeon  Hughes's,  and  old  Simeon  told  my  father 
that  he  saw  the  funeral  procession,  and  heard  all  the 
wailing  going  up  from  the  sea  into  Anglesea,  just 
when  the  wife  of  the  Garth  ferryman  died,  and  my 
father  never  doubted  him,  for  though  old  Simeon 
might  be  muddle-headed  about  money  matters,  he 
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was  not  the  man  to  say  what  was  not  true.  And  now 
our  shepherd  Eneas  Jones  says  that  Fridd-bach  is 
haunted,  so  that  he  dare  not  sleep  there  by  himself." 

''  Does  he  see  anything  ?  "  asked  Anna. 

''  He  says  that  something  is  both  heard  and  seen. 
That  the  settle  on  which  Simeon  died,  and  which 
was  so  old  and  worthless  that  they  did  not  carry  it 
away  with  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  is  continually 
moved  out  of  its  place.  He  has  seen  it  move  before 
his  own  eyes,  and  no  hand  touch  it ;  and  as  to  the 
sounds,  they  are  frightful  at  times  !  Caleb  sleeps 
up  there  with  him  to  keep  him  company." 

**  I  should  not  think  much  of  Caleb  as  a  defence 
against  ghosts,  or  anything  else,"  remarked  Anna. 

"But  he  is  companj^,"  returned  Nesta,  "  and 
Eneas  says  that  when  Caleb  is  there  the  place  is 
much  stiller." 

''He  is  frightened, that's  all,"  said  Godfrey;  *'  peo- 
ple can  imagine  anything  in  their  terror." 

"And  do  you  know  anything  more?"  asked 
Anna,  who  was  insatiable  in  this  kind  of  lore. 

"  I  know  a  young  lady  in  Bangor,"  replied  her 
friend,  ''  who  comes  from  Dolgelley,  and  her  mother, 
a  very  religious  woman,  felt  one  day  as  she  sat  in  the 
kitchen  a  great  shock,  as  of  a  ship  striking  against 
a  rock,  and  Dolgelley,  you  know,  is  not  near  the  sea, 
but  she  heard  the  roar  of  the  waves  and  the  cries  as  of 
the  people  in  distress.  She  was  very  much  affected, 
for  she  had  a  son  at  sea,  and  she  said  '  that  is  my  son's 
ship  which  has  struck  !  I  cannot  save  him,  but  I  can 
pray  for  him  !  '     So  she  knelt  down  and  prayed  that 
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his  life  and  the  lives  of  those  who  were  with  him. 
might  be  saved.  He  was  in  the  India  service,  and  it 
was  six  months  before  they  heard  from  him,  and  then 
he  wrote  that  he  and  his  ship,  and  all  her  crew  and 
passengers,  had  experienced  a  most  miraculous  deliver- 
ance from  death,  for  that  on  such  a  day — and  it  was 
the  very  same  when  his  mother  had  felt  it — the  ship 
struck  upon  a  rock  amongst  the  Moluccas,  and  the 
Captain  and  all  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  But  half 
an  hour  afterwards,  when  they  expected  the  ship  go- 
ing to  pieces  every  moment,  for  they  could  not  put  out 
a  boat  on  account  of  the  surf  and  the  rocks,  a  great 
wave  lifted  them  off,  and  set  them  again  in  the  deep 
water,  so  that  their  voyage  was  made  in  safety,  and 
not  a  life  lost !  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr  God- 
frey ?  "  asked  she  triumphantly. 

"  I  do  not  deny  the  force  of  prayer,"  replied  he, 
"  and  I  believe  everything  possible  with  God.  But 
all  that  you  have  told  us,  and  every  instance  of  which 
I  know  anything,  even  this  case  of  lanto's,  are  at 
second  hand.  I  never  yet  heard  any  relation  of  the 
miraculous  at  first  hand.  Have  you  any  knowledge 
of  these  wonderful  things  from  your  own  actual  ex- 
perience ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  said  she,  her  countenance  assuming 
an  unusual  gravity,  "  I  have  indeed,  and  I  know  I 
shall  again,  many  times  perhaps  before  I  die,  espe- 
cially if  my  life  should  not  be  happy." 

They  were  now  at  the  old  church,  and  entering 
the  grave-yard,  sate  down  upon  a  flat  tomb-stone.  Then 
Nesta  began. 
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"  You  remember  my  brother  Frees  ?  " 

"  Certainly/'  returned  Gfodfrey,  "  a  very  hand- 
some youth." 

"He  would  have  been  the  pride  of  the  family 
if  he  had  lived,  poor  fellow  !  '^  she  said.  "  Megan  and 
I  were  not  at  home  when  he  was  drowned.  It  was 
the  first  year  we  were  at  school.  I  used  to  learn  my 
lessons  in  an  evening,  by  putting  my  frock- skirt  over 
my  head,  and  making  a  sort  of  little  cave  in  which  I 
could  shut  out  all  the  bustle  and  movement  of  the 
school- room,  and  so  be  quiet  to  myself.  I  was  sitting 
in  this  way  near  the  window  one  evening  just  after 
tea — it  was  the  2nd  of  August — when  all  at  once  I 
heard  my  brother's  voice  utter  a  loud  cry,  '  God  be 
merciful  to  my  soul ! '  It  seemed  to  ring  through 
the  whole  house.  I  threw  my  frock  back  from  my 
head,  and  started  up,  for  I  thought  some  of  the  girls 
had  played  me  a  trick.  But  there  was  not  a  crea- 
ture in  the  room ;  they  were  all  gone  out  into  the 
playground,  for  there  had  been  rain,  and  now  it  had 
cleared  up,  and  they  were  gone  to  take  their  exer- 
cise. I  had  not  heard  them  go.  But  in  my  brain  and 
through  my  heart  I  heard  the  cry.  It  seemed  to  strike 
upon  every  nerve,  and  then  it  thrilled  back  again !  I 
never  can  forget  it,  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred  years 
old. 

"  There  was  a  rumour  in  the  town  that  evening 
that  poor  Frees  was  drowned,  but  not  a  word  of  it 
reached  us ;  and  though  my  father  went  through 
Bangor,  and  back  the  next  day,  and  you,  Mr  Godfrey, 
I  remember,  were  there  too,  yet  they  did  not  tell  us 
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at  the  school  till  evening,  though  everybody  knew 
it  all  day.     But  I  told  them  the  night  before  that 

1  knew  something  dreadful  was  amiss  at  home.  I 
was  sure  Prees  was  dead  before  they  told  me.  "We 
were  very  fond  of  each  other,  and  it  is  so  affect- 
ing to  me  to  think  that  his  cry  of  agony  reached  me 
and  nobody  else  !  And  when  we  meet  in  the  spirit- 
world  he'll  tell  me  those  were  the  words  he  used  !  And 
it  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  me,  poor  boy  !  to  know 
that  his  last  words  were  a  cry  to  God  for  mercy !  " 

So  saying  she  bowed  her  head  to  her  knees,  and 
sate  in  silence  for  some  time. 

When  she  raised  her  head  again,  Godfrey  said  : 
"  I  am  sure  you  believe  every  word  you  have 
told  us.  But  let  me  ask  you  a  simple  question,  dear 
^N^esta,"  he  had  never  spoken  to  her  so  before,  "  may 
it  not  have  been  a  dream,  a  very  remarkable  dream,  I 
allow,  but  still  a  dream  ?  You  had  fallen  asleep  over 
your  books,  you  must  have  been  asleep  some  time, 
for  your  companions  had  gone  out  unperceived  by 

you-"  _ 

"  It  is  no  use  arguing  questions  of  this  kind," 
said  she,  impatiently  interrupting  him,  "you  asked 
for  my  experience,  and  you  consider  it  a  dream.  You 
men  of  science  and  intellect  cannot  understand  these 
things.     Why  then  do  you  ask  about  them  ?'' 

She  was  deeply  agitated.  The  remembrance  of  the 
brother  whom  she  loved  and  the  terrible  augury  of  his 
death  had  strangely  troubled  her.  She  walked  round  to 
the  end  of  the  church,  and  was  looking  into  the  desolate 
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interior  through  a  broken  window,  when  Godfrey 
joined  her.  Anna  remained  sitting  on  the  grave- 
stone^ musing  'on  some  ghostly  stories  which  had 
been  told  her  by  Dr  Wynne. 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  displeased  you  by  my  can- 
dour, Miss  IN'esta,"  said  he,  speaking  in  an  unusually 
kind  voice,  for  he  felt  greatly  attracted  to  her.  Though 
he  could  not  regard  the  incident  she  had  related 
otherwise  than  as  a  dream,  still  he  was  anxious  to  re- 
move any  painful  impression  his  words  might  have 
produced. 

"  Not  at  all^"  replied  she,  turning  upon  him  eyes 
which  had  been  weeping,  "  no  one  has  a  right  to  be 
displeasecJ  with  another  for  his  honest  opinions. 
Opinions  generally  are  of  very  little  importance  to 
any  one  but  the  individual  who  holds  them,  ex- 
cepting in  so  far  as  God's  eternal  truth  is  concerned, 
but  that  He  will  vindicate  and  establish  in  His  own 
time." 

"  Then  my  opinion,  right  or  wrong,  is,  I  fear,  not 
of  much  consequence  to  you,"  he  remarked. 

"  To  me !  Oh  no,  unless  on  Anna's  account," 
she  said. 

^'  But  the  truce  between  you  and  me  has  certainly 
passed  by  this  time  into  an  established  peace." 

She  smiled,  her  old  frank  smile,  and  said,  "I 
think  you  have  had  sufficient  proof  of  that  every  day 
through  the  last  several  weeks." 

But  he  did  not  feel  satisfied  ;  he  held  out  his  hand 
as  if  for  further  confirmation,  saying,  "  Give  me  yet 
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anotlier  proof.      Think  well  of  me  though.  I  may  not 
believe  either  in  knockers  or  ghosts." 

She  gave  him  her  hand  in  token  of  good- will,  and 
he  still  held  it  when  they  returned  to  Anna;  but 
nothing  more  was  said. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Two  days  after  this  excursion  Godfrey  left  for 
Merionethshire,  his  last  words  to  the  girls  being : 

"  You  must  not  forget  that  I  have  a  guest-chamber 
in  my  house  at  Pentre-cwm.*  But  if  you  will  both 
come  and  see  me  it  will  be  infinitely  better.  I  can 
find  you  very  good  amusement  for  a  week,  and  we 
will  then  go  together  to  Hugh  Lloyd's  pulpit/' 

Hugh  Lloyd's  pulpit  was  a  sort  of  by-word 
amongst  them,  meaning  the  extreme  of  everything, 
whether  of  fine  scenery,  "  the  divine  awen,"  or 
whatever  else  was  superlatively  "Welsh. 

The  girls  were  delighted,  and  declared  they  would 
go. 

"  Then  also,"  said  Nesta,  "  you  must  take  us  to 
the  Beddau-Gwyr-Ardudwy,  or  the  Graves  of  the 
Men  of  Ardudwy,  and  the  Maiden's  Lake.  You  must 
see  these,  Anna,  because  I  am  going  to  write  a  poem 
about  them,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  will  not." 

"  You  shall  be  our  guide,"  said  Godfrey,  "  you 
shall  show  us  everything !  " 

*  Pronounced  Pentre-coom. 
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When  Godfrey  was  gone,  Anthony  Wichelo  took 
up  his  quarters  much  more  permanently  at  Birllan- 
deg,  and  Dr  Wynne  in  the  course  of  a  week  paid  his 
first  visit. 

"  I  cannot  spare  you  now,  Nesta,"  said  Anna, 
the  day  after  his  arrival,  "  you  see  how  completely 
he  absorbs  me.  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  him 
whilst  he  is  here.  You  must  stay  and  bear  grandpapa 
company.  He  likes  you  so  much,  and  it  would  make 
me  miserable  to  see  him  maundering  about  the  gar- 
den by  himself." 

Nesta  stayed ;  and  such  a  gay,  new  life  began  at 
old  Birllan-deg  as  was  wonderful.  Dr  Wynne,  in  his 
quiet,  gentlemanly  way,  set  the  whole  little  world 
round  him  in  movement,  and  every  one  drawn 
within  the  sphere  of  his  influence  seemed,  like  Anna 
herself,  to  become  his  slave.  Sometimes  they  made 
great  riding  parties,  Anthony  Wichelo,  who  borrowed 
a  horse  from  Hentref,  joining  them,  and  then  they 
scoured  over  the  country  far  and  wide,  returning  to  a 
late  dinner  hungry  as  hunters,  and  full  of  the  most 
exuberant  spirits.  Nesta  was  not  much  of  a  com- 
panion for  Mr  Rutherford ;  but  no  matter !  their 
gaiety  communicated  itself  to  the  old  man,  who 
went  out  to  see  them  mounted  each  morning,  then 
returned  to  the  silent,  solitary  house,  with  the  in- 
fection of  their  happiness  upon  him ;  ate  his  two- 
o'clock  dinner  by  himself;  and  was  always  ready  to 
receive  them  on  their  return,  and  take  his  tea  at  their 
lively  dinner-table,  amused  by  all  the  incidents  of 
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their  ride,  which  Nesta  and  Dr  Wynne  related  with 
picturesque,  if  not  exaggerated,  details  for  his  en- 
tertainment. At  these  dinners  Anna  appeared  in 
•evening  costume,  Dr  Wynne  liked  it,  she  said ;  and 
jN^esta  followed  her  example,  wearing  her  Welsh 
pearls  for  which  they  had  one  day  called  at  Caergwyn, 
and  which  were  now  greatly  admired.  In  the  even- 
ing came  music  and  singing,  and  Nesta,  who  in  these 
•accomplishments  far  excelled  her  friend,  inspired,  as 
it  were,  by  a  kindred  spirit  in  Dr  Wynne,  sang  and 
played  like  another  Taliesin.  They  two  were  en- 
thusiastic over  Welsh  poetry  and  music  and  tradi- 
tion, and  talked  and  sang  Welsh  together,  and  en- 
chanted their  small  but  admiring  audience. 

Nesta  could  not  avoid  drawing  comparisons  be- 
tween Dr  Wynne  and  Godfrey,  and  the  disharmony 
and  antagonism  which  she  felt  more  or  less  toward 
him,  in  herself,  now  seemed  to  exist  in  remembrance 
like  a  grating  discord. 

"  I  must  say  that  I  am  glad  your  uncle  is  not 
here  just  now,"  said  she,  after  one  of  these  gay  even- 
ings, to  Anna  in  her  chamber,  "he  would  think  us 
mad,  or  worse,  if  we  were  to  go  on  in  this  way  before 
him  ;  and  you  see  Dr  Wynne  thinks  exactly  as  I  do, 
and  he  is  a  very  learned  man,  quite  as  learned  as  your 
uncle,  only  in  another  way.  But  I  hope  we  shall  not 
annoy  Mr  Rutherford,"  added  she,  remembering 
how  quietly  the  old  man  had  sate  all  the  evening. 

"  jSFot  we,  indeed  !  "  returned  Anna;  "  didn't  you 
•see  the  little  smile  on  his  lips  and  the  merry  twinkle 
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in  his  eye  ?  I  know  his  dear  old  face  well  enough  to 
be  sure  whether  he  is  amused  or  not !  He  is  often 
very  quiet,  but  not  the  less  happy  for  that !  " 

Dr  "Wynne,  who  had  known  Anthony  Wichelo  in 
Bath,  took  to  that  young  man,  as  Godfrey  had  never 
done.  It  made  him  seem  quite  a  person  of  consequence 
when  Dr  Wynne  taking  his  arm  the  two  walked  about 
for  half  an  hour,  seeming  to  lack  no  subject  of  con- 
versation all  the  time.  They  were  thus  walking  up 
and  down  the  garden  one  day  when  the  two  girls 
were  together  in  the  parlour,  and  Anna,  who  was 
somewhat  jealous  of  her  lover  bestowing  his  time  on 
any  one  but  herself,  said,  rather  petulantly,  "  I  wish 
he  would  come  in.  I  can't  think  what  they  have 
to  talk  about !  " 

''  It  is  very  good  and  generous  of  him,"  returned 
Nesta,  "  to  take  such  notice  of  Mr  Wichelo;  and  yet," 
added  she,  the  next  moment,  "  I  never  can  under- 
stand what  it  is  in  Mr  Wichelo  that  makes  everybody 
ignore  him  as  it  were.  I  think  we  are  all  very  rude  to 
him,  for  he  really  is  a  good  fellow,  and  they  like  him 
so  much  at  our  house.  I  wish  he  would  take  to  going 
there  again." 

^'Is  it  not  very  queer,  grandpapa,"  said  Anna 
turning  to  him,  for  he  too  was  in  the  room,  and  she 
had  no  scruple  in  calling  his  attention  from  his  news- 
paper, *^is  it  not  very  queer  the  way  Anthony  treats 
his  letters  ?  " 

''  How  is  that  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  He  has  a  good  many  letters,"  she  replied  ;  "he 
had  eight  when  he  came  back  from  Caergwyn  last 
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week.  He  took  all  those  letters,  as  soon  as  lie  had 
looked  at  them — and  some  of  them  he  did  not  read — 
and  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  tore  them 
quietly  up  behind  his  back;,  and  threw  them  into  the 
fire,  thinking  nobody  saw  him." 

*'  I  saw  him,"  said  I^esta,  "  plainly  enough ;  they 
were  letters,  I  have  no  doubt,  demanding  money,  for 
they  all  came  from  Oxford.  And  that  I  suppose  was 
his  way  of  answering  them.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
Dr  Wynne  and  he  are  talking  about  them  at  this 
moment." 

"  And  he  read  service  at  Dol-y-maenan  last  Sun- 
day week,"  said  Anna..^  "  Only  think  of  that,  grand- 
papa !  " 

''  What,  in  Welsh  ?  "  asked  he. 

^'  No,  in  English,  for  a  good  many  people  who 
attend  church — all  the  Caergwyn  people  for  instance, 
understand  English,"  said  Anna. 

*'  Not  my  mother,"  interposed  Nesta;  "but  how- 
ever, he  did  read  service ;  Megan  wrote  me  word,  and 
the  Gafiakins  were  there,  and  Mr  Llanddarog,  which 
was  a  very  good  thing,  because  Mr  Edwards  is  now 
so  ill,  that  he  is  never  likely  to  be  better,  nor  indeed 
ever  again  to  perform  duty,  and  the  living  is  in  Mr 
Llanddarog's  gift." 

At  that  moment  the  two  gentlemen  entered,  and 
from  the  first  words  of  Dr  Wynne,  it  was  evident 
that  their  conversation  had  been  akin  to  that  in  the 
parlour. 

"  I  have  been  telling  Wichelo,"  said  he,  '^  that  he 

VOL.  III.  5 
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will  have  a  good  chance  of  the  living  of  Dol-y- 
maenan,  if  that  will  satisfy  his  ambition.  He  used 
to  be  tolerably  intimate  with  Llanddarog,  but  he  has 
let  the  acquaintance  drop/' 

"He  is  so  confoundedly  proud  now  he  has  mar- 
ried Lady  Helen/'  remarked  Anthony. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,  my  good  fellow!  "  said 
Wynne,  "  the  fault  is  all  your  own  !  Now  I'll  tell 
you,  Anna,  what  I  have  been  proposing :  I  know  the 
Earl  of  Wilton,  Lady  Helen's  father  ;  I  was  called 
in  to  him  at  Bath  last  winter,  and  we  got  on  capitally 
together.  I  have  dined  as  often  as  three  times  in  the 
week  with  him.  I  saw  Lady  Helen  there  also.  I 
shall  therefore  go  over,  and  as  Wichelo  made  a  good 
hit  by  reading  the  service  the  other  Sunday — and,  by- 
the-by,  he  reads  very  well — I  shall  see  if  I  cannot  drop 
in  a  good  word  for  him.  It  would  be  a  nice  thing 
if  we  could  get  him  settled  at  Dol-y-maenan,  would 
it  not,  sir  ?  "  said  he,  appealing  to  Mr  Hutherford. 

But  Mr  Rutherford  did  not  immediately  reply, 
he  was  thinking  of  his  grandson's  fitness  for  the  office  ; 
nevertheless  he  cordially  thanked  Dr  Wynne  for  his 
kind  thought  and  good  suggestion.  But  by  this  time 
Dr  Wynne  and  the  girls  were  busy  talking  of  a  drive 
as  far  as  the  Suspension  Bridge,  that  they  might 
look  at  that  wonderful  erection  and  see  what  progress 
it  was  making.  It  was  a  great  object  of  interest  to 
all  England  at  that  time,  and  Dr  Wynne  had  not  yet 
seen  it. 

The  following  Sunday  Anthony  Wichelo  did  duty 
at  Tanrallt-vawr,  for  there  both  English  and  Welsh 
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service  was  performed  in  the  day,  the  clergyman 
speaking  both  languages.  Anthony  performed  his 
part  very  well,  and  preached,  as  all  agreed,  an  ex- 
cellent sermon  from  the  text  of  the  widow's  mite. 

On  Monday  Dr  "Wynne  went  over  to  Llanddarog 
and  Anthony  spent  the  whole  morning  with  his 
grandfather  in  the  counting-house.  What  took 
place  between  them  was  never  known ;  but  it  was  re- 
marked that  the  young  clergyman  was  very  silent 
at  dinner,  and  his  grandfather  both  silent  and  grave. 

That  same  afternoon  Anthony  set  off  on  a  fishing 
expedition  and  did  not  return  for  a  week,  during 
which  time  Mr  Rutherford  both  wrote  and  received 
several  letters  from  Oxford  ;  but  no  more  came  for 
his  nephew. 

Dr  Wynne's  visit  to  Llanddarog  was  so  satisfactor}'' 
that  he  returned  in  the  evening  with  an  invitation 
to  spend  a  week  there,  when  he  left  Birllan-deg. 

Amongst  other  occurrences  which  seemed  to 
follow  upon  Godfrey's  absence  was  a  visit  from 
Grrono  Yaughan.  It  was  now  a  long  time  since  he 
had  been  there,  and  everybody  made  him  welcome. 
Mr  Rutherford  took  him  to  see  his  turnip-crop,  and 
his  grass  land,  and  his  few  head  of  cattle,  and  as  they 
slowly  walked  from  field  to  field,]  inquired  after  hu 
land  and  his  stock. 

Grono  told  him  that  all  were  flourishing  and 
prosperous ;  he  never  had  better  crops  nor  finer 
harvest  weather.  He  was  making  money  ;  and  if  he 
should  die  to-morrow,  and  all  was  sold,  there  would  be 
five  thousand  pounds  a-piece  for  each  of  the  girls. 
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But  for  all  that,  "  I  feel  low  and  out  of  sorts/'  he 
said,  "  and  am  now  come  over  to  have  a  little  talk  with 
you,  sir,  for  you  are  the  only  person  I  can  ask  any 
advice  from." 

He  then  went  on  to  explain  that  Rowlands 
Mawn-ddu  had  been  to  him  about  his  giving  an 
apprentice  fee  for  the  lad,  who  was  now  fourteen. 
Simeon  Hughes,  it  was  true,  had  put  it  in  his  Will 
that  a  year's  rent  of  Caergwyn  was  to  be  paid  for  that 
purpose,  and  had  told  Rowlands  and  others  the  same. 
But  he  had  said  nothing  about  the  after  transactions 
which  nullified  everything  that  went  before.  And 
now  Rowlands  demanded  it  in  a  most  violent  manner, 
and  was  very  decisive,  and  threatened  he  didn't  know 
what.  It  had  very  much  upset  him.  What  did  Mr 
Rutherford  advise  ?  " 

"It's  a  very  difficult  case  for  you,  my  friend," 
said  Mr  Rutherford,  feeling  most  kindly  interested 
for  him,  "and  I  foresee  many  complications  which 
may  lead  to  long  and  troublesome  lawsuits." 

"  What  can  I  do,  sir  ?  "  asked  Grono,  his  mind 
however  being  made  up  all  the  time. 

"  You  must  do  exactly  as  you  are  doing," 
returned  his  adviser,  "go  on  quietly  your  own 
way." 

"Rowlands  already  threatens  law,"  said  Grono. 
"  The  girl  is  going  to  marry  an  Englishman  that 
they  say  will  have  money ;  Rowlands  says  that  he 
will  join  them,  and  they  will  go  to  law  and  have 
every  penny,  and  never  rest  till  I  am  brought  to 
beggary !  " 
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"  People  talk  they  do  not  know  what,  when  they 
^re  angry,"  returned  Mr  Rutherford;  ^'but  if  there  be 
a  money-making  Englishman  amongst  them  he'll  see 
what  the  chances  of  the  case  are  before  he  rushes 
into  law.  Take  my  word  for  it,  Yaughan,  that  the 
Englishman  will  keep  those  Welsh  people  out  of  law. 
The  Welsh  are  fonder  of  law  than  the  English. 
Besides,  if  they  were  ever  so  mad  about  it,  nothing 
can  be  done  till  the  boy  is  of  age.  Therefore  do  you 
be  quiet.  Possess  your  mind  in  patience ;  farm  your 
land  well,  and  make  as  much  money  as  you  can.  I'm 
glad  to  hear  that  there  are  such  good  prospects  for 
your  daughters." 

"  I  wish  I  could  look  at  things  as  cheerfully  as 
you  do,  Mr  Eutherford,"  said  Grono,  rather  despond- 
ingly. 

"  Well,  if  your  cause  is  good,  and  I  suppose  it  is," 
said  he,  not  doubting  it,  but  by  way  of  argument, 
^'  then  there's  nothing  for  you  to  fear." 

Grono  said,  with  a  great  oath,  that  his  cause  was 
sound  and  good  ;  that  Simeon  Hughes  was  a  muddle- 
headed  fool,  and  that  Malmsey  Edwards  had  assured 
him  over  and  over  again  that  nobody  could  touch 
either  him  or  the  Caergwyn  property. 

"  Then,  my  friend,  be  calm,"  said  Mr  Rutherford, 
"  don't  distress  yourself  about  what  Rowlands  or  any- 
body else  may  say.  With  a  good  conscience  and  a 
good  improving  property,  I  don't  see  how  a  man  could 
be  much  better  off  than  you  are  I  " 

Grono  was  wonderfully  cheered  and  strengthened 
by  his  visit,  and  Nesta  felt  so  grateful  to  Mr  Ruther- 
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ford,  that  she  exerted  herself  still  more  that  evening 
to  amuse.  Dr  "Wynne  and  she  seemed  mutually  to 
inspire  each  other.     It  was  a  glorious  evening. 

But  her  father's  visit  was  ostensibly  in  part  to 
know  when  Nesta  was  returning.  She  had  now  been 
five  weeks  at  Birllan-deg  ;  her  mother  was  poorly,  he 
said,  and  they  would  be  glad  for  her  to  come  home. 

The  following  day  Dr  Wynne  was  to  leave  ;  true, 
he  would  still  remain  a  week  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  intended  to  return  to  them  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
Anna  could  not  part  with  Nesta  just  then.  In  a  few 
days  she  promised  to  do  so.  She  said  that  she  and 
her  grandfather  would  take  her  home,  and  have  tea 
at  Caergwyn,  if  Mrs  Yaughan  would  invite  them. 
Grono  gave  the  invitation  at  once,  in  the  name  of  his 
wife,  and  JN^esta  seconded  it.  Then  Grono  went  on  to 
say  that  they  were  talking  of  having  a  house-warming 
before  long,  perhaps  at  Christmas,  and  he  hoped  his 
Birllan-deg  friends  would  be  there.  IN'esta  knew  that 
this  was  in  prospect,  but  she  had  hesitated  even  to  in- 
vite Anna,  knowing  that  they  had  many  acquaintance 
of  an  incongruous  character ;  but  as  Anna  now  very 
cheerfully  responded  to  the  invitation,  she  seconded 
it,  and  to  insure  it  being  pleasant  in  any  case  to  her 
friend,  said,  "  But  as  the  time  is  not  fixed  yet,  it  shall 
be  when  Dr  Wynne  pays  his  next  visit,  whether  it  be 
Christmas  or  early  in  the  year." 

To  this  her  father  most  willingly  assented,  and 
returned  home  with  a  much  easier  mind,  very  well 
pleased  to  think  that  the  man  Laura  Hughes  was 
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about  to  marry  was  an  Englisliman,  and  that  the 
English  did  not  like  law. 

Dr  Wynne  paid  his  visit  to  Mr  Llanddarog  and 
Lady  Helen,  and  every  day  sent  beautiful  notes  to 
Anna.  He  always  said  that  he  was  coming  to  take 
another  adieu,  but,  as  it  happened,  he  did  not  come. 

Godfrey  was  expected  back,  and  Wynne  was  sud- 
denly called  to  Bath. 

A  very  quiet  and  dead  sort  of  life  fell  upon  Bir- 
llan-deg  when  Wynne  retired  into  Wiltshire.  As 
far  as  Anthony  Wichelo  went,  however,  he  left  behind 
him  a  very  satisfactory  result.  The  living  of  Dol-y- 
maenan  was  unreservedly  promised  to  that  young 
man,  who  was  again  invited  to  Llanddarog.  Every- 
body was  pleased,  and  very  grateful  to  the  kind  and 
powerful  friend,  who  had,  as  it  seemed,  only  to  express 
the  wish,  and  the  benefit  was  conferred.  Anna  felt 
very  happy,  and  yet  very  dull ;  she  said  she  would 
give  the  world  for  a  little  excitement.  There  was 
nobody  now  in  the  house  but  the  two  girls  and  Mv 
Rutherford,  for  Godfrey  had  not  made  his  appearance. 
Anthony  was  gone  after  the  red-bellied  trout  to  Lake 
Cwellyn  ;  it  was  the  end  of  JS'ovember,  very  cheerless 
weather,  and  the  next  day  Nesta  was  leaving. 

"  I  must  have   some  excitement !  "    said  Anna, 
"  what  shall  it  be  ?  " 

When  Owen  brushed  her  hair  that  afternoon,  be- 
fore dressing  for  tea,  Anna  said, 

^'  When  is  your  sister  going  to  be  married  to  that 
nice  young  preacher,  Owen  ?  " 
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"  Not  yet,  Miss  Anna ;  but  when  they  are  married 
I  hope  he'll  be  fixed  at  Bangor  for  some  time,  and  then 
they'll  liye  with  mother." 

"  How  charming/'  said  Anna,  "  for  I  do  like  love 
affairs  to  be  happy.  If  I  were  a  fairy  princess,  there 
should  be  no  unhappy  lovers  in  my  dominions  !  And 
that  other  poor  girl,  Laura,  how  is  she  going  on  ?  " 

^^  All  right,  Miss,  only  she  can't  get  over  having 
no  fortune.  You  see,  it  was  such  a  cruel  thing  in 
her  father  to  lead  her  to  expect  it,  when  there  was 
nothing  for  her." 

*^  But  I  hope,"  said  Anna  quickly,  "  that  her  lover 
is  not  going  to  prove  false." 

"No,  Miss,  nothing  of  that  kind ;  but  she's  going 
a  very  long  way  off,  into  a  cold  country,  and  that 
naturally  requires  more  clothes ;  and  they  must  be 
rather  of  a  bettermost  kind  too,  because  he  is  a  sort 
of  gentleman,  and  is  going  to  be  employed  under 
the  King." 

"  If  I  were  he,"  said  Anna,  "  I  would  buy  her 
things,  or  give  her  money  to  buy  them." 

'^  I  don't  know,  Miss,  for  that/'  demurred  Owen, 
"  perhaps  he  has  not  overmuch  money  himself ;  and 
besides,  a  young  woman  of  any  spirit  wouldn't  like  to 
be  beholden  in  that  way  to  the  man  she  was  going  to 
marry." 

Anna  thous^ht  there  was  sense  in  what  her  maid 
said,  and  continued  : 

"  I  remember  that  young  girl  very  well ;  she  is 
very  pretty  ;  she  and  I  knelt  together  when  we  were 
confirmed ;  and  we  brought  her  home  with  us  to  Dol- 
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y-maenan.  I  hope  that  some  way  or  other  she'll  get 
some  money.  Has  she  no  rich  relations  either  to  give 
her  some  or  to  die  and  leave  it  to  her  ?  " 

"  No,  Miss,  nothing  of  that  kind." 

Anna  said  no  more,  and  the  toilette  operations 
were  concluded  in  silence. 

"  I  have  a  tremendous  quantity  of  work  for  us  to 
do  to-morrow,"  said  Anna,  looking  more  cheerful  than 
she  had  done  since  Dr  Wynne  left,  as  she  seated  her- 
self at  the  tea-table,  at  which  IN^esta  had  long  since 
been  installed  tea-maker.  "  I  am  going,  in  the  first 
place,  to  write  a  note  to  Laura  Hughes — you  know  all 
about  her,  and  how  she  is  going  to  be  married,  and 
how  her  old  father  stupidly  left  her  a  fortune  when 
he  had  none  to  leave,  whereby,  if  the  man  she  is  en- 
gaged to  were  not  a  good  fellow,  she  would  be  left 
broken-hearted,  like  Ariadne ;  —  excuse  my  long 
speech  ! — but  now  I  am  going,  like  another  Theseus, 
to  release  her  from  the  rock  upon  which  the  young 
man,  if  he  were  not  as  good  as  he  seems  to  be,  might 
leave  her — oh  dear,  what  a  long  speech  mine  is  !  And 
with  the  letter,  I  am  going  to  send  her  by  Owen  to- 
morrow five-and-twenty  pounds  !  " 

"  We  must  see  about  that,"  her  grandfather  said. 

*'  Of  course,  grandpapa,  I  mean  if  you  have  no 
objection,  and  I  know  you  will  not  have  any, — only  I 
want  to  know  first  whether  five- and- twenty  pounds  is 
enough  ?  She  and  I  knelt  side  by  side,  you  know, 
grandpapa,  when  we  were  confirmed,  and  I  feel  very 
sorry  for  her ;  and  I  am  so  happy  myself,  that  I 
should  like  to  give  this  to  her  as  a  sort  of  thank-offer- 
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ing,  like  what  you  were  talking  of  the  other  day,  Nesta^ 
on  our  way  to  Llangelynin  church.  But  I  have  not 
told  you  all  my  scheme  yet,"  she  continued  ;  "  grand- 
papa and  I  shall  take  you,  ISTesta,  to  Caergwyn,  stop 
there  and  have  tea  with  you — that  my  heart  may  not 
be  quite  broken  with  the  parting — and  Owen  the  while 
shall  go  on  to  her  mother's,  with  my  letter  and  the 
money  for  Laura  Hughes,  congratulate  her  sister  on 
the  happy  turn  in  her  affairs,  have  tea  with  them, 
bring  us  some  groceries,  and  calico,  and  thread,  and 
buttons,  and  a  lot  of  other  things,  then  drive  to  Caer- 
gwyn, and  so  grandpapa  and  I  come  home." 

"  Upon  my  word  !  "  said  her  grandfather,  and 
drank  his  tea. 

"  Well,  grandpapa,"  said  she,  interrogatively,  as 
soon  as  tea  was  over,  but  not  at  all  afraid  of  opposi- 
tion, "  does  it  require  so  very  much  thought  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  returned  he,  "  that  I  must  add  another 
five-and-twenty  pounds.  I  owe  old  Simeon  Hughes 
more  than  that  for  his  Christian  charity  and  mercy 
towards  poor  Owen  Lewis." 

"  Yes,"  said  Anna,  "  I  remember  he  prepared  him 
for  confirmation,  and  you  gave  him  a  new  suit  of. 
clothes.  Now  that  is  sweet  and  good  of  you,  dearest, 
best  of  all  grandfathers  !  "  And  going  behind  him, 
she  seized  his  bald  head  with  both  her  hands,  and 
kissed  it. 

Mr  Rutherford  was  a  man  who  lived  so  much 
within  his  income,  that  he  always  had  the  means  of 
doing  a  generous  action.  Therefore  the  next  morn- 
ing, as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  and  Anna  seated 
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at  lier  rose- wood  desk — rather  a  new  luxury  in  those 
days — to  write  her  letter  to  Laura,  her  grandfather 
laid  down  before  her  a  new  yellow  canvas  bag,  con- 
taining fifty  new  sovereigns. 

"  But  I  do  not  want  all  this,"  said  Anna, ''  twenty- 
five  I  give  myself/^ 

"Just  as  you  like,  little  lassie,  just  as  you  like  !  It 
all  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end." 

"  No,  I  shall  not  take  all  this  from  you,"  she  said, 
beginning  to  count  back  half  the  sum,  "  for  I  have 
the  money  myself,  and  it  is  no  thank-offering  if  I  do 
not  give  it." 

"  Yery  true,  my  child,"  he  said,  and  received  back 
the  twenty-five  sovereigns.  "  But  remember  if  you 
want  any  money  at  Christmas  to  buy  something  for 
Nesta,  or  anybody  else,  you  must  come  to  me." 

^'  Sit  down,  you  darKng  grandfather,  and  let  me 
tell  you  what  I'm  going  to  do  for  J^esta  at  Christmas. 
I'm  going  to  have  her  beautiful  Welsh  pearls  re-ar- 
ranged. Stanley  "  (that  was  Dr  Wynne)  "  says  they 
are  very  valuable.  He  has  taken  them  with  him,  and 
they  are  to  come  back  before  Christmas.  She  thinks 
he  is  only  going  to  get  her  a  gold  clasp  for  them  as  a 
necklace,  but  they  are  to  be  made  into  a  beautiful  ner/- 
lige,  like  mine,  with  a  lovely  brooch  to  wear  with  it, 
if  she  likes." 

"  Quite  right !  my  dear,  quite  right !  "  said  the 
kind  old  man,  "only  remember  if  you  want  any  money, 
ask  me  !  " 

"  What  an  old  darling  he  is  !  "  exclaimed  Anna 
to  herself,  as  he  left  the  room. 
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Wheii  the  great  Birllan-deg  carriage  drove  up 
to  Jane  Owen's  little  shop  it  made  quite  a  sensation 
in  the  street,  but  far  greater  was  the  sensation  within- 
doors when  Laura  received  her  letter  with  its  accom- 
panying present.  The  money,  all  bright  new  sove- 
reigns as  they  came  from  the  Bank,  were  intelligible  in 
themselves,  much  more  so  than  Anna's  letter.  Anna 
had  been  brought  up  at  a  fashionable  school,  and  had 
been  taught  the  fashionable  style  of  writing,  a  large, 
flowing  hand,  every  letter  composed  of  angular  lines, 
till  it  was  as  difficult  to  decipher  as  any  German  cali- 
graphy  now-a-days.  The  paper  was  large  and  thick 
and  smooth,  cream-coloured,  gilt-edged,  and  exqui- 
sitely scented.  But  for  the  life  of  her,  poor,  puzzled 
Laura  could  only  make  out  a  few  words. 

"  Miss  Eambouillet  requests  that  Laura  Hughes" 
was  certainly  the  commencement,  but  what  followed 
seemed  merely  angular  shapes  and  free  flourishes  ; 
the  tails  of  the  ^s  and  the  ^s  and  the/s  streaming 
downwards,  and  all  the  tall  letters,  the  bs  and  ds  and 
Jis,  rushing  upwards.  Here  and  there  a  word  could 
be  made  out,  "  excellent  father,"  ''  cold  climate," 
*'  much  happiness,"  ''  blessing,"  "  marriage,"  and 
that  was  all. 

Owen  could  not  explain  anything  excepting  that 
her  young  lady  had  been  asking  about  Margaret  and 
Laura.  And  she  was  such  a  sweet  young  lady  and 
loved  everybody  to  be  as  happy  as  she  was  !  Owen 
thought,  however,  that  perhaps  she  could  make  out 
the  letter,  because  she  knew  Miss  Rambouillet's  hand, 
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thougli  it  was  always  difficult  for  her  to  read.  Owen 
deciphered  it : 

' '  Miss  Rambouille t  requests  that  Laura  Hu ghes  will 
accept  the  accompanying  sum  of  money  from  her 
grandfather  and  herself.  From  her  grandfather  as  a 
token  of  the  respect  in  which  he  will  always  hold  the 
memory  of  her  excellent  father,  from  herself  with  her 
best  wishes  that  L.  H.  may  have  her  health  in  the  cold 
climate  to  which  she  is  going,  and  much  happiness, 
and  every  blessing  in  her  approaching  marriage." 

It  was  a  short  note,  but  it  flourished  over  three 
sides  of  the  paper.  Laura  was  much  afiected,  and 
chiefly  perhaps  because  it  testified  to  the  worth  and 
excellence  of  her  father. 

"  What  a  blessing  it  is  !  "  exclaimed  she  when  she 
began  more  thoroughly  to  realize  the  possession  of 
such  an  unlooked-for  treasure ;  *'  now  I  can  make 
myself  fit  to  go  out  as  John's  wife  !  now  I  can  send 
that  furniture  to  John's  mother.  I  do  believe  that 
poor  old  father  up  in  heaven  has  sent  it  to  me !  " 

'^  It  comes  from  your  Father  in  heaven  !  "  said 
old  Jane  Owen,  *'  of  that  there  is  no  question.  And  I 
must  say  it's  a  great  mercy ;  and  I'm  glad  to  hear 
any  one  speak  well  of  poor  old  Simeon.  He  might 
make  his  mistakes,  as  any  of  us  may,  but  he  was  a 
well-meaning  man  for  all  that ;  and  God  won't  forget 
his  children"!  " 

They  drank  their  tea  ;  and  they  talked  of  the 
life  at  Birllan-deg,  which  seemed  so  well  to  suit  young 
Jane  that  nobody  hid  their  [happiness  before  her. 
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Then  afterwards,  whilst  the  somewhat  large  order  for 
groceries  and  other  goods  was  being  executed  by  all 
the  combined  hands,  so  that  the  carriage  might  not 
be  kept  waiting,  Laura  attempted  to  write  her 
answer  ;  but  she  could  not  do  it. 

"  Tell  Miss  Rambouillet,"  therefore  she  said  to 
young  Jane,  "  that  I'll  write  in  a  day  or  two.  But 
you  must  tell  her  how  much  obliged  and  pleased  and 
thankful  I  am,  and  how  I  never  could  have  thought 
of  such  a  thing,  and  how  grateful  I  am  to  Mr  Euther- 
ford  for  what  he  says  about  my  dear,  old  father  !  " 

''  You'll  make  it  all  right  for  me,  Jane-fach  !  "  she 
said^again,  as  the  grand  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door 
and  Jane  took  her  seat  in  it,  as  if  she  had  been  a  lady. 

Laura  now  longed  for  John's  return  almost  more 
than  she  had  ever  done  before,  and  whilst  waiting  for 
him  she  wrote  a  Welsh  letter,  which  she  would  ask 
him  to  translate  for  her  into  English. 

He  took  her  good  fortune  more  quietly  than  she 
expected.  He  was  much  pleased,  it  is  true,  for  her 
sake,  but  he  said  she  should  never  have  gone  short  of 
anything  even  if  it  had  not  come.  Then  in  translating 
the  letter  he  made  it  read  much  colder  than  she 
either  intended  or  felt. 

"  It  does  not  say  half  I  meant,"  said  she,  disap- 
pointed ;  "  it  does  not  express  my  feelings." 

"  What  are  your  feelings  ?  "  asked  he  with  pro- 
voking coldness. 

"  I  feel,"  said  Laura,  "  as  if  I  should  like  to  throw 
my  arms  round  her  knees  and  kiss  her  feet." 

John  threw  his  great  arms  round  Laura  and  kissed 
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her  cheek  very  roughly.  "  There,  won't  that  do 
instead  ?  "  he  asked. 

''  What  a  creature  you  are  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "and 
your  beard  is  so  rough  !  I'm  sure  you  haven't  shaved 
to-day." 

''  ]^o,  I  haven't  had 'time,"  he  said. 

^'  What  an  object  you'll  grow  into  up  in  those  cold 
countries  !  You'll  be  like  a  bear,  I  shouldn't  wonder  ; 
— there  are  bears  there,  arn't  there  ?  "  she  asked, 
half  afraid  of  having  betrayed  her  ignorance. 

"  Yes,  there  are  plenty  of  bears,  and  I  shall  grow 
just  like  one.  I  shall  never  shave  then,  I  shall  let  my 
beard  grow  to  keep  myself  warm  !  I  must  have  some- 
thing to  match  the  things  you  are  going  to  buy  with 
all  that  money  !  " 

Laura  laughed.  "  Well,  I  shall  write  my  letter 
in  my  own  way  ;  "  and  then  she  put  away  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  set  out  the  supper. 

John  was  continually  joking  her  about  her  money, 
and  what  she  was  going  to  buy  for  herself  with  it. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  lay  it  all  out  on  myself,"  she 
replied,  "  Pm  going  to  send  your  mother  something." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  send  her  that  furniture,  are 
you  ?  "  asked  he. 

Laura  was  a  little  mortified,  for  it  seemed  to  her 
as  if  he  did  not  wish  her  to  have  this  pleasure. 

"  I  wish  he  could  only  see  the  old  things  !  '^  she 
said  to  herself,  "he  doesn't  know  how  nice  they  are." 

One  day  soon  after,  she  met  Mrs  Yaughan  in 
Bangor  market. 

"  Pm  so  glad  I've  met  you,"  she  said,  "  I  wanted 
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to  speak  to  you  again  about  that  furniture  tliat  father 
left  me." 

"  Why,  we  have  talked  about  it  already  !  what 
more  do  you  want  to  say  ?  "  returned  Lisabeth  sharply. 

"  I  didn^t  go  down  to  Glanrafon  to  see  it/'  replied 
Laura,  "  I  was  so  upset  by  what  Mr  Yaughan  said, 
that  it  went  clean  out  of  my  mind." 

"  Well,  you  can't  have  the  furniture,  that's  the 
long  and  short  of  it,"  said  Mrs  Vaughan,  ^'  and  it's  not 
now  at  Glanrafon." 

"  JSTame  of  goodness  !  You've  never  gone  and  sold 
it !  "  exclaimed  Laura,  speaking  almost  unawares  a 
sudden  idea  that  flashed  into  her  mind. 

"  How  dare  you  say  such  a  thing  !  "  retorted  Mrs 
Yaughan,  looking  pale,  "  the  furniture's  safe  enough." 

Laura  was  now  as  suddenly  ashamed  of  herself, 
and  said  very  meekly :  "  I^m  sure  I  beg  your  par- 
don, but  you  know  the  furniture  is  a  great  deal  to 
me ;  it's  more  than  money's  worth,  and  I  thought  in 
your  great  house  and  with  your  handsome  things  you 
didn't  want  it,  and  I  should  like  to  lend  it  to  a  friend." 

*^  Oh  if  you  want  to  lend  it,"  returned  Lisabeth 
haughtily,  "  then  I  may  as  well  have  it  as  anybody 
else.  Only  I  don't  want  you  coming  to  Caergwyn  ; 
so  as  you  went  on  the  last  time  ;  Grono's  fine  and 
angry,  I  can  tell  you  !  " 

With  these  words  she  walked  hurriedly  away,  and 
Laura,  to  use  her  own  expression,  "  had  a  good  cry." 

What  between  John  and  Mrs  Yaughan  there  was 
nothing  but  trouble  about  her  furniture.     She  could 
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not  get  it  out  of  her  mind,  and  tlie  secret  fear  remained 
lest  Lisabetli  had  parted  with  it. 

John  at  length  told  her  that  ''  she  was  quite 
childish  about  her  two  or  three  old  things  ;  that  they 
would  have  cumbered  his  mother^s  little  house  up  if 
she  had  sent  them ;  therefore  she  had  better  think 
no  more  about  them." 

She  determined  from  that  time  not  to  speak  of 
them  again  ;  but  not  to  think  of  them  and  not  to 
regret  their  possible  loss  was  a  task  far  bej^ond  her 
power. 


YOL.  Ill 
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CHAPTER  Y. 


When  Christmas  came  two  circumstances  pre- 
vented  tlie  house-warming  party  from  being  given  at 
Caergwyn.  Anna's  lover  had  written  that  he  could 
not  pay  his  visit  at  that  time,  and  Grono  Vaughan 
was  ill. 

But  of  this  illness  I  must  give  some  particulars. 

The  young  stock  belonging  to  Caergwyn,  which 
were  principally  kept  in  the  Fridd-mawr  during  the 
summer,  were  housed  and  fed  at  Fridd-bach  in  the 
severer  part  of  the  winter.  Yarious  hovels  had  been 
erected  for  this  purpose  at  the  back  of  the  cottage,  and 
amongst  the  walls  of  the  old  cow-house  and  stable,  the 
whole  being  rudely  but  warmly  roofed  with  gorse 
and  sods. 

Within  a  fortnight  of  Christmas,  Eneas  was  sent 
off  to  Llanbedr  with  some  young  horses,  which  were 
to  remain  there  till  the  February  fair,  and  no  one  was 
left  in  charge  but  Caleb,  who  by  this  time  had  become 
so  well  accustomed  to  his  work,  as  to  be  tolerably 
trust-worthy.  On  the  day  after  Eneas  left,  Caleb 
came  to  Caergwyn  with  the  news  that  one  of  the  young 
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heifers  was  ill,  and  Grono  went  up  early  in  the  after- 
noon to  see  her.  She  was  the  best  of  all  the  lot — a 
very  fine  animal,  and  as  much  the  pride  of  Grono's 
eyes,  in  her  humbler  degree,  as  yr  Ebol  had  been  of 
poor  Simeon's  in  former  days.  Grono,  who  was  some- 
thing of  a  cattle  doctor  himself,  set  about  his  work 
without  any  hesitation,  for  all  kinds  of  medicinal  herbs 
and  common  drugs  were  kept  there  hj  Eneas,  who 
made  drenches  for  the  cattle  at  a  minute's  notice. 
Grono  therefore  had  now  drawn  together  the  fire 
on  the  hearth  and  hung  on  the  great  iron-pot  for  the 
great  decoction,  when  the  poor  animal  became  so  much 
worse  that  he  thought  it  best  to  bleed  her.  But  he 
could  not  find  a  phleme  for  the  purpose,  and  his  own 
being  at  home  he  sent  ofi"  Caleb  in  all  haste  to  fetch  it. 

It  would  take  any  one  two  good  hours,  at  least,  to 
go  to  and  fro  between  Fridd-bach  and  Caergwyn,  so 
that  in  the  midwinter  afternoon  it  would  be  quite 
dark  before  Caleb  returned  ;  besides  which,  we  know 
that  in  this  cottage  it  became  early  dark  even  in 
summer.  Grono  had  heard  also  that  Fridd-bach  was 
haunted,  and  he  knew,  if  it  were  so,  by  whom  and  for 
what  cause  the  haunting  must  come.  He  thought  of 
all  this  immediately  after  Caleb  was  gone,  and  ran 
after  him  to  bring  him  back,  thinking  he  would 
rather  risk  the  cow  than  be  left  alone  to  face  he  knew 
not  what.  But  Caleb  was  fiir  past  hearing,  and  Grono 
lecturing  himself,  as  he  had  done  Eneas  many  a  time, 
on  the  folly  of  fearing  either  ghost  or  devil,  came 
back  to  the  fire-side  and  the  simmering  pot. 

As  the   gloom   of  approaching  night   gathered 
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round  and  the  cottage  grew  darker  and  darker,  he 
mended  the  fire  and  brought  out  all  Eneas's  store  of 
rush  candles,  determined  not  to  spare  them.  He  made 
himself  warm  and  comfortable,  but  he  gazed  round 
with  an  uneasy  apprehension,  and  the  terror  of  his 
situation  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  apparent. 
The  bare,  dismantled  walls,  with  the  plaster  broken 
by  the  removal  of  the  dresser,  the  clock,  and  other 
fixtures,  looked  strangely  disfigured,  as  by  great 
blotches  and  scars  which  threatened  to  shape  them- 
selves into  hideous  visages  ;  the  black  open  doorway 
into  the  disused  loft,  the  little  chamber  within  which 
Simeon  on  his  sick  bed  had  regaled  him  with  meat 
and  drink,  seemed  to  stand  prominently  forward,  and 
as  his  eye  turned  upon  the  uncertain  darkness  within 
the  room,  the  hoarse,  asthmatical  breathing  and  the 
voice  "I  have  not  done  with  thee  yet,  Grono!  "seemed 
to  come  from  the  space  where  the  bed  had  stood. 

He  raked  up  the  peats,  lighted  one  of  the  thin 
rush  candles,  and  watched  the  great  pot  on  the  fire, 
determined  not  to  remove  his  eyes  from  it.  Then 
there  was  a  sound  of  creaking  and  cracking  from 
the  settle  under  the  window.  He  determined  not  to 
turn  his  head  ;  he  watched  the  surface  of  the  pot  now 
simmering  with  little  bubbles  ;  he  lit  a  second  rush- 
light as  the  first  had  burned  down — then  a  large 
grey  hand  seemed  coming  forward  as  if  from  the 
settle  ;  he  could  not  help  seeing  it,  it  was  advancing 
on  a  line  with  his  eye ;  and  at  once,  all  the  blood 
in  his  body  seeming  to  run  cold,  he  remembered  that 
there  still  stood  the  very  settle  on  which  Simeon 
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had  died,  tlie  very  settle  on  which  the  confiding  old 
man  had  been  cajoled  to  sign  away  his  own  birthright 
and  that  of  his  children  ! 

With  a  frenzy  of  terror  he  suddenly  turned  his 
head,  and  there  was  nothing.  There  stood  the  settle, 
but  the  spectral  form  was  gone.  The  next  mo- 
ment, however,  a  new  horror  began  ;  he  either  saw, 
or  his  senses  were  deceived  with  the  idea  that  he 
saw,  the  settle  moving.  It  creaked  as  if  straining 
itself;  it  heaved  itself  up  and  then  dropped  dovy^n 
again.  His  eyes  were  riveted  and  his  very  blood 
congealed.  Again  the  settle  was  shaken  as  if  by  some 
form  about  to  rise  from  it — and  all  at  once  the  winter 
afternoon  of  five  years  ago  returned.  Simeon  was 
there  visible  and  real  as  then,  his  old  blue  coat  over 
his  shoulders,  the  tumbled  bed-clothes  about  his 
knees,  and  his  voice  uttered  again  out  of  that  deep 
hollow  of  his  chest:  "  Remember  Ah  ab  !  He  went 
into  the  battle  dis^^uised  so  that  no  one  micrht  knov/ 
him,  but  a  certain  man  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture  and 
smote  him  between  the  joints  of  his  armour  !  "  As 
plainly  and  apparently  in  as  perfect  bodily  reality  as 
he  saw  him  in  life,  as  plainly  as  he  heard  him  then 
speak  those  old  words  of  prophecy,  so  saw,  and  so 
heard  he  him  now.  A  terror,  such  as  no  human  being 
can  conceive,  whose  conscience  is  not  like  Grono's, 
overcame  him  ;  his  knees  trembled  ;  his  hair,  whether 
it  stood  on  end  or  not,  seemed  alive  with  icy  dread. 
He  knew  nothing,  he  felt  nothing  but  a  horror  of 
indescribable  fear.  He  was  riveted  to  the  spot,  for 
he  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and  the  spectre  uttering  the 
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doom  of  Ahab,  which,  he  knew  to  be  his  own,  was 
before  him  ;  and  of  another  horror  he  was  conscious — 
that  this  was  Hell. 

How  long  he  stood  thus  he  had  no  knowledge ; 
the  candle  he  held  in  his  hand  had  burned  down  into 
the  flesh  without  his  feeling  it,  when  the  farm-servant 
from  Caergwyn  came  in  with  the  phleme,  accompanied 
by  Caleb.  All  was  darkness,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  the  man,  having  lighted  another  candle,  could 
make  his  master  understand  that  he  was  there  with 
the  instrument  he  had  sent  for,  but  that  the  heifer 
was  dead. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  Grono  "  had 
seen  something  "  in  that  haunted  Fridd-bach  ;  never- 
theless when  the  candle  was  lighted,  and  he  again 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  actual  flesh  and  blood, 
he  was  sufliciently  master  of  himself  to  control  his 
emotion  of  terror  in  some  degree,  and  leaving  the  man 
almost  as  frightened  as  he  himself  had  been,  without 
even  expressing  a  regret  about  the  heifer,  he  rushed 
from  the  cottage  into  the  darkness,  and  who  shall  say 
into  what  farther  hauntings  of  terror  ?  hurried  down 
the  stony  road  towards  the  village  ;  shook  the  miller's 
door,  which  was  that  of  the  first  house  he  came  to,  to 
gain  admittance  if  possible,  but  the  miller  was  in  bed, 
and  then  went  on  to  the  Prince  Caradoc,  where  he 
roused  the  host.  He  told  a  dismal  story  of  a  fall  he  had 
sustained  in  coming  down  from  Fridd-bach,  and  asked 
for  brandy  to  recover  himself.  He  slept  at  the  Prince 
Caradoc,  and  the  next  morning  reached  home,  so 
haggard  and  wan,  and  withsuch  a  generally  disordered 
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look,  as  frightened  his  wife  and  daughters  terribly. 
They  thought  however  it  was  the  effect  of  having 
drunk  over  much  the  evening  before  to  keep  the  cold 
out,  for  they  knew  he  was  at  Fridd-bach,  and  the  story 
of  his  fall,  and  his  afterwards  spending  the  night  at 
the  Prince  Oaradoc,  confirmed  the  idea,  whilst  his 
burnt  hand  and  the  story  that  the  man  told  the  next 
morning  of  the  state  in  which  he  found  him,  did  not 
tend  to  lessen  the  supposition,  though  of  course  the 
haunted  cottage  came  in  for  its  share. 

In  a  few  days  Grono  had  apparently  recovered 
himself;  but  he  never  reverted  to  the  subject,  and 
was  singularly  silent  and  gloomy.  Another  thing 
too  was  note- worthy,  he  never  again  entered  Fridd- 
bach,  and  gradually  from  this  time  the  place  fell 
into  disuse.  Desertion  and  solitude  settled  down 
upon  it ;  the  roofs  fell  in,  first  those  of  the  cattle- 
sheds,  then  that  of  the  cottage  itself,  and  the  whole 
became  in  the  process  of  years  the  grey  ruin  which 
it  remains  to  this  day. 

But  to  return  to  Grono.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
be  easily  frightened  out  of  his  accustomed  track 
even  by  a  ghost,  though,  truth  to  say,  this  one, 
whether  it  were  a  real  spirit,  or  the  effect  merely  of 
a  terrified  imagination  or  an  accusing  conscience, 
had  given  him  such  a  shock  as  was  not  easily  over- 
come ;  a  shock  which,  variously  designated  by  his 
family  as  "severe  cold,"  "worry,"  or  '*  anxiety," 
Avas  quite  a  sufficient  cause  to  postpone  the  house- 
warming  party,  probably  till  February.  Days  would 
belonger  then,  they  said,  and  altogether  more  cheer- 
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ful.  Finally,  Valentine's  day  was  decided  upon,  and 
things  apparently  fell  gradually  into  tlieir  accustomed 
course. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  trouble,  the  Eev.  Edward 
Edwards  departed  this  life,  and  Anthony  Wichelo, 
who  had  performed  service  regularly  each  Sunday 
morning  at  Dol-y-maenan,  and  in  the  afternoon  had 
read  the  lessons  at  Tanrallt-vawr,  was  appointed 
Eector  in  his  stead,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
his  friends. 

Three  days  before  Christmas,  Dr  Wynne  came 
unexpectedly  for  a  very  short  visit ;  and  not  the  less 
welcome  was  this  visit  because  it  was  unexpected. 
He  brought  with  him  JN'esta's  beautiful  pearls,  now 
set  in  the  most  approved  and  elegant  fashion,  con- 
tained in  a  green  morocco  case  lined  with  velvet. 
Dr  Wynne  said  that  he  came  almost  purposely  that 
Anna  should  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  these 
newly-arranged  ornaments  to  her  friend  at  Christmas. 
Godfrey  was  in  London,  and  Nesta  was  then  at  home 
full  of  anxiety  regarding  her  father.  Snow  be- 
gan to  fall  the  day  after  his  arrival,  and  in  twent}- - 
four  hours  the  roads  were  snowed  up  and  people 
made  prisoners  in  their  houses.  To  Anna  it  seemed 
a  heavenly  time ;  the  pure  white  snow  lay  heavy  on 
the  trees  of  the  garden,  and  up  to  the  parlour-window 
sills,  and  there  was  no  chance  but  of  her  lover  stay- 
ing with  them — who  should  say  how  long  ?  On  the 
third  day,  however,  the  public  road  being  opened  by 
cutting  through  the  snow,  the  Irish  mail  again  ran, 
and  Dr  Wynne  took  his  leave,  going  in  the  afternoon 
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by  the  coach  as  far  as  Caergwyn,  to  convey  to  jN^esta 
Anna's  present,  and  to  see  "  poor  Mr  Yauglian,  who 
was  then  so  ill,"  and  to  pay  a  visit  of  congratulation 
to  the  new  rector  of  Dol-y-maenan,  who  now  lodged 
at  the  mill,  but  who  had  the  promise  from  his  patron 
of  a  new  rectory  house  to  be  built  near  the  church  in 
the  spring. 

Anna  thought  it  kind*  and  amiable  of  her  lover 
to  take  all  this  trouble  for  her  friend.  "  But  it  was 
just  like  him,"  she  said,  ''  he  was  so  ready  to  consider 
other  people's  pleasure  rather  than  his  OAvn,  for  ex- 
cepting ]N^esta,  who  was  there  at  Caergwyn  or  at 
Dol-y-maenan  that  he  would  care  to  see  1  " 

Again  Godfrey  missed  meeting  with  Dr  Wynne ; 
the  deep  snows  and  the  interruption  caused  thereby  to 
travelling  prevented  his  arrival  at  home  for  several 
days.  Wynne  left  Caergwyn  on  the  very  morning 
of  the  day  on  which  he  came,  not  direct  from  London 
but  from  Merionethshire.  He  did  not  seem  to  bring 
much  life  or  joy  with  him.  A  frightful  accident  which 
had  occurred  within  the  last  few  days  at  the  quarries  ; 
the  consequent  distress  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
that  he  had  witnessed,  and  the  terrible  physical 
sufferings  of  stalwart  men,  cut  off  in  their  prime,  had 
deeply  saddened  his  mind,  to  say  nothing  of  the  harass 
of  the  lawsuit  which  had  been  pressing  upon  him  for 
the  last  several  weeks.  He  appeared  therefore  at 
Birllan-deg  as  a  grave  and  silent  man,  for  it  was 
a  principle  with  him  not  to  trouble  either  his  grand- 
father or  any  one  else,  and  least  of  all  Anna,  with  the 
"knowledge  of  these  anxieties,  or  that  suffering  and 
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bereavement  which  did  not  necessarily  belong  to  their 
own  life.  This  was  his  own  business,  these  were  his 
own  people,  and  he  had  sufficient  strength  to  bear 
his  own  burdens.  I^ever  had  the  contrast  therefore 
between  him  and  Wynne  been  more  apparent ;  and, 
sad  to  say,  somewhat  of  her  old  fear,  and  somewhat 
of  the  old  repulsion  too,  returned  to  Anna's  feelings. 

Silent  and  preoccupied  as  Godfrey  knew  himself 
to  be,  he  was  yet  conscious  of  one  circumstance 
which  could  have  sent  the  vital  current  circulating 
with  new  energy  through  his  whole  being,  and  have 
diverted  his  thoughts  from  the  sad  realities  of  life. 
This  was  the  presence  of  Nesta.  But  Nesta  did  not 
come  to  Birllan-deg  whilst  he  stayed  there,  and  he 
did  not,  even  for  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  seeing  and 
conversing  with  her,  go  over,  like  the  social  Dr 
Wynne,  to  see  "  poor  Mr  Yaughan,  who  was  so  ill." 
Anna  again  drew  an  unfavourable  comparison  between 
the  two  men. 

jSTesta,  though  she  did  not  come,  wrote  to  Anna, 
y/ith  warm  acknowledgments  of  the  beauty  of  the 
design  and  workmanship,  which  gave  such  a  new  value 
to  her  old  Welsh  pearls,  also  with  an  invitation  for 
the  great  house-warming  on  Valentine's  day,  in 
which  her  grandfather  and  uncle  w^ere  included. 
Anna  knew  that  her  grandfather  would  go,  and,  to 
her  great  surprise,  her  uncle  also  accepted  his  invita- 
tion, not  only  readily,  but  with  apparent  pleasure,  and 
the  following  day  returned  to  Merionethshire. 

One  result  of  Dr  Wynne's  visit  to  Llanddarog, 
which  has  not  been  mentioned,  was  that  Lady  Helen 
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soon  afterwards  called  on  Anna,  and  being  greatly 
pleased  with  the  unassuming  and  graceful  young 
girl,  pressed  her  warmly  to  spend  several  days  with 
her.  But  Anna,  now  that  Nesta  had  left  her  and 
Godfrey  was  so  much  from  home,  not  wishing  to 
leave  her  grandfather  even  for  a  day,  had  not  re- 
turned Lady  Helen's  call ;  when  again  she  came 
more  urgently  than  before,  and  -iSlesta,  happening 
to  be  that  day  at  Birllan-deg,  received  also  an  in- 
vitation to  accompany  her.  It  was  not  possible 
longer  to  defer  the  visit,  therefore  it  was  fixed  for 
them  to  lunch  at  Llanddarog  on  Twelfth-day,  and 
as  the  distance  was  great,  that  they  should  drive 
from  Birllan-deg  to  Garth  Ferry,  and  be  met  on  the 
other  side  by  the  Llanddarog  carriage.  Then  her 
ladyship,  like  everybody  else,  congratulated  herself 
on  having  the  Suspension  Bridge  opened,  ^vhen 
Anglesea  and  Caernarvonshire  ^vould  be  no  longer 
sundered  by  the  straits.  Mr  Llanddarog,  she  said, 
had  dined  with  Mr  Telford  at  the  Bishop's  only  the 
last  week,  and  he  had  assured  him  that  it  would  be 
opened  by  January  twelve- months  ;  and  there  was  to 
be  a  great  occasion  and  rejoicing  in  April,  when  the' 
first  chain  was  suspended.  The  gentlemen  were  to  dine 
at  the  Uxbridge  Arms,  and  there  would  be  very  likely 
a  ball  in  the  evening.  Lady  Helen  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  bridge,  and  said  that  whatever  festivi- 
ties it  might  lead  to,  Anna  must  partake  of  with  her, 
and  that  when  it  was  opened  she  trusted  Birllan-deg 
and  Llanddarog  would  be  brought  very  near  together. 
Twelfth-day  was  brilliant  in  its  mid-winter  ar- 
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ray.  The  wliole  country  was  clollied  in  glitter- 
ing frozen  snow,  to  the  hill-tops ;  a  dark  blue  sky, 
flecked  with  white  sun-lit  clouds,  was  repeated  below 
in  a  steel-blue  sea  and  little  white-crested  waves, 
which  came  running  up  the  flat  shore  at  great  speed, 
before  a  brisk  north-west  wind.  It  was  a  thoroughly 
inspiriting  day.  Mr  Rutherford  drove  with  Anna  as 
far  as  Caergwyn,  where  Nesta  joined  her,  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  paying  a  friendly  visit  to  his 
nephew,  the  new  Rector,  and  also  to  see  his  neigh- 
bour Gfrono,  the  particulars  of  whose  illness  he  wish- 
ed to  hear.  But  Grono,  who  would  not  for  the  world 
have  hinted  to  the  Englishman  the  cause  of  his  indis- 
position, now  therefore  made  light  of  it,  and  said  he 
had  taken  cold  in  being  out  v»dth  the  heifer,  and  had 
managed  to  fall  in  returning  in  the  dark.  And  so  com- 
pletely did  he  rally  himself,  that  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and  the  new  Rector,  who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  walked 
with  him  back  to  Caergwyn,  declared  they  had  never 
seen  him  so  well  since  his  attack. 

Whilst  therefore  he,  good  man,  is,  in  the  first  place, 
acting  a  very  fatherly  part  to  his  nephew  by  good 
advice  and  the  promise  of  something  more  substantial 
still,  and  is  eating  a  hearty  meal  of  roast  mutton  and 
bread  and  cheese  with  him  in  his  homely  room  at  the 
mill,  and  then  the  part  of  a  good  physician  and  neigh- 
bour to  Grono  Vaughan,  we  will  return  to  Anna  and 
I*Testa,  who  both  of  them,  brilliant  and  charming  as 
the  day,  arrived  duly,  as  the  hour  of  luncheon  ap- 
proached, at  the  beautiful  mansion  of  Llanddarog, 
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and  were  received  with  a  cordial  welcome,  Anna  with 
a  kiss  on  either  cheek,  by  Lady  Helen. 

Mr  Llanddarog  was,  they  were  informed,  unfortun- 
ately out,  but  still  there  was  a  gentleman  there,  the 
meeting  with  whom  was  a  great  surprise  to  Anna,  and 
sent  a  rose  tint  over  her  usually  pale  cheek.  This 
was  James  Upham,  a  young  university  man  of  Cam- 
bridge, now  in  orders,  and  his  father's  curate  in 
Chester.  His  father,  Dr  Upham,  was  a  rising  man  in 
the  Church,  and  would  be,  it  was  said,  appointed  ere 
long  to  a  Bishoprick.  A  young  clergyman  more  op- 
posite in  every  way  to  Anthony  Wichelo  could  not 
possibly  be.  He  vras  now  on  a  visit  to  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  and  having  ridden  over  that  morning  to  call 
on  Lady  Helen,  accepted  her  invitation  to  stay  to 
luncheon  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  hearing  that  he 
should  here  meet  Anna  Rambouillet,  for  whom,  in 
fact,  this  visit  to  the  episcopal  palace  had  been  planned. 

Dr  and  Mrs  Upham  were  great  friends  and  patrons 
of  Mrs  Jerningham,  who  kept  the  ladies'  school  at 
Chester.  Dr  Upham  took  great  interest  in  the  young 
ladies  themselves,  condescending  even  to  superintend 
their  religious-knowledge  class,  and  his  lady,  visiting 
with  Mrs  Jerningham,  honoured  many  of  them  with 
her  especial  notice  and  regard.  These  privileged 
j^oung  ladies  visited  her  once  or  twice  a  year,  gener- 
ally during  college  terms,  v/hen  James,  who  was  the 
only  son,  was  absent.  Nevertheless,  this  young  man 
was  not  guiltless  of  knowing  such  of  Mrs  Jerning- 
ham's  young  ladies  as  took  his  fancy,  and  Anna,  who 
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was  there  so  long,  who  was  very  pretty,  a  great  favour- 
ite with  every  one,  and  reputed  to  be  an  heiress,  could 
not  fail  to  be  one  of  these.  In  fact,  she  became  the 
unconscious  object  of  an  early  passion  on  his  part.  He 
was  ordained  and  fulfilling  his  first  clerical  ap- 
pointment, when  Anna  in  the  delirium  of  her  love 
returned  to  school  late  in  the  spring,  and  was  followed 
there  by  Dr  Wynne. 

Of  course  a  lady  like  Mrs  Jerningham  had  many 
visitors,  both  as  regarded  herself  personally  and  her 
pupils.  Dr  Wynne  came  as  one  of  the  latter,  ostensi- 
bly from  Mrs  Wichelo,  and  in  this  way  was  introduced 
to  the  house.  "  Everything  is  possible,  everything  is 
permissible  in  love,"  was  one  of  Dr  Wynne's  princi- 
ples, and  after  he  had  once  been  to  the  house,  Anna 
received  notes  from  him.  But  as  no  clandestine  afiair 
is  ever  carried  on  without  some  suspicion  of  it  sooner 
or  later  getting  abroad,  so  it  was  in  this  case.  Never- 
theless Wynne  managed  so  well  that  it  was  not  until 
Anna  had  left  school  that  the  ugly  rumour  was  whis- 
pered of  her  having  received  letters,  not  only  in  Mrs 
Jerningham's  house,  but  concealed  under  the  church 
cushions  in  the  school-pew.  Dr  Upham  was  in  a 
towering  rage  when  this  part  of  the  story  reached 
him,  but  as  the  pew-oj)ener,  who  was  charged  with 
being  bribed  for  the  purpose,  denied  the  whole  thing 
and  was  considered  above  suspicion,  and  as  Mrs 
Jerningham  received  no  letters  of  anger  or  remon- 
strance from  Anna's  family,  it  was  hoped  that  she 
herself  had  repelled  such  clandestine  and  disgraceful 
proceedings,  and  the  authorities  of  the  school  and  the 
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churcli  thought  it  the  best  plan  to  say  nothing,  and 
to  let  the  affair,  like  a  fire  in  which  you  put  no  sticks, 
die  out  of  itself. 

The  Rev.  James  Upham  however,  knowing  that 
his  prospects  were  good  in  the  Church,  and  retaining 
a  very  honest  and  deep  passion  for  the  young  Caer- 
narvonshire heiress,  very  willingly  ignored  all  remem- 
brance of  Dr  Wynne,  whom  he  had  met  at  Mrs 
Jerningham's,  and  so  contrived  that  he  should  receive 
from  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  an  invitation  to  do  duty  in 
one  or  two  remote  parishes,  which  were  without  clergy, 
and  where  the  Methodists  were  making  great  inroads, 
with  the  agreeable  intention  of  renewing  his  acquaint- 
ance with  her,  and  offering  her  his  hand.  We  may 
well  believe  therefore  that  he  accepted  with  no  little 
pleasure  the  invitation  of  Lady  Helen,  when  fate 
seemed  to  have  brought  Anna  there  as  if  for  the  sake 
of  their  meetiug. 

A  large  party  from  Baron  Hill  drove  to  the  door 
as  they  were  about  to  sit  down,  and  joined  them  at 
the  table,  so  that  there  was  very  little  private  con- 
versation between  Lady  Helen  and  her  invited  guests, 
otherwise  Dr  Wynne's  name  could  not  fail  of  having 
been  introduced.  As  it  was,  Upham  so  completely 
engaged  Anna,  that  Lady  Helen  was  left  to  her  nearer 
and  more  intimate  friends,  and  Anna,  not  willing  that 
Nesta  should  feel  herself  neglected,  and  with  a  pain- 
ful consciousness  that  the  young  clergyman's  atten- 
tions meant  more  than  mere  acquaintance  as  regarded 
herself,  drew  her  friend  to  her  side,  and  the  convers- 
ation ceased   to  be   either  sentimental  or  personal. 
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and  ISTesta  witli  her  animation,  her  great  local  know- 
ledge, and  the  piquancy  and  originality  of  her  con- 
versation, soon  attracted  one  and  another  from  Lady 
Helen's  set  to  their  little  group,  and  the  time  passed 
nobody  knew  how.  The}^  had  not  seen  the  conser- 
vatories, and  it  was  getting  dusk  when  the  carriage 
was  at  the  door  to  take  them  back  to  the  ferry. 
Lady  Helen  had  never  thought  of  Dr  Wynne,  and  pro- 
fessing to  be  delighted  with  the  visit,  but  annoyed 
beyond  words,  she  said,  that  the  other  people  had  come, 
Anna  and  Nesta  were  driven  back,  accompanied  by 
James  Upham  on  horse-back,  who  was  returning  to 
the  episcopal  palace  to  dinner.  He  was  delighted. 
Anna  was  more  lovely  than  ever,  and  the  elegance  of 
her  carriage  and  the  fine  tone  and  polish  of  her  man- 
ners seemed  fitted  to  grace  an  archiepiscopal  palace, 
even  if  he  were  the  primate  of  England,  and  I  am 
not  sure  whether  he  did  not  aspire  as  high.  He  was 
greatly  pleased  also  with  IN^esta,  whose  beauty,  of  a 
still  higher  character  than  Anna's,  and  whose  intelli- 
gence and  wit,  might  entitle  her  to  be  the  daughter 
of  the  first  landed  proprietor  in  Caernarvonshire. 

The}"  crossed  the  ferry,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
Birllan-deg  carriage  was  waiting  for  them.  IJpham 
expressed  a  fear  of  not  being  able  to  call  at  Birllan- 
deg  the  following  day,  as  he  had  promised  the 
Bishop  to  enter  immediately  on  his  duties,  and  he 
must  of  necessity  be  absent  for  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
but,  added  he,  with  a  humility  which  seemed  hardly 
consistent  with  the  ambition  of  an  archbishop  aspirant,, 
would  she  allow  him  to  write  to  her  ? 
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She  could  not  pretend,  after  what  he  had  already 
said,  to  misunderstand  him,  and  she  replied  in  a  tone 
so  different  to  her  usual  gentleness,  that  it  almost 
startled  him : 

"  No,  certainly  not !  There  is  no  occasion  for  you 
to  write  to  me,  Mr  Upham." 

''Will  you  spend  an  evening  at  my  father's?" 
said  Nesta,  who  felt  really  sorry  for  the  state  of 
discomfiture  into  which  Anna's  words  had  thrown 
him. 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  if  it  be  not  before 
my  return,"  said  he,  sincerely  desirous  of  accepting 
her  invitation,  in  hope  of  again  meeting  Anna. 

"  We  live  at  Caergwyn,"  said  Nesta,  "  not  very 
far  from  Birllan-deg  ;  Miss  Rambouillet  will  be  with 
us.  We  shall  have  a  house-warming,  and  I  am  sure 
my  parents  will  be  glad  to  see  you.  It  will  be  on  the 
fourteenth  of  February,  on  Valentine's  day.  Of  course 
you  can  remember  that  da}^"  she  said  with  a  smile. 

"I  shall  not  forget,"  said  he. 

''But,"  added  JN'esta,  with  half  misgivings,  "we 
are  only  simple  Welsh  people.  My  mother  does  not 
speak  English,  but  you  will  have  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  we  are  sure  to  be  a  merry  party." 

Upham  pictured  to  himself  some  grand  old  coun- 
try-house of  the  Owen  Glendour  style,  and  said  he 
should  be  delighted  to  make  one  at  such  a  meeting. 

Anna  was  very  sorry  to  have  met  this  j^oung  man, 
from  a  vague  fear  of  she  hardly  knew  what,  connect- 
ed with  that  portion  of  her  love-history  which  was 
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transacted  at  Chester,  and  deplored  as  a  great 
misfortune  that  they  had  gone  that  day  to  Llan- 
ddarog. 

She  and  her  grandfather  stayed  tea  at  Caergwyn. 
Grono  was  cheerful  and  talkative,  and  Lisabeth  took 
Anna  over  the  new  house,  and  showed  her  everything^ 
At  tea  Nesta  entertained  them  with  the  account  of 
Anna's  new  clerical  lover,  and  of  the  rebuff  she  had 
given  him  on  the  carriage-step,  and  how  she  herself, 
full  of  compassion  for  the  wounded  man,  had  felt  ob- 
liged to  invite  him  to  the  house-warming  party  on 
Yalentine's  day.  They  were  all  amused,  except- 
ing Anna,  who  said  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  have 
invited  him,  and  that  she  wished  she  had  let  him 
write  to  her,  and  so  have  made  an  end  of  the  trouble 
at  once. 

She  was  quite  disconcerted,  and  as  they  drove 
home,  began  to  find  fault  with  the  new  house. 

^'  I  like  the  old  house  at  Glanrafon,"  she  said,  "  a 
great  deal  better!  It  was  more  comfortable  and 
cheery.  It  might  be  cram-full  of  furniture,  with  a 
bed  in  the  parlour,  and  everything  in  countrified 
style,  but  that  great  kitchen  hearth,  under  the  large 
chimney,  was  far  more  comfortable  than  those  deso- 
late parlours  !  I  cannot  think  how  poor  Nesta  can 
bear  it ;  it  would  drive  me  melancholy.'^ 

Presently  she  began  again. 

"And  there  is  something  so  dreary  about  Mr 
Yaughan  himself.  I  remember  one  day,  years  ago, 
when  he  was  sitting  in  the  counting-house,  whilst 
you  were  writing  a  letter,  being  so  struck  with  the 
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strange,  dismal,  and  half- frightened  expression  of  his 
face  !  I  thought  then  it  was  grief  for  the  death  of 
his  son.  But  he  seems  to  me  to  have  the  same  still, 
only  to  a  much  greater  degree." 

"  He  was  very  cheerful,"  said  her  grandfather,  "  I 
saw  nothing  amiss  with  him.  But  he  has  been  ill,  you 
know,  my  dear." 

"  I  saw  something  amiss  with  him,  though,"  said 
Anna ;  "  and  when  the  wind  howled  down  the  chimney, 
he  looked  perfectly  frightened,  and  turned  sharp 
round,  as  if  he  thought  there  was  somebody  behind 
him." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  must  be  very  careful  what  I 
do,"  remarked  her  grandfather,  "if  you  keep  such 
strict  watch  on  us  old  men." 

"Mr  Yaughan  is  not  nearly  as  old  as  you,"  said 
she,  "  but  he  is  far  less  happy  in  himself,  and  he  does 
not  make  those  about  him  happy,  and  that  is  a  great 
deal  worse." 

"  My  dear,  you  are  quite  censorious  to-night !  " 
said  her  grandfather. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 


Yalextine's  day  was  at  hand.  Blue  skies,  early 
singing  birds,  spring  flowers,  and  beyond  all  these,  Dr 
Wynne,  made  Birllan-deg  very  cheerful.  Any  imme- 
diate fear  of  James  Upham  had  faded  out  of  Anna's 
mind.  The  Bishop's  business,  no  doubt,  was  still 
keeping  him  in  the  remote  parishes  of  the  diocese,  and 
as  she  heard  nothing  of  her  uncle's  return  from  Lon- 
don, she  was  neither  anxious  nor  alarmed. 

Wynne  came  a  day  or  two  before  he  was  expected, 
and  surprised  both  Anna  and  her  grandfather  by  say- 
ing that  he  was  thinking  of  leaving  Bath  and  settling 
at  Beaumaris.  Mr  Llanddarog  had  suggested  the 
removal  to  him ;  for  when  the  Suspension  Bridge  was 
finished,  it  would  make  an  immense  difference  ta 
Anglesea,  wealthy  families  would  settle  all  along  the 
straits,  and  Beaumaris  would  become  a  great  water- 
ing-place, the  Montpellier  of  North  Wales. 

Mr  Eutherford  demurred  as  to  the  comparative 
amount  of  income,  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, between  Beaumaris  and  Bath.      Anna 
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<}Ould  not  see  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  its  being 
the  most  delightful  plan  in  the  world. 

"  Then  I  shall  always  be  near  you,  dear  grand- 
papa," she  said,  and  gazed  into  his  old  face,  admiring, 
as  she  always  did,  the  thousands  of  wrinkles,  and 
yet  the  clear,  un-care-worn  expression  of  the  counten- . 
ance. 

This  new  subject  under  discussion  took  Dr  Wynne 
one  day  to  Beaumaris.  On  his  way  back,  he  called 
^t  Caergwyn,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  new  rector.  An- 
thony was  just  then  deeply  engrossed  with  a  couple 
of  pointers  which  he  had  bought  from  old  Jones  the 
gamekeeper-clerk  of  Llanddarog. 

"  He  talks  of  having  a  Welsh  curate  to  do  duty 
for  him,"  said  Wynne,  as  he  related  the  particulars  of 
his  visit  in  the  evening  at  Birllan-deg.  "  Yet  his  liv- 
ing is  only  seventy  pounds  a  year  !  " 

"  Poor  Anthony  !  "  sighed  Mr  Rutherford. 

"And  the  Methodists  are  going  to  build  two 
chapels  in  the  village,  he  tells  me,"  said  Wynne,  *^  but 
he  thinks  they  will  look  after  the  souls  of  the  people, 
and  save  him  trouble.  What  a  pity  it  is  he  is  not 
somebody's  gamekeeper  !  That  is  what  he  is  fit  for. 
So  he  says  himself.  He's  a  good,  honest  fellow 
though,  after  all,  and  makes  one  as  heartily  welcome 
to  his  poor  mutton  and  his  ale,  in  that  bed- room  of 
his  at  the  mill,  as  if  he  were  a  lord  !  " 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Anna,  what  I  have  been  recommend- 
ing to  him/'  again  began  Wynne,  ^'  that  he  should 
marry  Megan  Yaughan.   She's  not  particularly  hand- 
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some,  but  she's  one  of  tliose  women  who  will  improve  as 
they  grow  older.  She  has  a  good  figure  and  very  fine 
eyes,  and  they  say  those  girls  will  have  five  thousand 
pounds  a-piece.  He  can't  do  better,  and  he'll  have 
the  new  parsonage  ready  for  her  next  autumn.  For 
my  part,  I  think  it  a  capital  scheme  !  " 

Wynne  always  contrived  to  make  Anna,  if  not  her 
grandfather,  see  everything  through  his  eyes,  and 
apparently  he  too  acquiesced,  though  he  added,  the 
next  moment, 

"  J^esta  wouldn't  have  him,  of  course,  else  she  is 
greatly  superior  to  her  sister,  and  I  should  prefer  her 
for  a  relation  !  " 

*'  To  think  of  such  a  thing ! "  exclaimed  Anna, 
^'^o,  you  dear,  stupid  old  grandfather,  I'll  tell  you 
my  plan,  only  it's  a  great  secret  I  Nesta  shall  marry 
Godfrey ;  then  she  will  be  a  very  near  relation  to 
you." 

It  was  now  Yalentine's  day,  and  at  Caergwyn 
there  was  great  excitement  and  great  preparations. 
Grono  intended  it  to  be  a  real,  substantial  entertain- 
ment worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  everybody  was  in- 
vited belonging  to  that  class  into  which  he  had  been 
rising  for  the  last  sei^eral  years.  People  were  invited 
from  Bangor,  from  Beaumaris,  and  from  Conway,  men 
and  their  wives  and  their  sons  and  daughters,  none  of 
whom  have  come  near  the  current  of  our  story,  with 
the  exception  of  Malmsey  Edwards  and  the  Gaffakins. 
There  were  doctors  and  lawyers  and  farmers,  well- 
to-do   and  ill-to-do,  who  lived  away  on  the  mount- 
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aiiis,  or  over  in  Anglesea,  who  bouglit  and  sold  with. 
Grono,  and  shopkeepers  who  did  the  same,  and  the 
relations  out  of  Merionethshire,  round  Bala  Lake, 
with  whom  Lisabeth  had  kept  up  no  acquaintance 
since  her  marriage,  but  whom  she  wished  now  to  en- 
tertain as  befitted  her  improved  circumstances,  that 
they  might  see  how  well  she  had  done.  But  amongst 
all  the  invited  guests  were  neither  Jane  Owen  nor 
her  dauo^hter  Mars^aret. 

It  was  a  very  curious  company,  not  altogether  ill- 
assorted  perhaps  as  regarded  the  Yaughans  them- 
selves, but  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  one  into 
which  to  invite  a  guest  from  an  episcopal  palace, 
or  a  young  heiress  like  Anna  Rambouillet,  even 
though  her  friendship  for  Nesta  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  Nesta  felt  it  so,  long  before  all  the  invit- 
ations were  either  given  or  accepted.  But,  indeed, 
her  father  kept  asking  right  and  left  everybody  who 
came  near  him  for  the  last  fortnight,  so  that  she 
could  not  tell  who  might  or  who  might  not  be  com- 
ing ;  and  she  was,  if  possible,  even  more  alarmed 
than  Anna  lest  the  young  clergyman,  the  associate 
of  Bishops'  and  Earls'  daughters,  should  be  at  liberty 
to  accept  the  invitation. 

Anna,  with  a  presentiment  of  what  the  evening 
was  likely  to  be,  dressed  herself  in  her  favourite 
India  muslin  and  blue  ribbons,  but  Dr  AYynne  went 
in  evening  costume. 

"  I  think  you  must  excuse  me,  my  dear  !  "  said 
Mr  Rutherford  before  taking  his  after-dinner  nap, 
for  they  were  to  go  early  for  tea  and  other  refresh- 
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ments  at  six,  and  then  music  and  games  and  no  end 
of  fun  till  nine,  when  there  would  be  supper  and 
dancing  afterwards  till  day-light  next  morning ;  ''I 
think  I  would  rather  not  go ;  I  am  better  at  home, 
then  I  can  go  to  bed  at  ten.  I  shall  never  be 
missed." 

"  Dear  grandpapa ! "  exclaimed  Anna,  as  if  it 
were  an  unheard-of  thing.  *^  Everybody  will  miss 
you." 

'^  Not  they,  my  dear  !  It  will  be  light  when  Dr 
Wynne  and  you  go ;  you'll  have  the  carriage  put  up 
at  the  Prince  Caradoc,  and  Grodfrey  will  be  with  you 
to  return." 

"  Uncle  Godfrey  !  "  exclaimed  Anna.  "  Is  he 
coming  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  didn't  I  tell  you !  I  had  a  letter  this 
morning.  The  lawsuit  has  been  concluded  very 
satisfactorily,  upon  the  whole;  and  he  will  be  here 
this  evening,  but  he  was  afraid  it  might  be  late." 

''  Oh,  really ! "  said  Anna,  and  went  to  her 
chamber,  and  all  the  time  Owen  was  dressing  her 
hair,  she  was  frightening  herself  with  the  thought 
of  meeting  James  Upham  and  her  uncle  in  such  a 
company.  She  was  almost  ready  to  be  ashamed  of 
!N"esta,  and  felt  absolutely  sick  with  apprehension  of 
an  approaching  something  which  would  bring  un- 
told misery  or  vexation.  She  had  not  said  a  word 
to  Wjmne  about  the  meeting  with  Upham ;  in  fact, 
until  this  new  dread  of  her  uncle  had  seized  upon 
her,  the  other  had  faded  away  into  nothing.    Now  it 
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seemed  to  rise  up  again,  and  tlie  two  combined  looked 
very  formidable. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  they  set  out,  but  an 
east  wind  was  blowing  keenly,  and  Anna,  wrapped  in 
soft  India  shawls  and  a  fur-lined  pelisse,  felt  as  if  it 
were  winter.  Tiie  high-road  along  Avhich  they  drove 
was  dry  and  parched  white  with  the  \^ind,  which 
carried  before  it  sharp,  gritty  particles  of  sand  ;  the 
outline  of  Pentaren  looked  large  and  sharp  before 
them,  in  the  blue-grey  clear  atmosphere  ;  but  this 
side  of  the  mountain  lay  in  deep  shadow.  The  little 
vessels  which  had  been  loading  with  stone  at  the 
jetty  were  moving  heavily  through  the  water,  with 
their  prows  downwards,  as  if  ploughing  the  deep. 
Anna  observed  all  these  objects ;  the  mountain  in 
shadow ;  the  wearily -laden  boats ;  the  east  wind, 
the  hard  particles  of  rock,  which  were  driven  by  the 
wind  in  the  open  parts  of  the  road,  with  a  sharp 
rattling  sound  against  the  closed  carriage  windows. 

"  Don't  you  think,  Stanley,  that  there  is  something 
very  depressing  in  everything  this  evening  ?  " 

"1^0,  my  darling.  It  is  nothing  but  the  east 
wind ;  we  shall  not  feel  it  when  we  are  round  the 
mountain." 

"  I  wish  my  uncle  were  not  coming  to-night," 
sighed  she. 

"  We  shall  have  to  meet  him  some  time.  Why 
not  to-night  ?  Don't  be  such  a  coward.  You  were 
frightened  at  Keswick  without  any  reason.  Don't 
spoil  our  pleasure  to-night  with  your  fears." 
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Anna  felt  reproved,  and  was  silent.  She  said  not 
a  word  about  James  Upham.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  she  had  ever  concealed  anything  from  her 
lover.  She  felt  even  in  him  a  something  strange  ; 
something  akin  to  the  east  wind  and  the  sharp 
flinty  dust  that  was  in  the  air. 

JN'ot  another  word  was  said  by  either  of  them 
through  the  remainder  of  the  drive. 

Caergwyn  was  full  of  guests.  Below,  there  was 
already  eating  and  drinking,  tea  and  wine  and 
spirits  and  ale,  and  cold  meat  and  cakes  and  pies  and 
Summary  and  bread  and  cheese.  Up-stairs,  women 
were  taking  off  their  things  and  putting  on  their 
smart  caps,  and  smoothing  their  curls  where  thej^  did 
not  wear  caps  ;  and  others,  who  had  come  in  taxed 
carts,  or  even  more  simple  vehicles,  and  brought  their 
gowns  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  evening  costume 
"with  them,  were  dressing.  The  chambers  were  all 
alike  full  of  bandboxes  and  women  old  and  young, 
and  there  was  such  a  chatter  and  talk,  and  all  in 
Welsh,  so  that  Anna,  who' could  not  understand  a 
word  that  was  said,  felt  bewildered  and  out  of  her 
place,  and  wished  herself  away,  wished  herself  back 
again  at  Birllan-deg  with  her  grandfather ;  anywhere 
but  in  such  a  strange  company. 

The  left-hand  parlour,  or  drawing-room,  the  one 
in  which  Laura  had  helped  Megan  to  put  down  the 
red  and  green  carpet,  and  which  was  now  resplend- 
ent with  its  crimson  curtains  and  large  gilt-framed 
glass,  was  appropriated  to  the  higher  grade  of  guests, 
those  who  spoke  English.      Here  were  the  Malmsey 
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Edwardses  and  the  handsome  GafFakins  and  many 
whose  names  Anna  never  learned.  Here,  too,  was 
Anthony  Wichelo,  very  much  at  his  ease,  and  on  very 
good  terms  with  the  Gaffakins  ;  here,  too,  was  Dr 
Wynne,  who,  to  Anna's  surprise,  was  no  less  at  home 
with  everybody.  This  room  and  these  guests  were 
more  especially  under  the  care  of  Megan  and  Nesta, 
who  both  looked  handsome  and  gay,  Megan  in  maize- 
coloured  silkj  which  was  very  becoming  to  her,  and 
I^esta  in  her  beautiful  peach-blossom  taifety  and  her 
pearl-ornaments,  which,  though  exquisite  for  her  wear, 
were  out  of  place  in  such  an  assembly.  The  harpsi- 
chord stood  open  with  its  pile  of  music  upon  it,  and 
Nesta's  harp  near  the  window.  There  was  a  chatter 
of  voices  loud  and  low,  and  sounds  of  laughter  from 
men  and  women,  from  old  and  young,  and  all  were 
admiring  the  new  house  and  the  furniture,  and  healths 
were  then  being  drunk  preparatory  to  the  greater 
feast,  long  life  and  happiness  in  the  new  house,  and 
plenty  of  money  to  Grono  and  Lisabeth,  and  good 
husbands  to  Megan  and  Nesta  ! 

Anna  felt  as  if  a  great  wheel  were  going  round, 
in  her  head,  as,  half  stunned  with  all  this  clatter  of 
voices,  she  entered  the  drawing-room,  which  was  the 
least  noisy  part  of  the  house,  where  all  was  cominotion 
and  stir.  And  what  would  it  be  before  the  night  was 
over  ?  for  guests  kept  arriving. 

She  looked  anxiously  round  in  the  hope  of  not 
seeing  James  Upham.  ]Sror  was  he  there.  This,  at 
least,  was  a  relief,  and  she  quietly  seated  herself  in  the 
corner  of  the  room  where  she  would  be  most  out  of 
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sight.  Wynne  did  not  see  her  enter,  and  great  now 
was  her  amazement,  or  rather  dismay,  to  see  how  com- 
pletely at  home  he  was  with  all  these  people.  Welsh 
or  English,  it  mattered  not  to  him ;  whichever  lan- 
guage they  spoke  he  spoke.  He  seemed  to  be  another 
man  ;  so  free  and  easy,  so  hail-fellow-well-met  with 
them  all,  young  Malmsey  Edwards,  Mike  Gaffakin, 
Anthony  Wichelo  !  He  had  sunk  to  their  level !  She 
felt  unspeakably  depressed.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if 
she  had  suddenly  lost  a  friend.  This  was  not  the 
Stanley  Wynne  that  she  loved  so,  and  almost 
worshipped.  This  man,  if  she  had  not  known  him, 
would  have  appeared  no  way  superior  to  the  men  whom 
she  thought  he  despised. 

All  at  once  Wynne  saw  her  sitting  there  like  a 
lost  creature,  and  looking  very  unhappy,  and  pushing 
his  v/ay  through  the  crowd  to  her,  began  to  rally 
her  on  her  melancholy  looks. 

"  I  wish  we  were  at  home  again  ! ''  she  whispered. 

"  What  a  little  simpleton  you  are  ! "  he  said. 

"  How  you  have  been  talking,  Stanley  !  "  she  said 
after  a  moment  or  two  of  silence,  and  unable  to  forget 
the  unpleasant  impression  which  the  altered  style  of 
his  behaviour  had  produced  upon  her. 

"  AYhen  we  are  at  Rome,  my  angel,  we  must  do 
as  the  Romans  do,"  said  he. 

There  was  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  the  very  best  of 
everything, — for  Lisabeth  was  an  excellent  cook, — 
with  hospitality  unbounded.  And  when  tea  was  over 
there  was  music  and  singing.  Nesta  sang,  so  did  Dr 
Wynne,  and  many  others ;  but  Anna  thought  that 
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neither  jSTesta  nor  Wjmne  sang  their  best.  Then  jSTesta 
played  on  the  harp  and  the  handsome  GafFakins  on 
the  harpsichord,  and  Mike  sang  comic  Irish  songs, 
and  there  was  laughter  without  end. 

By  this  time  the  rooms  were  lighted  up,  and  they 
were  not  overlight  at  the  best,  but  there  were  plenty 
of  mould  candles  ;  they  did  not  aspire  to  wax,  and 
there  were  no  composites  in  those  days,  at  least  not  in 
Wales,  nor  yet  many  lamps.  Everything  was  going 
on,  as  the  rulers  of  the  feast  thought,  most  satisfac- 
torily, when  James  Upham  arrived.  He  had  inquired, 
soon  after  receiving  the  invitation,  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  family  at  Caergwyn,  and  astonished  to 
find  Anna  associating  with  them  on  familiar  terms, 
determined  to  go  there  and  judge  for  himself  of  that 
which  on  its  outward  showing  appeared  so  unfitting. 

There  was  a  crowd  in  the  entrance  lobby  and  all 
speaking  Welsh  when  Upham  arrived,  and  not  know- 
ing either  master  or  mistress  or  one  person  from 
another,  he  thought  it  best  to  remain  silent  and  quiet 
till  he  might  see  either  Anna  or  her  friend,  and  so 
make  himself  known.  All  unannounced  as  he  conse-' 
quently  was,  no  one  knew  he  was  there,  and  lost  in 
the  throng,  he  stood  outside  the  drawing-room  door 
and  watched  what  was  going  on  within,  not  as  yet 
seeing  Anna,  who  was  still  sitting  quite  out  of  his 
sight. 

A  game  with  three  large  basins  or  bowls  was  now 
going  forward.  One  of  them  contained  water,  another 
wine  and  water,  and  the  third  was  empty ;  the  bowls 
stood  side  by  side  on  a  table,  and  a  young  man  or 
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woman  blind-folded,  went  forward  and  put  their  hands 
into  one  of  the  bowls,  and  according  as  it  might  be, 
they  would  soon  be  married,  would  marry  a  widow  or 
a  widower,  or  would  not  be  married  at  all.  Wjmne 
was  a  great  promoter  of  this  game,  which  was  of  old 
"Welsh  celebrity.  Upham  saw  him,  and  knew  him, 
and  the  young  man's  face  expressed  the  most 
tmmitigated  vexation. 

"  ]^ow,Miss  Rambouillet,  it's  your  turn  !  "  ''  Now, 
Anna,  it's  your  turn  !  "  shouted  Mike  Gaffakin  and 
Anthony  Wichelo  simultaneously. 

Anna  in  her  corner  felt  ready  to  die.  She  could 
not  stand  up  before  all  those  people  and  try  the  game ! 
and  Wynne,  who  saw  the  agony  of  distress  in  her 
countenance,  exclaimed  : 

"^  No,  Anna  !  Sit  still,  I  am  going  to  try  it  for 
you!" 

"  Who  is  that  fellow  ?  "  asked  a  grave-looking, 
tall  youitg  man,  who  had  taken  his  stand  also  by 
Upham,  but  was  perfectly  unknown  to  him. 

'^  A  d — d  scoundrel !  "  returned  the  young  clergy- 
man, forgetful  of  his  sacred  character,  and  never 
heeding  whether  he  spoke  to  friend  or  foe. 

''  Is  that  Dr  Wynne?"  asked  Godfrey  Eutherford, 
for  the  new-comer  was  he  ;  and  he  had  been  instantly 
disagreeably  impressed  by  the  voice  which  recalled,  he 
knew  not  from  what  portion  of  his  past  experience,  an 
association  which  was  extremely  unfavourable.  ''  Is 
that  the  man  w^ho  is  eno^a^ed  to  Miss  Eambouillet  ?  " 

"  My  God  !  I  am  afraid  it  is  from  what  I  have 
just  heard  !  "  said  Upham. 
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"  You  think  ill  of  Wynne,  then  ?"  asked  God- 
frey, knowing  that  they  might  speak  freely  in  this 
Welsh  crowd  where  they  were  not  understood.  "  Par- 
don me,  sir,  but  do  you  know  the  man  ?  " 

"I  know  him  to  be  a  villain,"  said  Upham,  who 
in  his  indignant  jealousy  was  almost  unconscious  of 
what  he  said.  *' Whilst  she  was  at  school  at  Chester  he 
endeavoured  to  inveigle  her  affections  in  a  clandestine 
way,  and  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  her  under 
ijhe  church-cushions.  But  her  friends  hoped  he  had 
not  succeeded  !  " 

Godfrey,  who  was  a  much  cooler  man  than  Upham, 
asked  the  simple  question  whether  he  were  sure  this 
-were  true. 

"  Judge  for  yourself,"  said  Upham.  "  Here's  the 
fellow,  and  you  hear  him  talking.  He  would  not 
speak  to  her  in  that  way  if  he  were  a  mere  acquaint- 
ance. Besides,  my  father  is  Dr  Upham  of  Chester,  in 
whose  church  this  desecration  took  place.  My  God  ! 
to  think  that  she  is  in  that  villain's  power  !  " 

"  I  advise  you,  sir,  to  leave  this  place,"  said  God- 
frey, drawing  him  outside  the  front  door.  "  I  am  Miss 
Eambouillet's  uncle,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
seen  Dr  Wynne  in  the  character  of  the  lover,  though 
I  have  an  impression  that  I  have  seen  him  before.  I 
am  unspeakably  grieved  by  what  you  tell  me.  I  will 
take  care  of  my  niece.  I  advise  you  to  leave.  Have 
you  far  to  go  ?" 

"  To  Bangor,"  said  the  young  man.  ^'  I  am  at  the 
Bishop's." 

Godfrey  saw  Upham  mounted,  and  on  his  way  to 
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Bangor,  and  then  sending  for  the  Birllan-deg  car- 
riage from  the  Prince  Caradoc,  returned  to  the  house. 

Nothing  more  painful  could  possibly  have  occur- 
red, painful  to  himself,  and  which  must  be  infinitely 
more  so  to  Anna.  But  he  was  not  a  man  to  shrink 
from  doing  his  duty  ;  no  man  less  so.  He  saw  plainly 
what  had  to  be  done,  and  though  he  would  gladly 
have  made  any  personal  sacrifice  to  have  spared  her  a 
pang,  yet  that  being  impossible,  no  whit  less  firm, 
even  for  the  pang  which  she  must  endure,  would  he 
be  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

When  the  carriage  was  at  the  door,  which,  amid 
the  noise  and  confusion  that  prevailed  throughout  tho 
house,  attracted  no  particular  attention,  Godfrey  sent 
for  Nesta,  and  telling  her  that  he  was  about  to  tako 
Anna  home,  and  should  leave  his  horse  for  Dr  Wynne 
to  ride  back,  begged  her  quietly,  without  informing 
Wynne  or  any  one  else,  to  bring  her  out,  and  also  her 
pelisse,  and  whatever  other  wraps  she  might  have. 

**  Do  me  this  great  favour,"  said  he,  speaking  in  a 
pleading,  sorrowful  tone,  to  which  she  was  wholly  un- 
accustomed in  him,  "  do  it  for  the  love  of  Anna." 

''  What  is  amiss  ?  Is  Mr  Eutherford  ill  ?  ''  asked 
she,  alarmed. 

*'  No,  he  is  not !  But  ask  me  no  questions,"  he 
said.  "It  is  of  more  importance  than  you  know; 
only  be  careful  not  to  alarm  her." 

Nesta  did  as  she  was  asked.  Anna  was  quietly 
withdrawn  from  the  room,  where  dancing  had  begun, 
and  pale  as  death,  looked  into  her  uncle's  face  with- 
out speaking. 
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'^  You  must  go  home  with  me,"  he  said,  as  he 
wrapped  round  her  head  and  bosom  one  soft  delicate 
thing  after  another,  and  then  folding  her  in  her  fur- 
red pelisse,  and  bidding  Nesta  good-night,  lifted  her 
into  the  carriage. 

Something  dreadful  was  amiss,  Anna  knew,  and 
her  first  words  were,  "  Is  my  grandfather  ill  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  he,  shortly,  and  then  they  were  both 
silent. 

The  decisive  tone  in  which  he  had  spoken  went  to 
her  heart ;  and  she  feared  that  the  crisis  which  she 
had  so  long  dreaded,  and  of  which  she  had  felt  a  fore- 
boding that  evening,  was  at  hand.  [^Nevertheless,  she 
tried  to  persuade  herself  that  her  uncle,  quietly  look- 
ing on,  and  disliking  the  whole  entertainment  as 
much  as  she  herself  did,  and  perhaps  not  pleased 
with  Wynne^s  manner  any  more  than  she  had  been, 
was  simply  taking  her  home. 

It  was  past  ten  when  they  reached  Birllan-deg, 
and  Mr  Rutherford  had  retired  for  the  night.  When 
they  came  into  the  light  of  the  hall,  Anna  was  struck 
by  the  expression  of  profound  sadness  which  was  on 
her  uncle's  countenance. 

"  You  are  not  angry  with  me,  dear  uncle  ?  "  she 
asked,  as  she  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  you !  "  he  replied,  in  a  tone 
of  such  infinite  pity  as  she  could  not  have  imagined 
him  capable  of. 

That  terrified  her  more  than  anything  else.  She 
did  not  ask  another  question,  and  so  went  to  her  own 

VOL.  III.  s 
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chamber  ;  then  dismissing  Owen,  on  the  plea  that  she 
would  undress  herself,  sate  down,  and  tried  to  come 
at  the  truth  of  what  this  all  could  mean.  Again  she 
adopted  the  first  idea  that  it  was  simply  the  disap- 
probation which  her  uncle  felt  at  the  whole  entertain- 
ment ;  went  to  bed,  and  slept,  waking  however  with  a 
very  painful  anxiety,  a  vague,  uncertain  fear  that 
made  her  dread  the  meeting  at  the  breakfast-table. 

Godfrey,  though  he  had  not  seen  Wynne  in  the 
character  of  Anna's  lover,  had  yet  heard  from  his  father 
all  that  he  could  tell  him,  for  he  had  no  secrets  from 
his  son,  in  whose  judgment  he  had  such  implicit  con- 
fidence. From  him,  therefore,  he  had  learned  all  the 
particulars  of  the  time  at  Keswick,  everything,  except- 
ing the  little  secret  that  he  believed  Anna  had  confided 
to  him,  her  love  for  Wynne  before  they  met  at  the 
Lakes.  Hence  Godfrey  saw  at  once  that  if  Upham's 
statement  were  correct,  not  only  Wynne,  but  Anna 
herself,  had  cruelly,  basely  deceived  the  trusting  old 
man,  and  as  regarded  her,  it  could  only  be  believed  as 
the  crowning  efi"ect  of  a  villain's  influence  over  her. 

So  far  in  reference  to  his  connection  with  Anna. 
But  Godfrey  had  recognized  in  the  voice  a  something 
quite  independent  of  all  this,  a  something  which  might 
still  farther  reveal  the  character  of  the  man,  and  hap- 
pily leave  it  unquestionable.  It  was  not,  however,  for  a 
considerable  time  that  he  was  able  to  attach  this  voice 
to  the  particular  facts  with  which  it  was  assuredly  as- 
sociated in  his  memory.  Fortunately,  however,  they 
at  length  arranged  themselves  in  his  mind,  and  then 
he  remembered  that  some  five  or  six  years  before,  a 
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"New  British- South- Wales-Mining-Company  was  es- 
tablished in  London,  under  very  seductive  auspices, 
which  led  to  a  great  number  of  shares  being  purchased, 
but  which  proved  a  delusion  and  swindle,  to  the  loss 
of  all,  excepting  the  manager,  a  Mr  Winstanley, 
who  had  stated  himself  to  be  largely  acquainted  with 
mining,  and  who  was  supposed  to  have  cleared  by  the 
speculation  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  talent  and  plausibility,  and 
meetings  were  called  at  some  place  in  Cardiganshire, 
where  operations  were  to  commence.  Godfrey,  at  that 
time  looking  out  for  investments  for  his  money,  went 
down  there,  and  attended  a  meeting  at  which  Win- 
stanley said  a  great  deal,  and  succeeded  in  gaining 
many  dupes.  But  Godfrey  saw  something  in  the  man 
which  excited  his  suspicion  ;  his  bland,  finely  modu- 
lated voice  did  not  impose  upon  him,  and  this  was  the 
very  voice  which  he  recognized  in  the  parlour  at 
Caergwjm. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  going  to  bed  when  he  came 
home,  he  spent  so  long  a  time  searching  amongst  old 
papers  in  the  counting-house  for  those  of  this  New 
British- South-Wales-Mining-Company,  that  Wynne 
came  back  before  he  had  done.  But  apparently  he 
was  at  his  ease,  for  he  heard  him  singing  a  Welsh 
song  afterwards  in  his  chamber. 

Tt  was  in  the  very  early  morning  that  Godfrey  at 
length  succeeded  in  collecting  together  all  the  papers 
connected  with  this  fraud,  and  had  he  followed  the 
impulse  of  his  indignation,  he  would  have  gone  to 
Wynne's  chamber,  roused  him  from  his  bed,  and  con- 
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fronted  him  with  the  evidences  of  his  villany.  But, 
as  I  have  said  before,  he  was  master  of  himself,  and 
for  the  sake  of  Anna  and  his  father,  would  not  disturb 
the  quiet  of  the  night.  Without  going  to  bed,  how- 
ever, he  made  up  the  fire  in  the  counting-house,  and 
waited  till  Wynne  should  be  stirring,  when  he  sent 
an  early  message  to  him  by  his  servant  that  he  wished 
to  speak  with  him  in  the  counting-house.  To  this 
Wynne  returned  a  polite  reply  that  he  would  have 
the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  him  after  breakfast. 
Annoyed  at  this  delay,  Godfrey  went  to  his  own 
chamber,  washed  and  changed  his  dress,  which  was  the 
evening  suit  of  the  night  before,  and  with  traces  of 
the  anxiety  and  excitement  of  the  last  twelve  hours 
on  his  countenance,  entered  the  parlour  w^here  thej^ 
were  at  breakfast,  Wynne  having  taken  his  place  at 
the  table  with  as  much  self-possession  and  suavity  as 
if  nothing  had  occurred,  Anna  sate  at  her  post  very 
pale  and  silent,  whilst  Wynne  amused  her  grandfather 
by  a  graphic  but  comic  description  of  the  preceding 
evening,  of  which  he,  good  easy  man,  totally  unap- 
prehensive of  anything  painful  having  occurred,  was 
wonderfully  amused,  and  laughed  heartily. 

When  Godfrey  entered,  Wynne  rose  and  went 
forward  to  shake  hands  with  him,  but  Godfrey,  look- 
ing cold  and  silent,  did  not  acknowledge  him. 

"  Dr  Wynne,  Godfrey  !  "  said  his  father,  surprised 
and  annoyed  by  his  son's  behaviour. 

"  I  have  seen  him  already,"  said  Godfrey,  and 
took  his  seat,  and  drank  his  coffee  and  ate  his  egg  and 
his  ham  and  his  toast,  and  said  not  a  word. 
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A  great  blank  fell  upon  them  with  his  entrance  ; 
and  a  great  silence  followed.  Mr  Eutherford,  who 
held  his  son  in  such  respect,  could  not  comprehend 
his  conduct,  and,  as  if  to  cover  it,  was  unusually 
friendly  with  Wynne,  inviting  him  to  continue  the 
conversation  which  had  been  interrupted.  But 
"Wynne,  though  he  showed  no  outward  sign  of  an- 
noyance or  displeasure  at  Godfrey's  incivility,  had 
received  a  check,  and  did  not  recover  his  usual 
buoyancy. 

Presently,  however,  he  asked  Anna  if  she  would 
ride  with  him  that  morning  to  Conway  ?  But  she, 
almost  paralyzed  by  terror,  her  tongue  cleaving  as  if 
to  the  roof  of  her  mouth,  merely  cast  an  appealing 
look  to  him  and  was  silent,  and  soon  after  rose  and 
left  the  room.  Then  Godfrey  rose  and  asked  his 
father  to  accompany  him  to  the  counting-house. 
Wynne  in  the  mean  time,  having  taken  up  the  news- 
paper, was  left  to  himself. 

It  was  a  terrible  disclosure  which  the  young  man 
had  to  make.  But  it  did  not  admit  even  of  a  doubt. 
The  Mr  Winstanley,  the  plausible  and  swindling 
manager  of  the  'New  British-South-Wales-Mining- 
Compam^,  and  the  Stanley  Wynne  to  whom  Anna 
had  so  unfortunately  engaged  herself,  were  one  and 
the  same  person.  But  the  Keswick  portion  of  the 
sad  story  was  the  most  distressing  to  the  confiding 
old  man. 

''  My  poor  lassie !  my  poor  lassie  !  '^  exclaimed 
he,  as  he  wept  tears  of  pity  and  humiliation  on  her 
account. 
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He  was  deeply  wounded  by  what  appeared  to  be 
her  duplicity,  yet  he  tried  to  shield  her  from  his  son's 
displeasure  and  hard  judgment ;  "  she  was  so  young, 
Godfrey,  she  was  so  young.  And  she  had  no  mother. 
Oh,  my  poor,  unhappy  lassie  !  " 

Godfrey  insisted  upon  Anna  being  sent  for  and 
called  upon  for  an  explanation.  But  her  grand- 
father, knowing  the  stern  spirit  of  his  son,  and  will- 
ing to  spare  her,  eyen  though  she  were  guilty,  pre- 
ferred seeing  her  alone. 

Again  she  stood  before  him,  as  she  had  done  at 
Keswick,  like  a  self-convicted  sinner. 

"  My  poor  child,"  he  began,  speaking  very 
tenderly,  to  spare  her  as  much  as  he  could,  ''why 
did  you  deceive  me,  why  did  yoK  play  that  false 
game  with  me  at  Keswick  ?  I  could  never  have 
thought  it  of  you  !  " 

Again  she  sank  on  her  knees,  and  white  and 
drooping  like  a  broken  lily,  she  said, 

"  I  knelt  before  you  then,  grandfather,  to  "confess 
to  you  the  guilty  truth  which  was  breaking  my 
heart,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  for  very  shame — and 
you,  in  your  great  love,  suggested  a  reason  which 
I  weakly  accepted — and  you  remained  deceived — 
but  indeed,  indeed  I  wished  to  tell  you  the  truth —  " 
Here  she  paused. 

"  That  villain  would  not  let  you ! "  again  sug- 
gested her  grandfather. 

"  And  besides,"  continued  she,  ''  I  was  so  afraid 
of  any  blame  coming  to  my  aunt.  She  had  been  so 
kind  to  me,  and  I  had  been  so  happy  with  her  ;  but  I 
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believe  slie  never  suspected  my  engagment  with  him. 
And  then,"  continued  she,  "  I  was  so  afraid  of  Uncle 
Godfrey,  I  have  always  been  very  much  afraid  of 
him  !  But  forgive  me,  grandfather,  forgive  me,  if 
you  can !  "  cried  she,  clasping  her  hands  and  look- 
ing up  with  her  white  face,  that  seemed  suddenly  thin 
and  death- stricken,  "  for  henceforth  I  shall  be  very 
miserable  !  '' 

The  old  man  made  no  reply,  but  lifted  her  up, 
and  folded  her  in  his  arms.  "^ You  had  no  mother^  my 
poor  lassie  !  "  at  length  he  said,  ^'and  neither  Dorothy 
nor  I  were  fit  to  have  the  care  of  you  ! " 

Then  he  seated  himself  on  the  sofa,  placed  her 
on  his  knee,  as  he  often  did  when  he  felt  to  love  her 
most,  and  with  her  head  upon  his  breast  they  wept 
together. 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Godfrey. 

"  Something  must  be  done  at  once,"  said  he, 
speaking  rather  impatiently,  for  he  had  just  come 
from  an  angry  interview  with  Wynne,  and  had  all 
the  papers  of  the  JSTew  British-South-Wales-Mining- 
Company  in  his  hand. 

"  What  does  he  say  to  these  ?"  asked  Mr  Euther- 
ford,  seating  Anna  on  the  sofa  and  addressing  his 
son. 

"  He  has  nothing  to  say.  He  is  the  very  man 
himself.  Whether  he  be  truly  Stanley  Wynne  as 
he  now  calls  himself,  or  Winstanley  as  he  appeared  in 
his  swindling  transaction,  he  himself  best  knows. 
But  he  can  deny  nothing ;  and  fortunately  I  have  the 
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news23apers,"  said  he,  pointing  to  several  in  his  hand, 
"''  which  report  the  trial  where  all  his  villany  was 
proved.  He  has  nothing  to  say,  excepting  the  abuse 
which  I  expected." 

Anna,  who  had  imagined  that  simply  by  some 
means  or  other — she  did  not  at  the  moment  connect 
it  with  Upham — her  uncle  had  discovered  her  engage- 
ment to  Wynne  whilst  she  was  at  Chester,  and  the 
consequent  duplicity  which  followed  at  Keswick,  now 
at  hearing  this  conversation  between  her  grand- 
father and  uncle  raised  herself  from  the  sofa,  and  with 
a  supernatural  strength  and  will,  her  eyes  dilated  and 
a  something  almost  ghostly  in  her  appearance,  came 
forward,  and  in  a  hoarse  whisper  asked,  ''What  is 
it.  Uncle  Godfrey,  that  he  has  done  ?  " 

Godfrey,  now  in  his  turn  startled  and  wrought 
into  compassion  for  the  wan,  spectral  figure  before 
him,  putting  his  arm  round  her  as  if  to  support  her, 
told  her  in  brief  what  he  knew  of  this  portion  of  the 
man's  life  to  whom  she  had  betrothed  herself. 

"  You  must  now  come  down,  Anna,  and  see  him,'' 
her  uncle  said  when  he  had  finished  this  disclosure, 
and  she  stood  paler  still,  and  more  rigid  in  his  arm. 
"  He  will  take  no  dismissal  from  me,  but  from  your 
lips  only !  " 

All  at  once  the  rigidity  that  had  made  Anna 
like  stone  the  moment  before  gave  way,  and  like  a 
collapsed  thing  she  seemed  sinking  to  the  floor.  But 
it  was  not  fainting,  it  was  the  feebleness  of  nature, 
shrinking  from  the  terrible  task  that  he  was  laying 
upon  her. 
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"  I  cannot  see  him  !  I  cannot !  "  cried  she,  again 
dropping  upon  the  sofa,  her  hands  falling  by  her  side, 
"  I  cannot  see  him  !  " 

It  would  have  been  cruelty  to  have  forced  her  to 
the  interview  in  the  condition  she  then  was ;  and 
leaving  her  to  the  care  of  Owen,  whose  tenderness 
now  came  out  beautifully,  her  grandfather  undertook 
to  see  Wynne  on  her  behalf,  and  she  was  left  in  the 
darkened  room  to  the  misery  which  had  yet  only 
stunned  her. 

Two  or  three  hours  more  went  on  of  that  unhappy 
day. 

Mr  Rutherford,  when  their  painful  interview  was 
over,  said  to  Wynne,  ^'  Do  not  give  occasion  for 
our  servants  to  talk ;  you  have  caused  suffering 
enough  ;  go  away  quietly.  The  carriage  shall  take 
you  a  stage  either  east  or  west ;  to  Conway,  or  to 
Bangor." 

Wynne  said  he  would  go  to  Bangor.  The 
carriage  came  to  the  door,  his  luggage  was  in,  and 
his  servant  waited  for  him ;  but  at  the  last  he  re- 
fused to  leave  without  an  interview  with  Anna.  His 
character  seemed  changed.  Instead  of  the  amiable 
and  polished  gentleman,  he  was  now  the  hardened, 
selfish  scoundrel;  there  was  a  cruel  expression  in 
his  eye,  and  on  his  countenance  a  look  of  suppressed 
hatred  and  rage  which  was  terrible  to  witness.  It 
was  a  countenance  typified  by  that  of  the  excited 
viper. 

Grodfrey  was  willing  to  spare  Anna  if  possible. 
But  when  the  first  hour  was  passed  and  the  second 
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wearing  away  since  the  impatient  horses  had  been 
pawing  at  the  door,  he  went  again  to  Anna's  room,  de- 
termined that  the  scene  should  be  ended  which  other- 
wise might  last  the  whole  day. 

"  Anna,  you  must  come  down,"  he  said,  "  Dr 
Wynne  will  not  leave  without  seeing  you." 

'^  Oh  how  cruel  he  is  !  "  cried  Anna,  again  bury- 
ing her  face  in  the  sofa  cushions. 

''You  7nust  come  down,"  said  he,  taking  her  by 
the  arm  in  that  determined  spirit  which  he  knew  she 
could  not  resist. 

She  rose,  wiped  her  eyes,  smoothed  her  hair,  and 
looked  round  as  if  bewildered.  Godfrey  took  her  hand, 
and  drew  her  to  the  door  ;  here  she  saw  her  grand- 
father, who  had  followed  his  son,  knowing  what  had 
yet  to  be  done. 

Anna  took  his  arm  instantly,  and  accompanied  by 
Godfrey  they  walked  together  into  the  parlour  where 
so  many  happy  hours  had  hitherto  been  spent. 

"Wynne  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  He  was 
in  his  great  coat,  and  his  hat  was  on  the  table. 

"  Anna,"  said  he,  when  she  had  crossed  the  room, 
without  his  having  made  a  step  forward  to  meet  her, 
''  that  which  you  always  expected  has  happened.  I 
am  dismissed  by  your  uncle.  But  I  refuse  to  take  the 
dismissal  from  any  lips  but  yours." 

She  made  no  answer. 

"  Is  he  to  part  us  or  not  ?  "  asked  Wynne.  "  You 
have  often  told  me  of  his  injustice  and  severit}^  I  see 
it  now.     Will  you  let  him  part  us  ?  " 

She  felt  the  blow  which  he  intended  to  give  ;  but 
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it  called  forth  a  strength  which  she  could  not  have 
conceived  ;   a  momentary  reaction  of  feeling. 

"  My  uncle  has  spoken  my  will/'  she  said  in  a  low 
voice,  and  so  saying  withdrew  her  arm  from  her  grand- 
father's, and  taking  her  uncle's  hand,  she  drew  his 
strong  arm  round  her.  He  was  so  aifected  by  this 
sudden  action  that  he  had  to  put  a  strong  curb  on  his 
own  emotion  ;  he  drew  her  to  his  side  and  pressed  her 
tenderly  to  him. 

"  Anna,  you  are  weaker  than  I  took  you  to  be  !  " 
said  Wynne  with  a  look  of  angry  scorn.  "  I  accept 
3^our  dismissal,"  and  taking  up  his  hat  he  left  the 
room.  The  next  minute  the  carriage  door  was  heard 
to  close,  and  then  drive  away. 

Anna  did  not  hear  Wynne's  last  w^ords.  She  lay 
insensible  on  her  uncle's  arm,  and  he,  kissing  her 
tenderly,  carried  her  into  her  chamber,  where  the  two 
men,  feeling  helpless  and  frightened,  gave  her  up 
again  to  the  tender  care  of  Owen. 

What  anxious  weeks  succeeded  this  time. 

Wynne  on  his  way  to  Bangor  called  at  Caergwyn 
to  take  his  leave.  He  told  Nesta  that  Godfrey 
Eutherford  had  separated  him  and  Anna.  That  she 
had  always  foreseen  this,  and  had  been  w^eak  enough  to 
yield.  His  countenance  w^as  sad,  but  again  very  pre- 
possessing, and  his  w^hole  manner  that  of  a  noble 
sufferer,  who  would  die  rather  than  lay  upon  the  one 
he  loved  the  suffering  which  she  had  inflicted  on  him. 
IN'esta,  who  had  always  been  greatly  attracted  by  his 
brilliant  talents,  and  who  had  given  him  credit  for 
more  nobility  and  true  greatness  than  even  poor  Anna, 
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wlio  had  passed  through  the  Keswick  experience,  felt 
every  emotion  of  her  generous  and  impulsive  nature 
set  in  array  against  Grodfrey,  and  the  same  amount  of 
sympathy  on  the  other  hand  for  the  parted  lovers, 
but  most  for  Wynne,  who  had  to  suffer  thus  for  Anna's 
weakness. 

All  the  Caergwyn  family  were  indignant  at  the  ill 
usage  which  Wynne  had  received.  They  admired 
him  and  could  not  now  heap  sympathy  enough  upon 
him.  They  urged  him  to  remain  with  them,  to  see  if 
things  would  not  come  round ;  they  invited  him  to  stay 
with  them  for  several  days  if  he  were  ever  in  this 
part  of  the  country  again.  They  feared  he  would 
give  up  the  thoughts  of  settling  at  Beaumaris  !  They 
were  kindness  itself !  And  Wynne,  apparently  deeply 
affected  by  their  friendliness  and  generous  sympathy, 
hurried  to  the  carriage  and  was  driven  away.  But  he 
was  not  utterly  miserable.  The  desire  for  revenge 
Vv^as  as  strong  at  this  time  as  the  pang  of  disappointed 
love. 

Nesta  was  bitterly  angry  with  Godfrey,  and  though 
she  knew,  as  Wynne  did,  with  what  fear  Anna  re- 
garded him,  and  how  strong  was  her  presentiment  of 
sorrow  when  these  two  met,  still  she  could  not  forgive 
the  apparent  pusillanimity  which  had  led  her  to  yield 
up  her  lover  on  the  first  breaking  of  the  storm.  She 
measured  her  friend  by  her  own  standard  ;  and  esti- 
mating Wynne  by  her  appreciation  of  his  genius  and 
power  of  fascination,  all  her  sympathies  went  with 
him,  and  that  so  warmly  as  to  make  her  almost  de- 
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spise  her  friend.  The  GafFakins  and  various  other 
young  people  who  had  remained  over  the  merry-mak- 
ing of  yesterday,  as  well  as  all  the  Merionethshire  re- 
lations, were  still  at  Caergwyn,  and  with  these  she 
preferred  remaining  rather  than  hasten  to  Anna, 
whose  heart  might  probably  be  half  broken  by  the 
tyranny  of  her  uncle. 

Little  did  she  surmise  what  was  the  condition  of 
her  unhappy  friend. 

For  three  days  Anna  remained  in  a  state  of  partial 
insensibility.  The  first  physician  of  Chester  was  im- 
mediately sent  for,  and  on  the  third  day  one  from  Lon- 
don arrived.  The  anguish  of  the  sorrowing  men  was 
almost  more  than  they  could  bear.  Godfrey  thought 
nothing  of  his  Merionethshire  affairs  ;  a  new  senti- 
ment of  tender  pity  was  born  in  his  heart,  and  so  long 
as  Anna  remained  in  danger  he  went  no  farther  than 
the  little  quarry  of  Pentaren,  where  the  stern  sadness 
of  his  countenance  almost  awed  the  people,  who  yet 
thronged  around  him  to  know  what  tidings  he  brought 
with  him. 

At  length  the  stupor  passed,  and  b}^  this  time 
the  news  of  Anna's  sickness  as  unto  death  reached 
Caergwyn  ;  and  jSTesta,  no  longer  able  to  control  the 
tide  of  her  affectionate  pity,  hurried  to  Birllan-deg, 
ready  to  be  handmaid  to  the  whole  house,  ready  to  do 
anything  so  that  she  might  aid  in  restoring  the  sufferer 
to  life.  But  a  still  exasperated  state  of  suffering  had 
succeeded.  Brain  fever  came  on,  with  its  sleepless- 
ness, its  ravings  of  the  poor  fancy ;  its  cries  which 
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wrung  the  heart  to  hear,  with  no  consciousness  of  the 
love  that  surrounded,  or  of  the  prayers  that  were 
pour 6  d  forth  for,  her. 

The  old  man  and  Owen  had  been  accustomed  to 
prayer  all  their  lives ;  not  so  the  young  man. 
His  strong  arm  and  dominant  will  had  hitherto 
sufficed  for  all  his  needs  ;  now  they  could  do  nothing. 
It  was  to  a  power  beyond  himself  that  he  was  now 
compelled  to  appeal.  To  him  prayer  came  as  a  new 
faculty;  an  outlet  to  the  intense  suffering  of  his  strong 
but  silent  agony.     He  never  had  prayed  till  then. 

It  had  been  agreed  between  Mr  Hutherford  and 
his  son,  who  were  both  reticent  men,  that  nothing  more 
should  be  said  with  regard  to  the  painful  separation 
of  Anna  and  her  lover  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 
The  identification  of  Stanley  Wynne  with  the  in- 
famous Winstanley  of  the  New  British-South- Wales- 
Mining- Company  was  to  them  a  personal  disgrace, 
which  they  preferred  to  keep  within  their  own  breasts. 
Godfrey  did  not  acknowledge  the  right  of  any  one  to 
question  his  actions,  and  his  father  was  totally  indif- 
ferent to  what  anybody  might  say  so  long  as  Anna 
was  safe  from  the  danger  into  which  her  engagement 
with  this  man  had  plunged  her,  and  for  which  he  never 
ceased  to  blame  himself.  Therefore  to  all  such  as 
v/ere  sufficiently  intimate  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  this 
strange  rupture  no  satisfactory  answer  was  given. 
Anthony  Wichelo  no  more  than  Nesta  could  assign 
any  reason,  and  she,  who  had  to  a  certain  degree  been 
made  the  confidant  of  Wynne,  thought,  even  whilst 
she  appeared  a  ministering  angel  in  this  house  of 
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mourning,  that  whatever  blame  attached  to  Anna  for 
her  weakness  or  to  her  grandfather  for  his  subservi- 
ency to  his  son,  .yet  that  Godfrey  deserved  all  the 
anxiety  and  suffering  which  he  had  brought  on  him- 
self. 

March  wore  away  and  April  came,  and  by  the 
time  the  sycamores  were  bright  green  in  the  fields 
below  the  house,  and  the  apple-blossom  in  pink-bud 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  Anna  had  passed  through  the 
great  crisis  of  her  illness,  and  sate  propped  with  pil- 
lows on  the  large  sofa  near  the  window  of  the  pleasant 
parlour,  watching  how  day  by  day  the  tulip  buds 
were  expanding  into  flower,  and  listening  to  the  wild 
jubilance  of  the  thrushes  in  the  yet  leafless  oaks. 
Godfrey  was  now  again  generally  absent,  for  when  all 
danger  was  over  he  had  much  business  to  attend  to. 
testa's  visits  also  were  less  frequent,  for,  truth  to  say, 
she  was  now  much  needed  at  home. 

Everybody  who  knew  anything  of  Anna,  the 
Bishop  of  Bangor  and  his  lady,  Lady  Helen  Llan- 
ddarog,  and  Dr  and  Mrs  Upham,  though,  by  the  by,  he 
was  now  the  Bishop  of  St  Beuno;  everybody,  in  short, 
called  as  the  tidings  of  her  recovery  spread  abroad. 
But  she  saw  none  of  them.  They  were  taken  into  the 
best  parlour,  regaled  with  cake  and  wine,  or  even 
more  substantial  fare,  and  Mr  Rutherford  talked  to 
them  about  the  great  illness,  never  alluding  even  in- 
cidentally to  Dr  Wynne ;  and  people,  seeing,  as  was 
generally  rumoured,  that  this  was  an  interdicted  sub- 
ject  at  Birllan-deg,  talked  only  the  more  amongst 
themselves,  and  drew  their  own  conclusions.    In  fact. 
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the  little  world  around  them  soon  came,  as  it  thought, 
to  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  truth,  principally 
through  that  which  Upham  knew  pf  the  affair,  and 
on  which  Wynne  artfully  based  his  own  statement, 
both  at  Caergwyn  and  Llanddarog,  where  he  made  no 
scruple  of  going  to  take  leave.  The  gentlemen  of 
Birllan-deg  had  taken  umbrage,  he  said,  at  the  Chester 
part  of  the  business,  and  with  the  Llanddarog  people  he 
spoke  of  it  as  impossible  to  be  a  permanent  separation. 
Thus  Wynne  had  his  partisans,  one  of  whom  was 
Anthony  Wichelo,  and  the  Birllan-deg  family  might 
have  had  a  chance  of  being  sent  to  Coventry  by  all 
their  neighbours,  had  not  Anna's  severe  illness  created 
a  general  sympathy,  for  her  at  least. 

Amongst  the  very  few  people  that  Anna  was  able 
to  see  must  however  be  mentioned  her  cousin  An- 
thony. His  parsonage  was  now  building,  and,  but 
for  his  cousin^s  illness,  he  came  generally  with  such  a 
cheerful  spirit,  attended  by  his  pointers  and  other 
dogs,  every  one  of  which  he  closely  muzzled  as  thev 
approached  the  house  that  they  might  not  disturb 
her  by  an  occasional  barking,  that  his  grandfather,  if 
no  one  else,  was  glad  to  see  him.  One  day  in  April, 
when  Anna  was  better  than  usual,  Anthony  told  them 
he  had  received  a  present  from  his  mother,  of  some  of 
the  family  plate,  for  the  commencement  of  his  house- 
keeping. He  was  very  merry  over  it ;  she  had  sent 
him,  he  said,  six  old  tea-spoons,  two  pair  of  sugar- 
tongs,  a  gravj^-spoon,  a  nutmeg-grater,  and  a  pair  of 
plated  candlesticks.  She  excused  herself  from  giving 
more,  because  she  had  found  the  Colonel's  house  very 
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scantily  furnished  ;  and  she  regretted  that  money  was 
equally  out  of  the  question,  because  she  had  had  so^ 
many  of  his  debts  to  pay.  Everybody  but  Anthony 
thought  it  very  sad ;  but  he  laughed,  as  if  it  were  the 
merriest  joke  in  the  world,  and  invited  all  to  tea  as 
soon  as  the  parsonage  was  finished. 

Godfrey  came  over  from  Merionethshire  now  and 
then,  for  as  his  anxiety  regarding  his  niece  abated,  he 
became  again  deeply  conscious  of  another  sentiment, 
equally  strong,  which  attracted  him  to  his  father's 
house.  Nesta  might  be  there,  for  she  came  as  fre- 
quently as  her  home  necessities  allowed. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  Anna  to  see  her,  though  she 
said  very  little  to  her ;  in  fact,  she  scarcely  at  this 
time  spoke  to  any  one.  She  was  conscious,  however, 
that  it  was  in  Nesta's  power  to  enliven  her  grandfather, 
whose  happiness  was  the  first  subject  that  occupied 
her  thoughts  as  soon  as  she  was  capable  of  thinking 
at  all. 

"  I  wish  ISTesta  could  stay  here,"  said  she,  one  Sun- 
day evening,  when  they  were  all  together  as  of  old.  It 
was  the  first  time  she  had  expressed  a  wish  during 
her  illness,  and  both  men  took  great  notice  of  it. 

*'  She  is  not  going  yet,  my  dear,  I  hope,"  said  her 
grandfather. 

"  'No,  Anna,  darling,  I  will  not  leave  for  a  day  or 
two,  at  all  events,"  said  IS'esta,  leaning  over  her  sofa 
and  kissing  her. 

Anna  retired  early,  and  Mr  Rutherford  following 
her  example,  Godfrey  found  himself  alone  with  Nesta. 

VOL.  III.  9 
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She  was  standing  by  the  fire,  he  was  reading  ;  but  at 
once  he  laid  down  his  book,  and  joined  her. 

^'  You  heard  Anna's  wish,  Nesta,''  he  said,  for  of 
late  he  had  so  addressed  her. 

"Yes,  poor  dear!  but  I  cannot  stay,"  returned 
she,  "  I  am  wanted  at  home." 

"  Nesta,"  said  Godfrey,  speaking  in  a  tone  which 
instantly  interpreted  his  meaning,  *'  let  Birllan-deg 
be  your  home.  Come,  and  be  a  sister  to  Anna — come 
— and  be  my  wife." 

*^  Impossible  !  "  returned  !N^esta,  almost  with  a 
start ;  "  you  and  I,  Mr  Godfrey,  are  so  difierent !  You 
and  I  could  never  be  happy  together." 

"  I  have  long  thought,"  said  he,  "  that  I  should 
be  happy,  supremely  happy,  if  you  would  accept  of 
such  a  home  as  I  could  give  you." 

"  But  /should not  be  happy  !  "  replied  she,  with 
very  little  forbearance,  calling  to  mind  all  the  sorrow 
which  she  believed  he  had  caused  Dr  Wynne. 

"  I  had  hoped  that  the  sad  experience  through 
which  we  have  passed  might  have  been  the  means  of 
uniting  us  very  nearly.  And  I  beseech  of  you  not  to 
make  this  negative  your  definite  answer  !  " 

**  I  shall  never  change  in  this  respect,"  she  re- 
plied, calmly  and  coldly,  as  if  to  shut  out  all  hope. 

"  Perhaps  you  have  thought  me  stern  and  severe," 
he  said,  "  perhaps  you  blame  me  for  Anna's  sufiering, 
but—" 

"  It  is  no  use,"  she  said,  interrupting  him,  "  tell- 
ing me  anything  about  this  miserable  affair.  Anna 
always  said  you  would  part  them,  and  I  think  her 
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very  weak,  poor  darling !  for  allowing  you  to  do 
so  !  " 

"  My  God !  "  exclaimed  he,  with  an  emotion  that 
she  had  never  seen  in  him  before,  "  is  that  man  to 
separate  you  and  me  ?  You  cannot  suppose  certainly 
but  that  there  were  sufficient  reasons  for  what  has 
been  done  !  It  would  have  been  misery  and  disgrace, 
it  would  have  been  ruin  totally,  for  Anna  to  have 
married  him  !  '* 

''  I  would  rather  not  hear  all  this  !  "  said  Xesta 
quickly.  "^  You  and  I,  Mr  Godfrey,  have  always 
thought  so  differently  on  every  subject." 

"  This  is  not  the  time,  I  see,'^  said  he,  "  for  me  to 
be  urging  my  heart's  best  and  dearest  wishes  upon 
you.  Forget  that  I  have  spoken  of  them !  Some 
other  happier  time,  when  this  great  sorrow  is  over, 
you  will  perhaps  listen  to  me  !  " 

"Never  !  "  she  replied ;  "  I  respect  you  for  many 
sterling  qualities,  but  the  love  which  you  ask  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  give." 

He  gazed  into  her  eyes,  and  could  not  doubt  but 
that  she  had  spoken  the  truth.  He  stood  yet  a  moment 
or  two,  looking  at  her,  then  turning  to  the  table,  took 
up  his  book,  and  left  the  room. 

The  next  morning,  when  she  was  pouring  out  the 
coffee,  Mr  Eutherford  told  her  that  his  son  had  break- 
fasted early,  and  had  returned  into  Merionethshire. 
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It  was  Mr  Rutherford's  hope  that  his  grand- 
daughter would  wish  to  leave  home,  and  let  her  wish 
to  go  wherever  she  might  he  was  ready  to  take  her. 
But  for  a  Ions:  time  she  was  too  weak  to  think  of  this. 
Going  anywhere  from  Birllan-deg  brought  back  too 
painfully  the  journey  to  Keswick,  and  after  one  or 
two  unsuccessful  efforts  to  turn  her  mind  towards 
change  of  scene,  he  let  the  subject  drop. 

Nesta,  after  the  offer  she  had  received  from  God- 
frey, felt  an  unwillingness  to  remain  in  his  father's 
house,  where  she  might,  on  the  one  hand,  keep  him 
away,  or,  on  the  other,  be  liable  again  to  see  him.  She 
was  devising  how  best  she  could  leave  without  dis- 
tressing her  friend,  when  she  was  suddenly  called 
away  by  a  letter  from  her  mother. 

Mrs  Yaughan  had  many  growing  anxieties,  and 
Nesta  now  returned  home  to  find  all  her  ill-omened 
auguries  true. 

It  had  long  been  fixed  with  the  Gaffakins  that 
the  girls  from  Caergwyn  should  go  over  to  Bangor  to 
witness  with  them  and  all  the  world  the  carrying 
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over  the  first  suspension-cliain  of  the  great  bridge. 
This  was  to  be  a  holiday,  and  everybody  had  their 
friends  with  them.  But  Nesta  was  at  Birllan-deg, 
and  preferred  to  stay  there ;  not  so  Megan.  She 
was  at  Bangor  with  the  handsome  Graffakins,  but,  to 
her  unspeakable  chagrin,  Mike  was  absent.  He  was 
in  Liverpool,  where  also  the  daughters  and  their 
father,  as  they  informed  Megan,  were  going  shortly 
on  their  way,  they  said,  to  Ireland,  and  were  not  re- 
turning to  Wales  ;  though  Mike  would  remain  in 
his  lawyer's  office  as  usual. 

It  was  a  dreary  day  to  poor  Megan ;  a  day  of 
anything  but  pleasure,  and  yet  it  was  Laura  Hughes's 
wedding-day.  Slie  and  John  had  been  married  ever 
so  early  in  the  morning,  and  such  a  day  of  joy  and 
triumph  it  was  to  them  as  I  should  not  know  how 
to  describe.  But  with  them  we  have  just  now  no- 
thing to  do. 

When  the  great  show  of  the  day  was  over  and 
Megan  was  back  with  the  Gaffakins  and  their  half- 
drunken  father,  there  was  little  pleasure  left ;  and 
more  miserable  with  her  own  secret  fear  and  anxieties 
than  anybody  knew,  she  went  to  bed.  She  lay  in  a 
little  room  by  herself  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  the 
two  girls  kissed  her  very  lovingly  when  they  left  her 
for  the  night. 

Megan  was  never  an  early  riser,  and  she  seemed 
that  morning  to  have  less  desire  for  rising  than  ever. 
At  ten  o'clock,  the  old  woman  of  the  house,  for  the 
Gaffakins  were  lodgers  of  late,  came  to  bring  her  a 
letter  which  the  young  ladies  had  left  for  her. 
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"  They  were  gone  by  the  steamer  to  LiverpooL 
They  were  off  for  America  !  "  she  said. 

Megan  screamed  as  one  who  finds  herself  in  a 
trap. 

"  Why,  did  she  not  know  they  were  going  ta 
America?"  inquired  the  garrulous  old  woman.  ^'It 
had  been  settled  for  weeks  ;  people  did  not  generally 
know,  only  she  thought  of  course  they'd  no  secrets 
from  her.  But  perhaps  they  didn't  like  to  distress 
her.  But  gone  they  were,  sure  enough.  They  were 
up  all  night  packing  ;  the  captain  did  go  to  ted 
for  an  hour  or  two,  but  they  did  not ;  and  Mr  Mike 
had  been  in  Liverpool  ever  so  many  days  getting 
things  ready  at  the  ship  for  them.  The  cart  came 
for  the  luggage  between  four  and  five,  and  they  went 
soon  after,  for  the  steamer  sailed  at  six." 

Megan  heard  all  this,  as  a  prisoner  hears  his 
sentence,  without  understanding  more  than  that  it  is 
a  deafch-doom,  as  she  sat  there  in  bed  with  her  wild 
hair  pushed  back  under  her  night-cap,  her  tearless 
eyes  staring  wildly,  and  the  farewell  letter  of  her 
friends  in  her  hand.  The  letter  was  affectionate 
enough,  and  promised  her  early  news  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  what  good  would  that  do  ?  She 
rose  in  haste  and  dressed  herself,  and  said  she  was 
very  ill-used.  They  were  gone  ;  they  had  never  taken 
leave  of  her,  and  she  should  never  see  them  again  ! 
The  tears  she  now  shed  were  those  of  passionate  anger. 

Yes,  they  were  gone  !  they  had  left  Wales  by  the 
very  same  steamer  that  carried  away  John  and  Laura. 
And  all  their  luggage  too  went  in  a  cart  between  four 
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and  five  down  to  the  steamer,  and  Jane  Owen's  family, 
and  E-ichard  Rowlands  and  his  Catherine,  and  lanto, 
and  his  Cadi-fychan,  and  a  great  company  of  John's 
friends  and  the  workmen  from  the  bridge,  went  down 
to  see  them  on  board.  Laura  cried  ;  she  could  not 
help  it,  she  was  so  happy,  and  yet  her  heart  leapt,  as 
it  were,  to  her  throat,  and  her  eyes  swam  in  tears  ;  for 
there  was  the  grand,  half- finished  Suspension  Bridge, 
with  which  her  life's  happiness  had  been  so  wonder- 
fully connected,  standing  up  a  sublime  image  of  power 
with  its  first  chain  swung  aloft  like  an  airy  cord  from 
pier  to  pier,  and  there  were  the  old  Caernarvonshire 
hills,  Pentaren  amongst  them,  and  behind  it,  like  a 
deserted  nest  on  the  mountain,  her  old  home  of 
Fridd-bach  !  and  she  was  going  away  to  a  distant 
country  where  there  was  neither  a  new  Suspension 
Bridge,  nor  the  old  Welsh  hills  !  But,  then,  here  was 
her  own  husband  whom  she  loved  so,  and  of  whom  she 
was  so  proud,  married  only  yesterday  !  Laura  might 
be  excused  if  her  heart  were  so  full  of  happiness  and 
emotion  that  it  knew  not  how  to  hold. 

As  she  sate  by  John's  side  with  all  this  new 
experience  within  her  soul,  and  felt  the  strong  arm  of 
her  husband  round  her,  as  they  were  going  up  the 
Straits,  an  object  of  wonder,  for  steamers  attracted 
great  attention  in  those  days,  she  saw  that  "  the 
handsome  Gaffakins "  were  on  board,  with  their 
maudlin  father,  and  she  thought  of  the  Caergwyn 
girls,  and  of  Grono  and  Lisabeth  and  her  poor  father's 
Will,  which  was  such  a  painful  mystery  to  her,  and 
of  the  furniture  which  she  would  have  liked  to  send  to 
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Jolm's  old  mother.  But  after  all,  these  things  seenied 
now  of  less  importance  to  her  than  the  new  life  she 
was  beginning  by  the  side  of  that  strong  man,  and 
she  sent  up  her  heart  in  a  simple  prayer  to  God  for 
His  help  through  all  the  future,  and  His  blessing  upon 
lanto  and  all  those  she  left  behind. 

The  Gaffakins  were  gone  by  this  steamer,  and  poor 
Megan^  angry  and  ill-used  and  agitated  to  her  very 
heart's  core,  went  home  by  the  coach,  flying  into  the 
house  with  her  news,  and  being  in  such  a  terrible 
temper  all  day,  that  her  fretful,  irritable  mother  scolded 
her  and  everybody  else  as  if  to  bear  her  company.  The 
following  morning  brought  Megan  a  letter  from  Mike 
Gaffakin.  He  too  by  the  time  she  read  that  letter 
would,  he  wrote,  have  sailed  for  America.  His  father 
and  sisters  knew  nothing  of  his  intention  to  accompany 
them ;  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  it  was 
better  both  for  him  and  Megan  that  he  went.  What 
did  it  matter  that  he  called  himself  a  villain  and  still 
vowed  eternal  fidelity  to  her,  promising  to  send  over 
for  her  to  America  as  soon  as  he  was  able.  Little 
could  all  this  do  for  a  girl  in  Megan's  case  ! 

Her  mother  suspected  the  truth  from  the  wild 
anguish  of  her  passion  and  despair.  Poor  Lisabeth,  and 
this  was  her  favourite  daughter  !  Hers  were  troubles 
that  seemed  never  to  come  to  an^end,  and  she  bewailed 
herself  bitterl^^  JN^evertheless  she  was  not  a  mother 
to  feel  the  shame  of  her  daughter's  condition  as  many 
would  have  done.  Furiously  angry  she  was  both  with 
her  and  Mike,  but  in  "Wales,  and  especially  at  that 
time,  and  in  the  class  from  which  Mrs  Yaughan  and 
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her  husband  had  risen,  this  misfortune  was  hardly 
considered  a  crime.  But  it  was  a  great  vexation  just 
when  their  house  was  completed,  and  their  friends 
had  been  to  see  them  in  their  new  greatness,  and 
when  Grrono  had  boasted  of  the  fortune  he  could 
give  his  daughters. 

"And  what  will  they  say  and  think  of  it  at 
Birllan-deg ! "  said  the  father  to  himself,  when  his 
daughter's  shame  was  made  known  to  him. 

It  was  a  great  vexation,  no  doubt,  reasoned  both 
the  parents,  still  it  must  be  gone  through  as  well  as 
possible.  One  thing,  however,  seemed  to  be  a  certain 
result  of  this  domestic  convulsion — Megan's  life  at 
home  must  be  made  miserable.  Her  father  and  her 
mother  must  alwaj's  be  scolding  her,  she  must  feel 
that  she  had  disgraced  her  family.  They  must  lay  the 
burden  of  life  on  her  as  heavily  as  they  could,  and 
there  must  be  an  end  of  all  her  pleasure. 

To  such  a  wretched  home  as  this  it  was  that 
Nesta  was  summoned;  the  only  one  not  surprised 
by  the  sorrow  and  humiliation  which  had  fallen 
upon  it.  Her  mother  thought  it  fortunate  that  they 
had  re-opened  by  their  house-warming  invitations 
the  long-discontinued  intercourse  with  her  Me- 
rionethshire relations,  and  had  let  them  see  that 
they  were  people  of  consequence;  hence  it  would 
be  easy  to  have  Megan  housed  amongst  them  for 
the  present,  and  indeed  till  her  troubles  were 
over. 

To  the  world  therefore  it  was  soon  made  known 
that  Lisabeth  had  taken  her  eldest  daughter  on  a 
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visit  to  their  MerionethsTiire  relations,  with  whom  she- 
would  remain  for  some  time. 

Whilst  these  sad  occurrences  were  coming  down 
on  Caergwyn  like  the  outburst  of  a  destructive 
storm,  John  Swinburn  and  his  happy  Laura  were 
paj^ng  their  wedding  visit  to  his  mother  in  Lan- 
cashire. It  was  but  a  poor  home  that  she  called  her 
own,  a  little  house  of  three  rooms  in  the  midst  of  a 
working  population,  but  to  her  it  was  a  paradise.  It 
was  the  home  which  her  son,  in  the  advance  of  his 
fortune,  was  able  to  provide  for  her,  with  such  an 
allowance  quarterly  as  made  her  a  joyfully  independ- 
ent woman. 

This  visit,  which  could  only  be  a  very  brief  one, 
was  as  happy  as  it  was  possible.  They  all  rejoiced 
together,  and  she  entertained  them  with  a  hospitality 
that  had  the  whole  heart  in  it.  She  was  amazingly 
taken  with  her  son's  wife,  called  her  a  "farrantly 
lass,"  and  made  her  one  or  two  little  presents,  out  of 
her  'poverty,  the  most  valuable  of  which  was  a  red- 
morocco  housewife,  with  a  looking-glass  in  it,  and 
clasped  with  silver.  It  had  been  a  great  treasure  to 
her  all  her  life,  and  been  kept  locked  up  as  too  good 
for  use. 

Laura  also  carried  with  her  a  present ;  one  which 
she  had  always  intended  since  her  engagement  to 
John,  for  the  good  woman  whom  he  called  his  old 
mother,  and  whom  she  imagined  to  be  stricken  in 
years.  Great  was  her  surprise  therefore  to  find  her 
a  thin,  rather  small  woman,  very  unlike  her  son  in 
size   and    growth,   hardly  middle-aged,   active   and 
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cheerful,  and  though  there  might  be  traces  of  the 
sorrows  of  her  early  widowhood  upon  her,  these 
were  for  the  present  lost  in  the  joy  with  which  her 
cup  was  running  over. 

John  called  his  mother  old,  from  the  love  he  bore 
her,  and  as  an  expression  of  tenderness,  and  now  when 
his  wife  reproached  him  for  the  false  idea  he  had 
conveyed  to  her  by  the  term,  he  called  her  old,  and 
declared  he  did  not  know  a  fonder  epithet. 

Laura  took  for  John's  *'  poor,  old  mother  "  one  of 
her  owTL  mother's  warm  cloaks,  some  of  the  wonder- 
fully knitted  stockings,  a  couple  of  table-cloths,  two 
pair  of  sheets  and  pillow-cases  of  her  spinning. 

"Ay,  my  lass,  thou  has  set  me  up,"  said  John's 
mother  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

She  spoke  broad  Lancashire,'  which  I  do  not 
attempt  to  give,  and  Laura  could  not  but  smile  to 
hear  her  husband,  whose  English  was  so  pure  and 
correct,  no  sooner  in  his  native  country  and  under 
his  mother's  roof  than  he  spoke  the  same.  It  was 
the  dialect  of  his  home  and  his  youth,  and  came  to 
him  naturally. 

^'  Well,  mother,  dost  ta  want  anything  more  to 
mae  thy  home  comfortable  ?  "  inquired  he,  looking 
round  the  cosy  little  kitchen  on  the  last  evening  they 
spent  with  her ;  "is  there  aught  thou^d^like;  if  so 
be,  now  speak  out !  ^' 

"  iN'o,  my  lad,  no  !  I  want  naught  besides;  unless, 
maybe,  I  could  some  day  come  across  a  dresser.  A 
dresser's  so  handy  with  shelves  and  drawers  to  put 
things  away.'^ 
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"  There,  John  !  '^  exclaimed  Laura  triumphantly, 
*'  you  should  have  let  mother  had  my  dresser  !  '' 

And  then  she  told  her  mother-in-law  about  her 
furniture,  describing  it  minutely,  and  how  she  feared 
she  might  never  get  it  back  again. 

''  John  thought  they'd  cumber  you  up,'^  she  said, 
^*  and  as  I  could  see  he  thought  me  silty  about  my 
old  things  I  said  no  more.  But  I  wish  you  had  had 
them,  for  you^d  have  set  store  by  them,  and  the 
dresser  would  have  stood  so  handy  between  the  clock 
and  the  door,^'  said  she,  pointing  to  a  vacant  space, 
*'  and  have  held  your  things  beautifully,  and  looked 
so  handsome  besides  !  " 

"  Ey,  my  lass !  it  is  a  pity !  ''  deplored  John's 
mother ;  "  but  thou'U  always  find  it  so  !  women  is 
sharper  about  lots  of  things  than  men.  Men  is  so 
conceited,  bad  or  good,  all  the  same  !  they  set  women 
down  as  if  they  had  no  sense." 

"  Well,"  said  John  in  self- vindication, ''  I  thought 
about  the  carriage;  it  would  ha'  cost  a  mint  o'  money. 
But  if  I'd  known  Laura  had  so  set  her  mind  on  thy 
having  them  they  should  have  come,  cost  what  it 
might.  But  thou  can  buy  thyself  a  dresser,  mother ; 
thou'll  be  seeing  one  that  takes  thy  fancy  one  of 
these  da^^s,  and  I'll  find  the  way  of  sending  thee  th' 
money ;  then  thou  can  reckon  it  as  Laura's  present. 
That'll  do,  my  old  wench,  won't  it  ?  "  said  he,  turn- 
ing to  his  wife. 

Laura  thought  it  would  not,  and  again  the  old 
furniture  rankled  in  her  mind,  but  she  was  too  wise 
a  wife,  though  she  had  only  been  married  a  few  daj^s. 
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to  say  any  more  about  it;  "for,"  as  John's  mother 
remarked  to  her  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  when  he 
had  gone  out  to  see  an  old  acquaintance,  and  the  two 
women  again  spoke  of  the  dresser,  "  there's  nought 
a  man  bears  so  ill,  let  him  be  as  good  as  the  best,  as 
for  his  wife  to  prove  him  in  the  wrong." 

"  I  shall  not  say  anything  more  about  the  old 
things,"  returned  Laura,  ''though  I  can  tell  you, 
mother,  that  they  were  all,  dresser  and  old  bed- 
stead and  chairs,  as  fine  as  anything  they  have  at 
Gwydir,  and  they  were  my  great  uncle  Peter's 
things,  made  for  his  wedding  by  an  old  friend  of  his,, 
and  father  never  would  part  wdth  them,  though  he 
was  offered  endless  of  money/' 

"  Ey,  but  if  they're  of  that  sort,  vnj  lass,  thou'll 
never  see  any  more  of  'em,  for  if  that  woman  that  has 
got  'em  is  such  a  one  as  thou  saj^s,  she'll  keep  'em  for 
herself,  never  fear !  " 

And  with  this  conviction  Laura  sailed  from  Hull 
for  Sweden.  But  she  was  as  good  as  her  promise,  and 
never  said  another  word  about  them  to  her  husband. 

"We  now  return  to  Caernarvonshire,  and  first  to 
Caergwyn. 

Almost  before  Megan  and  her  mother  set  out  for 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bala  Lake  some  rumour  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case  got  abroad,  and  Grono  was  con- 
tinually made  angry  by  the  remarks  of  his  neighbours, 
to  whom  this  humiliation  in  what  w^as  considered  an 
upstart  family  was  not  an  unwelcome  subject  of 
gossip.  But  no  one  felt  it  in  the  same  degree  of  hu- 
miliation as  Nesta,  and  so  sensitively  alive  was  she  to 
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iihe  shame  that  she  felt  herself  cut  off  for  ever  from 
Birllan-deg.  She  often  thought  of  Wynne  ;  now  per- 
(haps  more  than  ever.  As  Anna's  lover,  she  had  been 
conscious  that  to  such  a  one  she  too  could  give  her  en- 
tire heart,  but  since  his  farewell  visit  to  Caergwyn  he 
had  attached  himself  to  her  sympathies  by  a  very  strong 
hold,  and  her  ardent  imagination  dwelt  fondly  upon 
the  cruelty  of  his  wrongs.  His  name  had  never  been 
mentioned  at  Birllan-deg  in  her  presence,  till  that 
last  evening  when  Godfrey  in  the  anguish  of  her  re- 
jection would  perhaps  have  given  sufficient  reason 
for  the  part  he  had  taken  had  she  permitted  it. 
Thus  she  knew  nothing  but  what  Wynne  himself 
told  her,  and  with  pity  a  very  tender  sentiment 
sprang  up  in  her  warm,  generous  heart  towards  him. 
But  now,  the  shame  and  humiliation  of  her  family 
seemed  to  rise  up  like  an  eternal  barrier  between  her 
and  the  man  whom  she  endowed  with  every  conceiv- 
able quality  of  nobility  and  greatness. 

The  absorbing  misery  and  shame  of  her  home, 
lier  severance  from  and  want  of  unity  with  her  friend, 
made  the  summer  of  this  year  one  of  great  sadness  to 
her. 

Anna  as  the  year  advanced  was  so  far  convales- 
cent as  to  bear  the  idea  of  a  journej^,  though  as  yet 
no  place  which  her  grandfather  could  suggest  seem- 
ed to  allure  her.  At  length  one  day  she  suddenly  said, 

"  I  should  like  to  go  to  Switzerland — to  some  quiet 
chalet  on  the  mountains,  with  great  views,  where  a 
sense  of  the  grandeur  of  nature  would  reach  me,  and 
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I  could  know  myself  to  be  amongst  simple,  God-fear- 
ing people." 

The  wish  was  enough.  Godfrey  was  sent  for  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  journey.  Owen  made  every- 
thing ready  in  an  amazingly  short  time,  for  Anna, 
still  an  invalid,  having  once  adopted  the  idea,  was  im- 
patient to  be  off,  and  in  a  fortnight  from  the  day  it 
was  first  proposed,  she  found  herself  once  more  travel- 
ling post  with  her  grandfather,  but  this  time  accom- 
panied by  two  servants,  and  to  be  followed  by  her  uncle 
to  London,  who  would  attend  them  across  the  Channel 
as  far  as  Paris. 

The  whole  thing  was  so  sudden  that  Nesta  heard 
of  it  only  by  chance,  and  then  hastened  to  Birllan-deg 
to  take  leave  of  her  friend,  to  whom  it  might  now  al- 
most seem  that  she  was  indifferent,  so  brief  was  the 
'farewell.  For,  truth  to  say,  and  let  it  not  prejudice 
the  reader  against  Anna,  that  as  her  mind  resumed  its 
force,  and  she  was  able  to  look  fully  at  the  past,  Nesta 
was  so  connected  with  Wynne  that  their  intercourse 
could  not  be  other  than  painful,  and  it  was  probably 
the  fear  of  this  renewed  intercourse  that  at  last  deter- 
mined her  to  leave  England.  Be  that  however  as  it 
may,  Nesta  was  probably  the  one  who  at  this  time  was 
the  most  sick  at  heart. 

Birllan-deg  was  now  shut  up  ;  excepting  for  a 
couple  of  old  servants  who  were  left  in  charge  of  the 
house,  and  David  Jones  of  the  garden.  The  little  quarry 
in  Pentaren  being  also  under  the  entire  care  of  an 
overseer,  Godfrey  was  rarely  there.     During  the  au- 
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tumn,  however,  he  came  over,  and  having  occasion  to 
see  a  man  who  lived  in  a  cottage  on  the  shore  beyond 
Pentaren,his  way  led  him  along  that  very  lane  of  which 
Anna  had  spoken  to  him  years  before  as  the  one  where 
the  little  sand-pipers  were  to  be  found,  and  w^here  the 
Burnet-leaved  rose  and  the  yellow  water-flag  grew  so 
abundantly.  But  he  had  forgotten  all  this.  It  was 
still  however  a  favourite  lane  with  Nesta.  It  lay  very 
retired,  with  many  picturesque  characteristics,  and 
opened  at  length  on  a  solitary  part  of  the  shore  where 
she  often  sate  for  hours  watching  the  multitudes  of 
sea-gulls  that  frequented  it. 

Godfrey  passed  along  it  this  day  ;  the  hips  were 
brown  in  the  Burnet-leaved  rose,  and  the  yellow  flags 
were  nearly  aU  out  of  flower,  their  great  marshy  beds 
looking  battered  and  desolate  in  the  autumn  wind 
and  rain,  like  an  emblem  of  a  worn  and  weary  life* 
towards  its  close. 

A  little  beyond  the  flags  he  was  startled  by  com- 
ing upon  Nesta,  who  stood  intently  watching  a  piti- 
ful object,  a  wry-necked  sheep  which  had  been  left  in 
the  lane,  whilst  the  flock  to  which  it  belonged  was 
feeding  contentedly  in  the  field  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge,  through  which  it  was  now  making  inefiect- 
ual  efforts  to  force  its  way,  and  then  falling  back  into 
a  bed  of  the  poisonous  wild  celery  which  grew  rankly 
in  the  marshy  ditch.  Nesta  had  opened  a  gap  for  its 
benefit,  but  the  poor,  dazed  animal,  frightened,  and 
incapable,  as  it  seemed,  of  looking  straight  before 
it,  could  not  succeed  even  in  gaining  the  opening. 
Nesta  was  strangely  depressed ;  the  poor  sheep  seemed 
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to  resemble  herself,  and  slie  was  making  of  it  an 
augury,  as  was  common  A^dth  her,  when  Godfrey  com- 
ing unobserved,  and  seeing  the  miserable  animal  and 
its  pitiful  efforts,  seized  hold  of  it  and  pushed  it  bodily 
through  the  gap.  She  was  then  first  aware  of  his 
presence. 

"  How  strange  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  That  creature 
was  an  omen,  and  you  have  helped  it  through  !  " 

There  was  something  so  peculiar  in  her  tone,  half 
sorrow  and  half  disappointment,  that  he  said,  "  I 
thought  you  wanted  it  helped  through." 

"  So  I  did,"  she  said,  "  and  thank  you.  But  it 
is  God  that  always  helps  us  through,  though  He 
sometimes  sends  one  means  and  sometimes  another. 
It  is  all  right  if  we  are  but  helped  through  at  last. 
But  what  news  have  you  of  Anna  ?  "  asked  she,  as  if 
wishful  to  dismiss  the  other  subject. 

He  told  her  the  news.  It  was  all  good.  Anna 
was  much  better  ;  she  and  the  Swiss  liked  each  other 
amazingly.  They  were  now  at  Lausanne,  settled  down 
in  a  house  of  their  own ;  with  magnificent  views  which 
she  loved,  and  the  good  Alexandre  Yinet  was  her 
friend. 

As  he  told  her  this  good  news,  he  was  pained 
to  the  heart  to  see  the  change  which  these  few 
months  had  made  in  her  appearance.  He  knew  the 
shame  that  had  fallen  on  her  family  ;  he  remembered 
again,  as  he  had  so  often  reminded  himself  when 
suffering  under  the  wound  of  her  rejection,  that  she 
was  Grono  Vaughan's  daughter,  and  that  no  credit 
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could  attach  to  the  connection,  yet  so  deeply  was  he 
touched  by  the  unspeakable  dejection  which  he  read  in 
her  countenance,  that,  overmastered  by  the  unselfish 
generosity  of  his  true  love,  he  once  more,  looking 
pleadingly  into  her  face,  asked  her  to  become  his 
wife. 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  "  the  sorrow  that  is  now 
crushing  you  to  the  earth.  I  know  whj^  you  have 
chosen  to  walk  in  this  solitary  lane.  Nesta,  let  me 
be  your  good  angel,  your  protector  ;  let  me  help  you 
as  I  have  helped  that  miserable  sheep.  I  will  take 
you  from  this  neighbourhood ;  you  shall  live  with  me 
amongst  my  people  in  Merionethshire,  and  teach  me 
how  to  make  them  happy  !  " 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  ?  I  have  told  you  already  I 
cannot.  It  is  impossible  !  "  returned  she,  speaking 
rapidly.  "  You  should  not  ask  me  !  you  would  not 
if  you  knew  all !  " 

''  If  I  knew  aU  ;  what,  IsTesta  ?  That  you  love  an- 
other ?  " 

"  You  have  no  right  to  question  me,"  she  said 
proudly.  "  I  am  very  unhappy,  few  girls  more 
so !  I  feel  the  shame  of  my  family.  That  is  quite 
enough ! " 

With  that  she  turned  and  walked  away. 

He  stood  looking  after  her,  angry  both  with  her 
and  himself. 

Suddenly  she  turned  back  and  gave  him  her  hand. 
Large  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

"  Oh  forgive  me,"  she  said,  "  why  should  I  throw 
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away  a  friend  ?  I  am  very  unhappy,  you  must  forgive 
me  !  and  when  you  write  to  Anna  tell  her  not  to  for- 
get me." 

She  spoke  the  last  words  cheerfully,  and  something 
of  the  old  joyousness  beamed  in  her  eyes. 

Godfrey  never  loved  her  more  fervently  than 
then  ;  but  he  merely  said  that  he  would  convey  her 
message  to  his  niece. 
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Mrs  Yaughan  liad  now  been  at  home  again  some 
time  ;  but  Megan,  it  was  said,  would  remain  over  the 
winter  with  ber  relations.  The  harvests  this  year 
were  fine,  and  singularly  abundant ;  everything  ap- 
parently prospered  with  Grono ;  he  made  money  on 
all  hands,  but  in  proportion  as  of  late  he  had  in- 
creased in  wealth,  so  did  he  increase  in  niggardli- 
ness. 

The  thirty  pounds  for  which  his  wife  had  sold 
Laura's  furniture  was  long  since  gone.  Her  husband 
knew  that  enlarged  demands  had  opened  on  the 
family,  but  he  held  his  hand  tightly,  and  would 
scarcely  provide  the  necessary  means  which  were  re- 
quired. His  ambition  was  to  become  a  rich  man,  and 
leave  large  fortunes  to  his  daughters.  He  kept  his 
purse-strings  closed  therefore  to  his  wife,  and  would 
only  now  and  then  part  with  his  money,  though 
he  gave  to  Nesta  unasked.  He  hoped  that  she  would 
marry  Godfrey  Eutherford,  much  even  as  he  dis- 
liked him  ;  and  Nesta  had  a  child-like  love  and  even 
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reverence  for  her  father.  In  these  miserable  cir- 
cumstances, poor  unhappy  Mrs  Yaughan  was  driven 
to  the  old  method  of  providing  what  was  necessary  for 
herself  and  her  daughters,  even  for  the  house  itself. 
Now  and  then,  a  heifer  or  a  few  sheep,  or  a  pony 
from  the  herd,  which  her  husband  had  on  the  more 
distant  hills,  disappeared,  or  corn  or  hay  might  be 
parted  with,  and  to  enable  her  to  carry  on  this  traffic 
more  successfully,  she  took  Eneas  into  her  confidence, 
who,  now  that  Fridd-bach  was  deserted,  lived  in  the 
old  house  at  Glanrafon,  and  could  part  with  the  stock 
readily  to  his  brother,  who  was  a  butcher  and  cattle- 
dealer,  and  dealt  with  the  English  drovers. 

Winter  came,  and  the  new  year  ;  but  Megan  had 
not  yet  returned  home  ;  and  early  in  January  she  re- 
ceived another  severe  blow,  which  came  all  the  way' 
across  the  Atlantic,  in  a  letter  from  Melanie  Gaffakin, 
the  elder  of  her  two  dear  friends.  It  was  full  of 
news. 

Their  father,  the  captain,  had  died  on  the  voyage, 
and  Euphemia  was  married,  on  landing  in  New  York, 
to  a  rich  South  Carolina  planter,  who  was  a  fellow- 
passenger.  It  was  a  great  match,  and  Melanie  her- 
self was  engaged  to  a  merchant  of  New  York,  who 
was  very  rich,  and  would  settle  fifty  thousand  dollars 
on  her.  But  Mike  was  a  villain,  and  his  sister  would 
never  speak  to  him  again  !  He  had  married  a  rich 
widow,  whom  he  met  at  the  boarding-house,  a  fort- 
night after  he  landed  !  This  was  terrible  news, 
Melanie  said,  to  send  out,  but  both  she  and  Euphemia, 
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in  whose  name  she  also  wrote,  besought  of  her  to 
come  out  to  them ;  they  would  be  sisters  to  her,  and 
this  was  the  land  in  which  to  get  husbands. 

They  sent  her  all  particulars  regarding  the  voy- 
age ;  they  told  her  to  leave  the  child,  if  her  mother 
would  keep  it,  or  else  come  out  with  it,  as  a  young 
widow.  It  would  be,  they  said,  no  impediment  in 
her  way,  for  this  too  was  the  land  where  children 
were  always  welcome. 

The  letter  was  kind  in  its  way,  and  well  meant ; 
but  it  conveyed  the  very  news,  Megan  said,  to  close 
America  against  her,  and  to  break  her  heart  if  she 
stayed  at  home. 

That  same  January  the  Suspension  Bridge  was 
opened  with  great  rejoicings  and  festivities,  and  if 
things  had  been  as  they  were  formerly,  Megan  would 
have  been  there  with  the  handsome  Gaffakins.  As  it 
was  she  cried  bitterly,  in  the  cruel  sense  of  her  wrongs 
and  her  desertion,  whilst  some  of  the  Merionethshire" 
relations,  and  all  their  neighbours,  went  to  witness 
the  great  show. 

Richard  Rowlands  too  was  there,  and  lanto,  and 
Margaret  Owen  that  was,  and  her  husband,  Silas 
Richards,  for  they  were  just  married,  and  settled  for 
the  next  two  years  at  Bangor,  by  the  appointment  of 
Conference,  he  being  now  a  much-respected  preacher 
of  the  great  Wesley  an  body.  And  all  John  S  win- 
burn's  old  friends  were  there,  and  he  was  talked  of,. 
and  all  rejoiced  to  know  how  well  everything  was  go- 
ing on  with  him  ;  in  what  esteem  he  was  held  by  the 
Swedish  Government ;  what  good  pay  he  received,  and 
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how  he  had  sent  over  for  another  band  of  men.  And 
whilst  the  world,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned, 
English  and  Welsh,  were  rejoicing  over  and  wonder- 
ing at  this  great  triumph  of  mechanical  skill,  which 
linked  together  "Wales  and  Anglesea,  Nesta  wallied 
solitarily  on  the  shore  below  Caergwyn,  where  the 
land  was  intersected  by  tiny  sea-channels,  till  it  re- 
sembled the  surface  of  an  immense  madrapore,  over- 
grown with  fine  sea-grass,  and  in  summer  covered 
with  pale  pink  flowers  of  the  thrift.  Here,  not  think- 
ing now  either  of  her  home-troubles  or  Dr  Wynne, 
she  watched  the  sea-gulls  whirling  round  her  by 
hundreds,  and  spreading  their  white  wings  to  the  sun, 
whilst  her  mind,  like  an  airy  bridge,  linked  together 
the  far  past  with  the  future,  and  she  rejoiced  in  the 
words  of  Taliesin,  who,  under  the  divine  awen,  had  pro- 
phesied of  this  day's  wonder,  and  greater  wonders 
still,  when  along  this  coast  of  Caernarvonshire,  time 
should  be  annihilated,  and  the  here  and  the  there  of 
distance  should  be  one. 

The  spring  came,  and  with  it  Megan  returned 
home,  but  without  her  child,  which  was  left,  people 
said,  with  the  relations.  She  was  greatly  altered^ 
and  no  longer  went  about  in  what  Gwen  Thomas 
called  "  her  flighty  way,"  in  her  grand  English 
silks,  a  veil  and  parasol,  and  flowers  in  her  bonnet. 
She  stayed  at  home  very  much  and  did  household 
work. 

Nor  was  l^esta  as  lively  as  she  had  been.  Her 
great  enjoyment  and  occupation  was  her  music.  The 
awen  often  came  upon  her,  and  she  composed  much 
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poetry  as  well  as  music.  Anna  wrote  to  her  from  her 
happy  home  at  Lausanne,  and  told  her  of  the  divine 
peace  which  her  soul  had  found  in  the  preaching 
and  teaching  of  her  good  friend,  the  pastor  of  that 
Swiss  church  ;  but  Nesta  felt  no  inclination  to  reply, 
for  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  now  nothing  to  say, 
there  was  no  longer  the  whole  world  of  feeling  as 
common  ground  to  both. 

Other  letters  too  were  slowly  moving  about ; 
reaching  their  distant  places  of  destination  long  after 
their  date,  but  safely  reaching  them  at  last.  Such  a 
one  came  to  Catherine  Rowlands  Mawn-ddu,  all  the 
way  from  the  little  red  wooden  house,  which  Laura  now 
called  her  home,  standing  amongst  birch  woods,  by 
a  little  lake  near  the  great  locks  of  Trollhatten,  where 
John  was  at  work  with  his  men  on  the  grand  Gotha 
Canal.  A  right  pleasant  letter  it  was,  and  a  long 
one  too,  for  Laura  had  plenty  of  time,  even  though 
she  had  that  lovely  little  Swedish  daughter  now  to 
attend  to,  of  which  John  was  so  ridiculously  proud 
and  fond.  Laura  could  not  have  believed  he  would 
have  made  such  a  loving  father,  though  he  was  such 
a  good  husband !  The  little  daughter  was  called 
Anna,  Laura  said,  after  the  dear  young  lady  at 
Birllan-deg,  who  had  been  such  a  good  and  munifi- 
cent friend  to  her. 

This  letter  was  written  in  April,  when  the  little 
daughter  was  two  months  old,  and  in  June  it  reached 
young  Jane  Owen  at  Lausanne,  after  it  had  com- 
municated its  good  tidings  to  Laura's  friends  at  Ban- 
gor ;  and  Owen,  in  acknowledgment  of  it,  wrote  back 
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to  her  sister,  news  of  her  ''  young  lady  "  with  which 
we  perhaps  might  hardly  become  acquainted  did  we 
not  read  it  from  her  letter. 

Owen  wrote  that  "  her  dear  young  lady  had  now 
greatly  recovered  her  health,  though  her  spirits  would 
never  again  be  what  they  had  been.  It  often  cuts 
me  to  the  heart,"  wrote  she,  "  when  I  think  how  she 
used  to  delight  in  happy  love-stories,  and  how  she  one 
day  said,  just  before  the  great  misery  came,  that  if 
she  were  a  fairy  queen,  she  would  have  none  but 
happy  lovers  in  all  her  dominions.  But  she  is  getting 
over  it  now,  thank  Grod !  and  her  mind  is  much  more 
turned  to  serious  things,  and  in  this  way  she  will  find 
her  comfort  and  peace,  as  all  know  who  have  had  sor- 
row of  their  own.  But,"  continued  Owen,  "my  young 
lady  might  be  married  over  and  over  again  if  she 
would,  for  she  is  very  much  admired,  and  I  think  is 
much  more  beautiful  than  ever  she  was  in  her  happiest 
days.  This  spring  we  have  had  a  visit  from  the  son 
of  the  Bishop  of  St  Beuno,  he  is  now  Canon  Upham, 
a  great  man,  I  believe,  in  the  church,  though  quite 
young.  He  is  very  much  in  love  with  Miss  Kam- 
bouillet,  and  Avas  in  Lausanne  two  days,  and  here,  in 
our  house,  most  of  the  time.  I  never  saw  a  man  so 
cut  up  in  my  life  by  being  refused.  He  w^alked  up 
and  down  the  garden,  which  is  a  long  terrace  with 
vases  and  flowers,  very  beautiful,  like  the  gardens  at 
Penrhyn  Castle,  and  Mr  Eutherford  went  out  and 
walked  with  him.  He  cried  so,  I  should  have  been 
quite  sorry  for  him,  only  I  never  like  to  see  a  man 
who  can't  keep  his  feelings  under.     And  it  was  very 
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hard  and  cruel  too,  to  Miss  Anna,  who  isn't  strong. 
But  she  said  she  could  not  love  him,  and  it  made  her 
ill  to  see  him,  because  I  know  he  had  something  to 
do  with  breaking  off  the  affair  with  Dr  Wynne,  and 
he  might  have  known  that  even  if  he  were  an  un- 
worthy man  she  loved  him  very  dearly  once,  and  he 
that  had  any  hand  in  all  that  suffering  could  not 
possibly  be  a  welcome  sight  to  her.  He.  came  again 
the  next  day,  but  she  wouldn't  see  him,  and  Mr 
Eutherford  walked  about  the  neighbourhood  with 
him,  and  took  him  on  the  lake,  and  when  he  was 
gone'  poor  master  met  me  on  the  stairs,  and  said, 
'  "Well,  Owen,  I'm  very  thankful  to  have  got  rid  of 
him  at  last !  ' '' 

The  summer  passed,  and  now  it  was  autumn. 
Anthony  Wichelo  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Caergwyn. 
He  was  now  inhabiting  the  new  Eectory,  his  uncle 
Godfrey  Eutherford  having  found  him  the  money 
for  furnishing  his  house  which  his  mother  declared 
she  could  not  afford,  on  account  of  the  Colonel's  debts, 
and  for  which  his  income  as  Eector  was  totally  in- 
sufficient. 

The  two  Methodist  chapels  were  now  built  and 
fully  occupied  each  Sunday,  the  Calvinistic  branch 
of  dissent  endeavouring  to  out-preach  and  out-sing 
the  Weslej^an,  so  that  a  wonderful  religious  zeal  was 
growing  up  in  the  parish,  and  very  few  indeed  cared 
to  benefit  their  souls  by  Anthony's  English  preach- 
ing. His  office  therefore  was  almost  a  sinecure,  but 
all  the  more  suited  to  him  on  that  account.  He  never 
went  to  Llanddarog,  if  he  could  avoid  it,  and  Sir 
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Heathcote  Peake  was  not  now  always  at  Hentref, 
therefore  lie  had  much  time  for  Caergwyn,  where  he 
was  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome,  and  smoked  his  pipe 
and  played  at  whist  with  Grono,  his  wife,  and  the 
silent  Megan,  Nesta,  who  had  appropriated  the  so- 
called  drawing-room  to  her  own  use,  shut  herself 
up  there  with  her  music  and  her  poetical  fancies, 
unless  she  were  wandering  by  the  sea  and  watching 
the  white-winged  gulls. 

It  was  a  monotonous  life,  and  seemed  very  dull 
and  joyless,  when  all  at  once  a  new  impulse  was  given 
to  it  by  a  visit  from  Dr  Wynne.  He  came  for  a 
passing  call ;  walked  in  one  afternoon,  when  Nesta's 
thoughts  were  full  of  him,  and  startled  her  by  thus 
setting  the  seal,  as  it  were,  to  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
phetic element  within  her  soul. 

He  came  but  for  a  passing  call,  but  he  stayed  four 
whole  days.  He  brought  with  him  all  his  old  fas- 
cination, though  looking  older  and  being  perhaps 
more  silent ;  but  this  went  to  Nesta's  heart,  and  was 
another  advocate  for  him,  proving,  as  she  thought, 
how  he  had  loved  and  how  he  had  suffered.  He  told 
them  that  he  had  left  Bath  the  preceding  year,  and  had 
since  then  been  in  Paris  and  other'^continental  cities, 
and  all  this  exile  from  his  native  land  was  under- 
stood to  be  the  consequence  of  Godfrey  Putherford's 
tyranny  and  Anna's  weakness.  All  Nesta's  womanly 
sympathies,  to  say  nothing  of  her  peculiar  tastes  and 
warm  imagination,  were  enlisted  in  his  behalf.  He 
gladdened  them  by  announcing  that  he  had  almost 
decided  to  settle  at  Beaumaris ;  he  was  then  on  his- 
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way  to  Llanddarog,  and  the  conversation  he  might 
have  with  Lady  Helen  would  probably  decide  the 
question. 

Grono  Yaughan  was  like  another  man  whilst 
Wynne  stayed.  His  wife  had  confided  to'such  of  her 
female  friends  as  she  opened  her  heart  to,  that  since 
Megan's  troubles  and  Mr  Eutherford  had  left  Birllan- 
deg,  there  was  hardly  any  living  'with  her  husband. 
Now,  however,  he  was  cheerful  and  even  merry. 

The  effect  of  Dr  Wynne  upon  Grono  Yaughan 
was,  in  fact,  equal  to  that  which  he  exercised  upon 
his  daughter.  It  was  like  a  subtle,  magical  influence. 
Grono  too,  who  was  a  good  whist- player  and  who 
boasted  always  of  his  luck  at  cards,  found  his  match 
in  Wynne,  and  this  delighted  him.  Here  again 
!Nesta  was  grateful,  for  it  was  a  happiness  to  her 
once  more  to  see  her  father  like  himself,  and  with  a 
sentiment  of  very  filial  devotion  she  longed  for  the 
possibility  of  having  such  a  neighbour  across  the 
Straits. 

Something  of  the  old  Keswick- game  was  again 
going  on ;  and  Wynne,  whilst  he  was  amusing 
Grono  or  allowing  him  to  beat  him  at  whist,  was 
deeply  occupied  by  Nesta,  through  whom  it  was  his 
intention,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  revenged  on  God- 
frey E-utherford,  and,  secondly — but  the  rest  will  re- 
veal itself  in  time.  Kesta,  as  Wynne  well  knew,  was 
the  idol  of  Godfrey  Eutherford's  heart,  and  in  his 
farewell  visit  to  Caergwyn  on  the  day  of  his  dismissal 
from  Birllan-deg  he  had  made  himself  sure  of  her 
heart  through  her  sympathy.     He  was  quite  as  cool 
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a  man  as  Godfrey  Rutherford,  he  had  waited  now 
more  than  twelve  months  that  he  might  come  with 
yet  increased  power ;  and  he  could  wait  more  than 
twelve  months  longer,  no  matter  what  she  might  en- 
dure. And  they  parted  mutually  imderstanding  that 
they  should  correspond  with  each  other. 

x^esta  was  far  more  beautiful  than  Anna  Ram- 
bouillet  had  ever  been,  and  the  troubles  of  the  last 
twelve  months,  though  the}^  had  dimmed  the  radiance 
of  her  youth,  had  yet  given  a  deeper  expression  to 
the  higher  beauty  of  the  countenance,  the  soul  that 
beamed  through  it.  Wynne,  who  understood  beauty 
of  every  kind,  saw  this  change  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. She  would  be  greatly  admired  in  society  ;  she 
would  distinguish  herself  amongst  the  most  gifted 
and  accomplished  people  of  any  capital,  and  she 
would  have  five  thousand  pounds !  So  her  father 
had  again  told  him ;  adding  that  it  might  even  be 
more,  for  that  he  had  rare  luck  with  everything 
that  belonged  to  him  ;  he  could  not  help  making 
money ! 

Anthony  Wichelo  had  often  heard  him  say  so,  for 
he  spent  his  evenings  mostly  at  Caergwyn,  and  it  was 
on  the  second  evening  of  Wynne's  visit  that  this  was 
repeated.  The  next  morning  Wynne  breakfasted  at 
the  Rectory,  and  referring  to  Grono's  avowal  that  he 
could  not  help  making  money,  said, 

"  That  is  the  father-in-law  for  you,  my  old  fellow ! 
Why  don't  you  marry  his  daughter  ?  " 

"  So  Sir  Heathcote  says,"  returned  Anthony, 
^'  but    she  won't  have  me  !      She   never  gives  me 
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]ier  company  when.  I'm  there  ;  that  she  keeps  for 
you." 

"  It's  Megan,  man!  it's  Megan  you  must  marry  !^' 
said  "Wynne,  "the  other  would  never  do  for  you. 
Bless  you,  man,  she'd  be  the  plague  of  your  life ! 
Megan's  the  wife  for  you !  " 

"  No,"  said  Anthony  scornfully,  "  how  can  you 
think  of  such  a  thing  !  There's  the  child,  you  know." 

'^  Hang  the  child  !  "  said  Wynne,  "  I  tell  you, 
Megan  would  make  you  a  capital  wife  !  Look  how 
she  works  ;  and  she's  not  bad  looking  either.  She's 
taller  than  Nesta,  has  a  fine  figure,  and  splendid  eyes 
and  hair  !     jN'ow  you  think  of  it,  Wichelo  !  " 

Wynne  had  a  wonderful  faculty  of  winding  every- 
body he  came  near  round  his  finger,  as  the  saying  is, 
if  it  were  either  his  interest  or  his  will  to  do  so ; 
and  from  this  time  the  young  clergyman  began  to 
look  at  Megan  with  reference  to  marriage  and  her 
^ye  thousand  pounds. 

That  year  passed  and  the  next  came.  Wynne 
did  not  apparently  decide  upon  settling  at  Beau- 
maris, and  Nesta  was  left  to  the  charm  of  his  letters, 
which,  though  he  had  not  yet  definitely  asked  for  her 
love,  yet  were  intended  to  make  sure  of  it.  These  let- 
ters, her  poetry  and  her  music,  and  her  longing  for  that 
sympathy  and  appreciation  which  it  seemed  to  her 
could  only  be  given  by  one  human  being,  were  now 
the  sole  occupation  and  pleasure  of  her  life. 

All  this  time  Grodfrej^  Eutherford  was  devoting 
himself  to  doing  good  amongst  his  people.  Perhaps 
ithe  deep  wound   which   he  bore   in   his   heart   did 
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not  tend  to  make  him.  externally  a  more  amiable 
man,  but  assuredly  neither  did  it  make  him  a  less 
just  or  kind  master.  He  threw  himself  still  more 
amongst  his  people,  through  whom  he  determined  to 
find  entire  occupation,  and  by  that  means  ensure  the 
^satisfaction  of  life,  even  if  its  bliss  were  denied  to 
him. 

Amongst  other  changes  which  he  made  within 
rthe  last  twelve  months  was  the  removal  of  Richard 
Rowlands  into  Merionethshire,  and  his  appointment 
as  overseer  of  the  principal  portion  of  his  works  there. 
With  him,  of  course,  went  lanto,  whom  he  regarded 
as  his  young  brother,  and  would  not  have  been  parted 
from  on  any  terms.  The  only  difference  now  was 
that  the  lad  worked  under  him  instead  of  in  his  com- 
pany. 

In  no  degree  was  Rowlands'  indignation  abated 
against  the  unjust  steward  of  Caergwyn  ;  nor  did  he 
ever  write  to  the  lad's  brother-in-law  in  Sweden 
without  seeking  to  keep  up  his  interest  in,  and  his 
allegiance  towards,  the  tremendous  trial  which  would 
have  to  come  on  as  soon  as  lanto  came  of  age.  And 
if  there  were  one  thing  which  Rowlands  regretted  in 
his  amended  fortunes,  it  was  that  he  was  removed 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Caergwyn  so  that  he  could 
not  keep  as  close  an  eye  upon  all  Grrono's  doings  as 
formerly. 

In  the  meantime  lanto  worked  hard  at  his  learning. 
Swinburn  left  him  his  Penny  Magazines  and  Cyclope- 
dias, and  he  now  took  in  Chambers'  Journal,  and  other 
literary  periodicals,  which  found  their  way  weekly  to 
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the  great  quarries  of  Merionethshire.  He  attended 
the  evening  school  which  Godfrey  had  established; 
went  far  ahead  in  arithmetic,  plunged  into  algebra 
and  mathematics ;  studied  astronomy,  and  began  to 
look  at  every  flower  and  weed  that  came  in  his  way 
with  botanical  eyes ;  he  read  voyages  and  travels  ; 
knew  the  map  of  the  world  off  by  heart,  and  was,  far 
and  far  away,  the  best  scholar  under  twenty  withia 
many  a  mile  of  Pentre-Cwm. 
We  now  return  to  Caergwyn. 
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After  the  liay-harvest  of  the  following  year,  Grono 
yaughan  was  so  greatly  disturbed  by  the  loss  of  two 
heifers,  and  soon  afterwards  of  some  sheep,  that  he 
vowed  to  go  to  Llandrillo  and  curse  the  thieves  at  the 
famous  well  of  St  Elian,  which  was  resorted  to  occa- 
sionally for  that  purpose. 

It  was  in  vain  that  his  wife  besought  of  him  to 
stay  at  home  ;  the  more  she  begged  and  prayed,  the 
more  determined  he  was  to  go,  and  on  a  Wednesday 
morning  set  out  on  horseback  as  he  said  with  this 
intention.  Whether  he  really  would  have  carried  his 
threat  into  execution  I  cannot  say,  for  he  had  not  ridden 
farther  than  Conway  when  a  man  whom  he  employed 
to  look  after  a  number  of  ponies  and  young  horses 
which  were  grazing  on  the  hills  near  Llanrwst,  met 
him  by  chance  on  the  road,  and  informed  him  of  the 
loss  of  a  certain  young  horse  which  was  of  considerable 
value,  and  which  appeared,  from  tolerably  certain  in- 
formation, to  be  taken  off  into  South  Wales  by  a  gang 
of  notorious  horse- stealers.    There  was  no  suspicion  in 
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this  case  that  the  thieves  were  of  Grono's  household, 
and  at  once  abandoning  any  idea  of  going  to  Llandrillo 
he  turned  his  horse's  head  and  set  off  for  South  Wales. 
It  was  a  long  journey,  but  he  was  mounted  on  a 
good  horse  and  had  money  with  him ;  and  having  a 
certain  clue  to  follow  as  regarded  the  thieves,  he  would 
not  delay  the  pursuit,  determining  that  if  he  did  not 
come  upon  their  tracks  before  he  reached  Builth  in 
Eadnorshire,  to  visit  there  a  famous  witch,  who  lived 
at  Llangynog,  and  who  was  much  sought  to  even  from 
North  Wales  in  such  cases  of  difficulty.  He  would 
be  absent  from  home  probably  a  fortnight,  but  that 
was  of  small  consequence,  as  he  frequently  attended 
distant  fairs,  and  went  and  came  from  Caergwyn  in 
an  independent  manner.  ^Nevertheless  he  sent  word 
home  that  he  was  gone  into  South  Wales,  without  any 
intimation  of  the  object  of  his  journey  ;  and  his  poor 
wife,  to  whom  the  father's  curse  of  his  first-born 
seemed  to  come  back  in  memory  with  a  withering  force, 
could  not  rid  her  mind  of  the  appalling  dread  that  her 
husband's  curse  would  come  down  upon  herself.  But 
she  kept  these  terrible  apprehensions  within  her  own 
breast,  gave  Megan  money  to  go  into  Merionethshire 
and  bring  home  the  child  which  the  relations  did  not 
wish  to  keep  any  longer,  and  Nesta  woke  up  as  it  were 
from  a  dream  of  poetry  and  music,  into  which  she  had 
woven  the  secret  anxieties  of  her  own  heart,  to  see 
that  her  mother  was  ill.  Passionate  and  impulsive  as 
was  her  nature,  she  now  reproached  herself  bitterly  for 
the  neglect  of  many  home- duties  which  had  grown 
out  of  her  own  self- engrossment,  and  gave  herself  up 
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with  all  the  devotion  of  her  being  to  the  care  of  her 
feeble  mother.  Nesta  could  not  easily  see  faults  in 
those  she  loved,  and  now  her  mother's  irritability, 
weakness  of  temper  or  of  character,  were  all  forgotten 
in  the  bodily  suffering  and  the  strange  depression  and 
terror  of  mind  which  this  sudden  sickness  had  brought 
on. 

The  doctor  came,  bled  her,  left  her  medicines, 
and  said  she  would  soon  be  better  ;  but  she  was  no 
better.  She  would  have  asked  Anthony  Wichelo  to 
read  prayers  by  her,  only  he  could  not  read  Welsh, 
and  she  could  not  understand  English.  She  wept  as 
she  thought  that  the  old  Rector  was  dead  who  could 
have  offered  peace  to  her  soul  in  her  own  language. 

"  Let  me  read  prayers  to  you,  mother,"  said  Nesta, 
"  God  only  wants  honest  prayers,  He  does  not  mind 
how  we  send  them  to  Him  !  " 

But  the  poor  woman's  beclouded  mind  and  now 
awakened  conscience  could  not  be  satisfied  when  her 
daughter,  kneeling  by  her  bed,  read  the  prayers  for 
the  sick,  and  the  collects  for  the  day,  with  tears 
streaming  down  her  cheeks. 

''  Let  me  send  for  Mr  Evans  Tanrallt-vawr,  mo- 
ther, he  is  a  good  man,  or  for  old  Matthias  Row- 
lands Mawn-ddu,  they  say  he  is  very  strong  in 
prayer,  and  they  send  for  him  for  the  sick  all  over  the 
country." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Lisabeth,  "let  me  be  !  I  shall,  may- 
be, feel  better  to-morrow." 

But  the  next  day  she  was  a  great  deal  worse,  and 
so  for  many  days ;  and  as  she  lay  in  bed  in  the  dusk 
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of  the  evening  seemed  to  see  people  wlio  were  not 
there,  and  talked  in  such  a  wild  way  as  terrified  her 
daughter. 

"  Is  not  that  Laura  Hughes  ?  "  she  said,  in  a  shrill 
voice,  raising  her  head  from  the  pillow.  "  Come  here, 
Laura  !  and  don't  be  angry  with  me ;  you  shall  have 
the  money  I  got  for  them.  It  was  thirty  pounds  !  It's 
a  deal  of  money !  I  don't  know  how  to  get  it !  I'm 
afraid  of  his  cursing  me  as  he  cursed  poor  Prees. 
But  you  shall  have  it,  Laura  !  " 

"  Oh,  isn't  Laura  Hughes  here  ?  "  demanded  she 
with  a  wild  stare,  as  jSTesta,  who  had  taken  hold  of  her 
hands,  besought  of  her  not  to  talk  thus,  for  that  there 
was  no  one  in  the  room  but  herself,  and  that  Laura 
was  miles  and  miles  away  over  the  sea. 

"  I  saw  Laura  Hughes,"  said  the  poor  bewildered 
creature,  "I  saw  her  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bed.  She  wants  that  money —  !  There  she  is  again  !  " 
almost  screamed  she  ;  "  Nesta,  she  must  have  thirty 
pounds ! " 

"  Oh,  mother  dear,  you'll  break  my  heart !  '^  cried 
^N^esta,  fearing  that  her  mother  was  going  mad.  ''  Let 
me  take  you  in  my  arms  and  hold  you  fast,  mother 
dear,  there  is  no  one  here  but  me — and  you  don't  know 
how  I  love  you  !  " 

And  so  saying  she  held  her  mother  tight  to  her 
breast,  sitting  on  the  bed  beside  her  with  her  strong 
young  arms  round  her,  and  drew  her  head  close  to  her 
bosom  and  kissed  her,  and  whether  she  prayed  or  not, 
there  was  such  soothing,  overmastering  power  in  that 
tender  love  and  that  will  to  do  her  good,  that  the  poor. 
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sick  soul  grew  calm,  and  glancing  to  the  bed's  foot 
and  seeing  nothing,  was  willing  to  believe,  as  Nesta 
said,  that  it  was  only  a  bad  dream. 

"  And,  jSTesta,  when  I'm  gone,"  said  the  sick  woman 
several  days  later,  when  her  daughter  had  been  many 
times  terrified  by  the  recurrence  of  "these  baddreams," 
and  the  doctor  could  do  her  no  good,  and  Eneas  was 
sent  into  South  Wales  to  seek  after  her  husband  and 
bring  him  back, — though  it  was  a  bootless  errand,  for 
they  had  no  idea  where  to  look  for  him, — "  when  I 
am  gone,  Nesta,  you'll  be  good  to  Megan.  Your  father 
will  do  anything  you  ask  him,  ask  him  for  money  for 
Megan.  And  when  you  are  married  to  Wynne,  as  I 
know  you  will  be,  don't  forget  her  !  She  has  made  a 
heavy  burden  for  her  own  back,  and  her  father  never 
loved  her  nor  poor  Frees  as  he  loved  j^ou  !  And  bring 
me  here  the  Testament,"  said  she,  again  speaking  wild- 
ly. Is'esta  handed  her  the  sacred  volume.  "  Now  swear 
upon  the  book  that  you'll  do  this ;  and  swear  upon  the 
book  that  you'll  pay  Laura  Hughes  thirty  pounds !  " 

Nesta  called  these  fancies  "  bad  dreams,"  but  she 
herself  thought  it  was  delirium. 

"  Oh,  mother  dear !  why  will  you  talk  in  this  way? 
Why  should  I  swear  any  oath  of  love  and  duty  to  you  ? 
I  will  be  good  as  a  loving  sister  to  Megan,  I  have  told 
you  so.  But  with  Laura  Hughes  I  have  nothing  to  do ; 
.and  for  what  should  I  pay  her  the  money  ?  " 

But  the  sick,  delirious  woman,  as  Nesta  thought 
her,  would  not  be  pacified.  The  more  she  reasoned  and 
refused  the  more  urgent  she  became,  till  it  was  almost 
a  struggle  as  if  between  life  and  death  ;  and  the  girl, 
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frightened  lest  her  mother's  ravings  should  be  heard 
by  the  servants  in  the  kitchen  and  get  abroad,  con- 
sented ;  kissed  the  Testament,  which  seemed  to  her 
almost  an  unholy  mockery,  and  vowed  before  God  to 
be  a  true  sister  to  !Megan,  and  ''  to  j)ay  Laura  Hughes 
thirty  pounds !  " 

That  same  night  Megan  came  home  in  the  dusk,, 
stealing  into  the  house  like  a  guilty  thing,  and  with 
her  a  lovely  little  child,  whom  she  called  Lucj^ 

But  whilst  his  wife  lay  thus  sick,  body  and  soul, 
at  home,  where  was  Grono  ? 

With  the  especial  object  of  his  journey  we  have 
very  little  to  do,  though  the  witch- woman  of  Llangy- 
nog  told  him,  as  he  expected,  that  the  money  which 
was  paid  for  his  sheep  and  heifers  came  again  under 
his  own  roof,  but  that  his  horse  was  ridden  off  by  a 
web-fingered  man,  who  was  neither  English,  Irish,  nor 
Welsh,  and  whom  she  showed  him  in  a  glass,  adding 
that  both  man  and  horse  had  that  very  day  gone 
through  Cardiff  toll-bar  and  over  the  hill  to  Caer- 
j)hilly.  Grono  therefore  made  his  way  without  loss 
of  time  to  Caerphilly,  where  she  said  he  would  find 
the  horse  grazing  in  a  large  field  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  town. 

It  was  Sunday  evening  when  he  reached  Caerphil- 
ly, and  having  put  up  his  horse  and  taken  some  re- 
freshment himself,  he  walked  out,  when  seeing  a 
crowd  of  people  going  into  a  large  field  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  road,  he  instinctively  followed  them.  It 
was  a  j)reaching  that  they  were  thronging  to,  and  tired 
by  his  day's  journey,  having  sate  down  on  a  bench  withi 
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some  other  people,  he  found  himself  in  front  of  the 
raised  platform,  on  which  the  preacher  was  about  to 
hold  forth. 

"  Who  is  going  to  preach  here  ?  "  asked  he  from 
his  neighbour,  an  old  woman. 

"  Christmas  Evans,"  said  she.  "  He  is  very  large 
in  the  Gospel,  and  the  chapel  will  not  hold  the 
crowds  that  come  to  hear  him.  He  used  to  be  up  in 
Anglesea,  but  he  is  now  come  to  Caerphilly,  bless  the 
Lord  !  " 

Grono  had  often  heard  of  Evans  in  Anglesea,  but 
had  never  been  at  any  of  his  preachings.  jN'ow,  how- 
ever, he  felt  a  curiosity  to  hear  him,  and  having  com- 
fortably refreshed  himself  at  the  public-house,  he  was 
well  satisfied  to  remain  for  that  purpose. 

The  crowd  gathered  and  gathered,  till  he  was 
wedged  in  before  and  behind,  and  all  the  benches 
which  surrounded  the  temporary  pulpit  were  as  full 
as  they  could  hold,  and  thousands  stood  round,  closely 
pressed  together. 

Presently  Christmas  made  his  appearance,  attend- 
ed by  several  other  preachers,  and  a  good  number  of 
elders.  The  single  stanza  of  a  hymn  known  to  all 
the  multitude  was  given  out  and  sung,  its  low  minor 
cadence  wailing  forth  like  the  yearnings  of  souls  for 
salvation  ;  after  which  prayer  was  uttered,  that  God 
would  lead  His  servant  that  night  to  bring  home  souls 
to  the  Father.  Silence  then  lay  for  a  moment  or  two 
on  the  multitude,  and  the  large-limbed  old  man  stood 
up  with  his  rugged  countenance,  and  looking  earnest- 
ly and  slowly  round  with  his  one  eye,  he  began. 
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It  was  a  powerful  sermon,  preached  from  the  text, 
^'  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock/'  But  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  preacher,  his  quaint, 
familiar  illustration,  came  out  most  strongly  at  the 
close. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Brethren,"  he  said,  "  why  will  you 
pay  no  attention  to  your  best  Friend  ?  Why  will 
you  let  Him  stand  knocking  night  and  day,  in  all 
weathers,  and  never  open  the  door  to  Him  ?  If  the 
horse-dealer  came,  if  the  cattle-drover  came,  nay,  if 
the  very  pig-jobber  came,  you  would  run  to  open  the 
door  to  him,  and  set  meat  and  drink  before  him,  be- 
cause you  think  to  make  money  by  him — the  filthy 
money  that  perishes  in  the  using  !  But  when  the  Lord 
Jesus  stands  knocking  at  the  door  of  your  heart, 
bringing  to  you  the  Everlasting  wealth,  which  He 
gives  without  money  and  without  price,  you  are  deaf 
and  blind ;  you  are  so  busy  you  can't  attend.  Markets 
and  fairs,  and  pleasures,  and  profits,  occupy  you  ;  you 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  such  as  He  !  Let 
Him  knock !  Let  Him  stand  without ;  the  door  shut 
in  His  face ;  what  matters  it  to  you  ?  Oh  !  but  it 
does  matter  to  you  ! 

"  Oh,  my  brethren,  I  will  relate  to  you  a  parable 
of  truth.  In  a  familiar  parable  I  will  tell  you  how  it 
is  with  some  of  you,  and,  alas !  how  it  will  be  in  the 
end.  I  will  tell  you  what  happened  in  a  Welsh  vil- 
lage, I  need  not  say  where,  in  Cardiganshire  will  do. 
I  was  going  through  this  village  in  early  spring,  and 
saw  before  me  a  beautiful  house,  the  farmer  had  just 
brought  into  his  yard  a  load  of  lime  ;  his  horses  were 
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fat,  and  all  was  well-to-do  about  him.  He  went  in 
and  sate  down  to  his  dinner,  and  as  I  came  up  a  man 
stood  knocking  at  the  door.  There  was  a  friendly  look 
in  his  face  that  made  me  say,  as  I  passed,  '  The  mas- 
ter's at  home,  they  won't  keep  you  waiting.' 

"Before  long  I  was  again  on  that  road,  and  as  soon 
as  I  came  in  sight  of  the  house,  there  stood  the  same 
man,  knocking.  At  this  I  wondered,  and  as  I  came 
near,  I  saw  that  he  stood  as  one  who  had  knocked 
long  ;  and  as  he  knocked,  he  listened.  Said  I,  ^  The 
farmer  is  busy,  making  up  his  books,  or  counting 
his  money,  or  eating  and  drinking.  Knock  louder, 
sir,  and  he  will  hear  you !  But,'  says  I, '  you  have  great 
patience,  sir,  for  you  have  been  knocking  a  long  time. 
If  I  were  you,  I  would  leave  him  to-night,  and  come 
back  to-morrow. 

"  '  He  is  in  danger,  and  I  must  warn  him,'  says 
he,  and  knocked  louder  than  ever. 

"  Some  time  afterwards,  I  was  there  again  ;  and 
there  still  stood  the  man,  knocking,  knocking,  knock- 
ing !  *  Well,  sir,'  says  I,  '  your  perseverance  is  the 
most  remarkable  I  ever  saw  !  How  long  do  you  mean 
to  stop  ? ' 

"  *  Till  I  can  make  him  hear,'  said  he,  and  then 
knocked  again. 

"  Says  I,  '  He  wants  for  no  good  thing  ;  he  has  a 
fine  farm,  and  flocks  and  herds,  and  stack-yards  and 
barns.' 

"  ^  Yes,'  says  he,  '  for  the  Lord  is  kind  to  the  un- 
thankful and  the  evil.' 

"  Then  he  knocked  again,  and  I  went  on  my  way, 
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wondering  at  the  goodness  and  the  patience  of  this 
man. 

**  Again  I  was  in  those  parts.  It  was  very  cold 
weather,  there  was  an  east  wind  blowing,  and  the 
sleety  rain  fell.  It  was  getting  dark  too,  and  the 
pleasantest  place,  as  you  all  know,  at  such  a  time  is 
the  fire-side.  As  I  came  by  the  farm-house,  I  saw 
the  candle-light  shining  through  the  windows,  and 
the  smoke  of  a  good  fire  coming  out  of  the  chimney. 
But  there  still  was  the  man  knocking,  knocking  ! 
And  as  I  looked  at  him,  I  saw  that  his  hands  and 
feet  were  bare  and  bleeding,  and  his  visage  as  that  of 
one  marred  with  sorrow.  My  heart  was  Yerj  sad  for 
him,  and  I  said,  *  Sir,  you  had  better  not  stand  at 
that  hard  man's  door.  Let  me  advise  you  to  go  over 
the  way  to  the  poor  widow  ;  she  has  many  children, 
and  she  works  for  her  daily  bread,  but  she  will  make 
you  welcome  ! ' 

" '  I  know  her,'  he  said,  *  I  am  with  her  continu- 
ally ;  her  door  is  ever  open  to  me  ;  for  the  Lord  is 
the  husband  of  the  widow,  and  the  father  of  the  fa- 
therless.    She  is  in  bed  with  her  children.' 

"  '  Then  go,'  said  I,  '  to  the  blacksmith's  yonder  ; 
I  see  the  cheerful  blaze  of  his  smith}^ ;  he  works  early 
and  late  ;  his  wife  is  a  kind-hearted  woman ;  they 
will  treat  you  like  a  prince  ! ' 

*'  Said  he,  '  I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners  to  repentance  ! ' 

"At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  farmer 
came  out,  cursing  and  swearing,  with  a  cudgel  in  his 
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hand,  with  which  he  smote  him,  then  angrily  shut 
the  door  again  in  his  face. 

"  This  excited  a  fierce  anger  in  me.  I  was  full  of 
indignation  to  think  that  a  Welshman  should  treat  a 
stranger  in  that  fashion.  I  was  ready  to  burst  into 
the  house  and  maltreat  him  in  his  turn.  But  the 
stranger  laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  said, 
'  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth.' 

"  '  Sir,'  said  I,  *  your  patience  and  your  long-suf- 
fering are  wonderful:  they  are  beyond  my  under- 
standing.' 

*'  *  The  Lord  is  long-suiffering,  full  of  compassion, 
slow  to  anger,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish, 
but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance  ! '  And  again 
he  knocked. 

"  It  was  dark,  the  smithy  was  closed  ;  they  were 
shutting  up  the  public-house,  and  I  made  haste  to 
get  shelter  for  the  night,  wondering  more  and  more 
at  the  patience  and  pity  of  the  man. 

"  In  the  public-house  I  learned  from  the  landlord 
the  character  of  the  farmer,  and  late  as  it  was  I  went 
back  to  the  patient  stranger,  and  said,  '  Sir,  come 
away  !  He  is  not  worth  all  this  trouble.  He  is  a 
hard,  cruel,  wicked  man  I  He  has  robbed  the  father- 
less, he  has  defamed  his  friend,  he  has  built  his  house 
in  iniquity.  Come  away,  sir  !  !Make  yourself  com- 
fortable with  us,  by  the  warm  fireside ;  this  man  is 
not  worth  saving  !  ' 

"With  that  he  spread  his  bleeding  palms  before 
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me,  and  showed  me  his  bleeding  feet,  and  his  side 
which  they  had  pierced,  and  I  beheld  that  it  was  the 
Lord  Jesus  ! 

"  ^  Smite  him,  Lord  !  '  I  cried  in  my  indignation, 
^  then  perhaps  he  will  hear  Thee  !  ' 

*'  ^  Of  a  truth,  he  sliall  hear  me  !  In  the  day  of 
judgment  he  shall  hear  me,  when  I  say,  Depart  from 
me,  thou  worker  of  iniquity,  into  everlasting  dark- 
ness, prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels  ! ' 

*'  After  these  words  I  saw  him  no  more.  The  wind 
blew,  and  the  sleety  rain  fell,  and  I  went  back  to  the 
public-house. 

"In  the  night,  there  was  a  knocking  at  my  chamber. 

"  '  Christmas-bach  ! '  cried  the  landlord,  '  get  up, 
get  up.  You  are  wanted  with  a  neighbour,  who  is  at 
the  point  of  death !  '  Away  I  hurried,  along  the 
street,  to  the  end  of  the  village,  to  the  very  farm- 
house where  the  stranger  had  been  knocking.  But 
before  I  got  there,  I  heard  the  voice  of  his  agony. 
*  Oh,  Lord  Jesus,  save  me !  Oh,  Lord  Jesus,  have 
mercy  on  me  !  Yet  a  day,  yet  an  hour  for  repentance ! 
0  Lord,  save  me  !  ' 

"  His  wife  was  wringing  her  hands  ;  his  children 
were  frightened  out  of  their  senses. 

"  'Pray,  pray  for  me !  '  he  cried.  '  Oh  Christ- 
mas-bach, cry  to  Gfod  for  me— He  will  hear  you !  me 
He  will  not  hear  !  ' 

'^  I  prayed,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  devils  of  hell 
had  hold  upon  him,  and  the  gates  of  Everlasting 
darkness  closed  him  in — for  ever  and  for  ever  ! '' 

The  manner  in  which  the  preacher  pronounced 
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these  last  words  was  so  awful  that  many  believed  it 
thundered.  A  dead  silence  succeeded,  which  the  next 
moment  was  broken  by  groans  like  death-agonies,  and 
cries  of  ''Oh  Lord,  have  mercy!  Oh  Lord,  have  mercy  ! 
Mercy  !  mercy  !  Lord  Jesus  !  "  In  the  midst  of  this, 
and  as  if  it  were  the  ascent  of  day  from  the  blackness 
of  night,  arose  a  sound  of  singing,  low  at  first,  of  one 
or  two  voices,  then  taken  up  here  and  there,  as  if  the 
light  had  caught  the  mountain-tops,  till  it  flowed  in 
like  the  full  day-light  over  the  whole  earth,  and  thou- 
sands pealed  forth  their  hope  of  salvation  in  the 
familiar  words  of  their  favourite  hymn,  which  needed 
neither  book  nor  day-light,  for  it  was  now  quite  dusk, 
and  the  words  were  in  their  souls  : 

"  Af  at  yr  orsedcl  Ian  er  dued  yw  fy  Uiw 
Er  haeddu  uffern  dan  mae  gobarth  im  gael  byw 
Mae  r  Oen  fu  paru  ar  y  bryn 
Yn  dadlei  waed  am  fywyd  un."  * 

And  as  the  last  word  died  on  their  lips,  again  and 
again  the  verse  was  recommenced,  till  the  now  hoping 
and  trusting  multitudes,  ascending  as  by  a  ladder  of 
the  Redeemer's  love  out  of  the  lowest  pit  of  hell,  shout- 
ed forth  the  glorious  deliverance  of  His  merc3^ 

In  all  this  however  Grono  took  no  part.  The 
powerful  words  of  the  preacher  had  not  moved  him  ; 
in  fact,  he  was  half  asleep  most  of  the  time.  Now,  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  wide  awake,  for  he  heard  not 

*  Though  I  am  black  with  sin,  yet  at  the  Throne  I  bow ; 
Though  I  deserve  hell-fire  to  win,  yet  is  there  hope  ev'n  now  ! 
The  Lamb  that  died  on  Calvary 
By  His  own  blood  will  set  me  free ! 
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far  from  him  amidst  tlie  singing,  like  a  trumpet  in  the 
midst  of  other  instruments,  the  wonderful  voice  of 
Susannah  Morgan,  which  he  could  no  more  mistake 
than  his  own  identity.  Here  she  was,  the  leader  as  it 
were  in  this  triumphant  chorusing  of  the  Divine 
mercy.  He  did  not  comprehend  the  application  of  it 
to  the  words  of  the  preacher  ;  it  brought  neither  hope 
nor  despair  to  him  in  the  spiritual  sense  in  which  she 
was  the  leader  of  the  multitude,  but  it  called  forth  a 
hatred  and  a  malignancy  in  his  heart  like  the  black- 
ness of  night.  He  thought  of  her  standing  dominant 
over  him  in  the  back  parlour  of  the  Welsh  Harp,  and 
that  bond  which  he  had  half  forgotten  now  again  rose 
up  before  him  like  an  appalling  reality. 

By  this  time  it  was  so  dusk  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  distinguish  any  countenance.  He  looked 
in  the  direction  from  which  her  voice  came  throuorh 
the  now  dissolving  mass,  for  as  people  from  the  outside 
began  to  move  away  the  denser  centre  was  loosened, 
as  it  were,  and  there  was  through  all  a  movement  of 
separation,  though  the  singing  was  still  continued. 
His  intention  was  to  get  away  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, but  this  was  not  easy  ;  for  he  was  in  the  heart 
of  the  throng,  and  though  his  back  was  turned  to  the 
spot  whence  the  hated  voice  had  proceeded,  his 
movement  forward  was  slow.  When  however  he  had 
cleared  the  denser  mass  and  was  beginning  to  move 
more  quickly,  the  voice  was  at  his  elbow  ; 

"  The  Lord  has  not  left  you  without  a  witness  this 
night,  Grono  Yaughan  !  " 

"  Why  are  you   dogging   my  steps !  *'   retorted 
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Grono,  turning  fiercely  upon  Susannah,  wlio  in  the 
dusk  he  could  scarcely  have  recognized,  and  who  was 
dressed  in  the  truest  costume  of  her  country,  a  tall 
black  hat  over  a  white  linen  cap,  a  dark  home- spun 
gown,  and  long,  scanty  dark  blue  cloak  ;  "  Go  about 
your  business,  woman  !  " 

"  My  business,"  returned  she, ''  is  to  follow  up  the 
warning  which  old  Christmas  Evans  has  given  you 
this  night." 

"  The  devil  take  him  !  "  exclaimed  Grono  between 
anger  and  fear. 

"  You've  had  your  warning  this  night,"  continued 
she,  in  a  voice  the  calmness  of  which  made  a  strange 
contrast  to  his,  "  and  if  you  will  not  listen  to  it 
earlier,  God,  the  Father  of  the  fatherless,  will  force 
you  to  listen  to  it  in  the  year  1832  !  " 

Grono  knew  that  this  was  the  year  in  which  lanto 
came  of  age,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  bond  which 
doubtless  she  then  intended  to  produce  against  him, 
maddened  him  almost  to  fury.  He  clenched  his  fists 
and  then  turned  to  curse  ;  but  she  was  no  longer  there. 

He  was  now  on  the  high-road  near  the  entrance  to 
Caerphilly  ;  a  crowd  of  people  was  moving  along,  and 
looking  forwards  he  could  discern  her  tall  figure 
moving  on  rapidly.  The  people  were  all  quietly  talk- 
ing of  the  preaching. 

"  Old  Christmas  can  blow  his  Master's  trumpet 
yet,"  remarked  one. 

"  To  my  thinking,"  said  another,  *'  that  sermon 
was  given  to  him  for  some  purpose.  Many  strangers 
were  there  to-night." 
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"  Did  you  notice  the  tall  woman  who  went  by  just 
now  ?  "  asked  Gfrono,  joining  himself  to  a  little  group 
through  whose  midst  he  had  seen  her  pass. 

''He  means  y  wraig  syn  gerthu  Bihlau,'^  said  a 
woman,  not  answering  him,  but  speaking  to  her  hus- 
band. 

"Yes,  sure,''  returned  he,  "?/  wraig  syn  gerthu 
Biblau,  the  Bible  selling  woman.  She's  only  lately 
come  into  these  parts." 

"  What  is  she  come  here  for  ?  "  demanded  he. 

"  She's  a  godly  woman,  and  sells  Bibles,"  replied 
a  young  man  of  the  company,  "  nothing  but  Bibles 
and  Testaments ;  there's  great  want  of  them  in  these 
parts.  She's  a  blessed  woman,  and  carries  consolation 
to  many  a  sorrowing  soul." 

"  I  know  something  about  her,  too,"  said  Grono, 
"I  thought  I  knew  her  the  moment  I  heard  her 
singing.     She's  a  bad  one  !  " 

"  Ey,  bless  the  Lord  !  She's  been  brought  out  of 
the  pit,  like  many  another  of  us  !  "  exclaimed  an  old 
man.  She's  told  me  something  of  the  wonderful  doings 
of  the  Lord  for  her  salvation.  And  now  she  serves 
him  with  a  great  zeal." 

"  She  was  a  fine  madam  living  in  London  with 
an  Englishman  when  I  saw  her  last,"  remarked 
Grono. 

"  May  be  !  may  be  !  "  said  the  old  man.  "  But  the 
Lord  won't  remember  our  misdeeds  when  we  turn 
from  the  error  of  our  ways ;  He  blots  them  out,  every 
one  of  them,  though  they  be  as  scarlet !  Blessed  be  His 
name  !  " 
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"  And  where  does  she  live  now  ?  "  asked  Grono. 

"She  has  no  proper  home,"  replied  the  young 
man  who  had  spoken  before,  "  she  tramps  the  coimtrj^ 
with  a  pack  of  Bibles  on  her  back.  Fair  weather  or 
foul,  it  matters  not,  she's  on  the  road.  She.  sleeps 
anywhere ;  sometimes  she  has  not  where  to  lay  her 
head.  But  where  she  is  known  she  is  always  welcome, 
for  she's  a  blessed  woman  and  has  a  word  in  season  to 
say  to  every  one.  " 

The  little  group  by  this  time  had  diminished  to 
Grono  and  the  last  speaker,  and  they  were  now  at  the 
public-house  door,  where  Grono  turned  in  for  the 
night. 

Again  by  the  public-house  fire-side  the  talk  was  of 
the  preaching  and  the  wonderful  parable  by  which 
Christmas  had  wound  up  his  sermon,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  which  seemed  to  have  no  small  interest  to 
the  Sunday  company.  Again  too  the  Bible-selling 
woman  was  talked  of,  for  though  her  fame  had  reached 
them,  this  was  the  first  time  of  her  appearance  at 
Caerphilly,  whither  doubtless  she  had  been  attracted 
by  the  great  preacher,  for  she  was  then  on  her  way,  as 
seemed  to  be  well  known,  to  the  great  iron  works 
at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  where  she  had  a  large  field  of  ser- 
vice. 

Grono,  however,  on  this  occasion  did  not  confess 
any  previous  knowledge  of  her,  but  simply  by  questions, 
such  as  any  stranger  might  ask,  learned  various  par- 
ticulars regarding  her  ;  for  instance,  that  her  name  was 
unknown;  she  called  herself  ywraig  syn  gerthu  Biblau, 
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or,  the  Bible-selling  woman,  and  everybody  was  satis- 
fied with  it ;  she  always  set  forth  on  her  journeys  by 
earl}^  cock-crow,  and  had  a  preference  for  solitary  moun- 
tain roads,  where  it  was  presumed  that  she  spent  much 
time  in  prayer.  Hence  on  the  following  morning,  as 
she  had  been  hear^  to  say  to  the  good  woman  whose 
guest  she  was  that  night,  she  would  set  out  at  earliest 
day-break  by  the  mountain  road  over  Mynydd  Mayo. 
Grono  heard  all  this  as  he  ate  his  supper.  Then 
he  went  to  bed.  But  he  could  not  sleep.  He  was  in  a 
strange  state  of  mind.  The  terror  of  the  bond  seemed 
to  rise  up  before  him  with  an  appalling  reality.  The 
very  date  of  1832  stamped  it  as  a  black  fact.  In  five 
years  she  w^oidd  rise  up ;  this  accursed  Susannah 
Morgan,  who  was  full  of  life  and  vigour  and  was 
winning  these  people's  good  word ;  she  would  stand 
forth  against  him,  leagued  with  Kichard  Rowlands 
and  Laura's  husband,  in  the  court  at  Caernarvon, 
where  there  would  be  another  trial,  and  he  should  be 
convicted  by  his  own  hand- writing,  by  that  hand- writ- 
ing which  he  had  given  her  to  stamp  himself  a  villain, 
a  thief,  a  slanderer  !  He  saw  his  own  shame  and  hu- 
miliation, his  own  poverty  and  degradation,  before 
all  Dol-y-maenan  and  Tanrallt-vawr ;  before  Mr 
Rutherford  and  his  son  ;  before  all  Caernarvonshire  ; 
before  all  North  Wales  !  He  seemed  to  see  it  in  great 
black  letters  in  the  columns  of  the  Giiiad  Caricr,  his 
newspaper,  and  all  other  newspapers !  The  sweat- 
drops  of  this  agony  of  shame  and  self- conviction  stood 
thick  on  his  brow ;  he  was  cold  as  death  with  the 
terrors  that  were  before  him.     That  night  at  Fridd- 
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bach  was  notliing  to  this,  though  he  now  beheld  no 
spectre  of  the  dead  ;  nothing  but  the  living  Susannah 
Morgan  with  that  parchment  in  her  hand  forcing  him 
to  judgment  in  the  year  1832. 

He  wished  she  were  dead  with  a  vehemence  which 
was  the  energy  of  his  whole  being  ;  and  then  it  seemed 
as  if  a  voice  spake  within  him,  "Thou  canst  kill  her !  " 

He  started  at  the  suggestion  ;  but  the  very  startle 
which  it  had  occasioned  threw  back  the  other  appre- 
hension, the  other  terror  of  her  power. 

"  ISTo,  I  won't  murder  her  !  "  said  he,  or  rather 
thought  within  himself,  *'  I  couldn't  do  it.  It  would 
not  be  possible,  even  if  I  wished  !  How  could  I  ?  " 
And  then  he  began  to  reason  on  the  subject  as  if 
to  prove  to  himself  that  it  could  not  be  done. 

Then  again  that  something  within  him  suggested, 
the  early  morning,  the  solitary  road  over  Mynydd 
Mayo  ;  the  fact  that  she  belonged  to  nobody ;  that 
she  was  a  tramp,  and  would  not  be  missed  ;  he  could 
overmaster  her  ;  he  could  silence  her  cries  ;  he  could 
stab  or  strangle  her,  and  hide  the  body.  She  would 
never  be  missed;  if  she  did  not  reach  Merthyr 
Tydvil  nobody  would  wonder.  It  was  not  impossible ! 
^Nevertheless  he  put  away  the  thought  and  fain 
Avould  have  slept.  But  then  came  the  remembrance 
of  the  bond,  which  no  doubt  she  had  on  her  person, 
and  by  means  of  which  sooner  or  later  she  would 
make  public  his  guilt.  Again  he  wished  her  dead  ; 
and  first  one  way  of  murdering  her  and  then  another 
suggested  itself  to  him.  If  he  could  only  get  the 
bond  !     With  that  in  his  hand  he  would  be  a  free 
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man  ;  as  it  was  he  was  her  slave.  Once  get  possession 
of  that,  he  need  fear  neither  friend  nor  foe,  God  nor 
devil ! 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  sleep  with  this 
tumult  in  his  brain.  He  rose  and  walked  about  his 
chamber  ;  then  went  to  bed  again  and  tried  to  sleep  ; 
but  the  fiendish  whispers  were  louder  and  more 
urgent  than  ever,  and  again  he  felt  compelled  to  get 
up.  The  faintest  intimation  of  dawn  was  in  the  sky  ; 
yet  it  was  quite  dark  in  the  chamber.  He  no  longer 
was  'master  of  himself,  a  power  within  seemed  to 
govern  him.  He  partially  dressed,  and  so  doing  the 
thought  of  the  large  clasp-knife  which  he  always 
carried  with  him  came  to  his  mind.  He  had  killed  a 
heifer  with  it,  and  therefore  it  was  strong  enough  for 
his  purpose.  He  took  out  his  knife,  and  opening  the 
large  blade  thought  that  if  it  were  not  sharp  enough 
he  could  whet  it  on  a  stone  as  he  went  along.  After 
this  he  defined  nothing  clearly  to  himself ;  but  had 
a  dreamy,  overmastering  feeling  of  a  terrible  purpose 
which  was  irresistible.  He  knew  what  it  was,  and  there 
was  no  longer  need  to  think  about  it.  His  will  had 
gone  into  it  now.     It  was  a  part  of  himself. 

"No  one  heard  him  leave  either  his  chamber 
or  the  house.  The  little  household,  for  he  was  the 
only  guest,  were  laid  in  the  deep  unsuspecting  sleep 
of  their  peaceful  consciences. 

It  was  very  early  dawn ;  not  a  sound  was  heard 
excepting  a  cock  crowing  in  the  distance,  which  did 
not  even  rouse  those  at  this  part  of  the  village,  as  he 
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stole  along  the  sleeping  street  and  turned  up  the 
steep,  stony  path  which  led  to  the  hills. 

He  wallved  more  than  a  mile  before  he  stopped  ; 
then  coming  to  a  block  of  smooth  stone  which  had 
already  been  used  by  village  lads  for  sharpening 
their  knives,  he  drew  forth  his  mechanically  ;  and 
as  if  he  had  been  a  sleep-walker  acting  under  demon- 
iacal influence,  sharpened  it  with  great  care,  saying 
to  himself  that  it  was  good  steel ;  that  he  had  paid 
four  and  sixpence  for  it,  that  it  would  take  a  good 
edge,  and  that  the  blade  was  strong.  He  did  not 
hurry  over  it,  then  he  smoothed  it  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  tried  it  on  a  strong  stick  which  he  cut  from  a 
bush  near,  saw  that  it  was  fit  for  his  purpose,  and 
went  on. 

JN'othing  could  be  more  solitary  than  the  region 
in  which  he  stood.  He  did  not  even  see  a  sheep,  and 
the  road  was  so  little  frequented  as  to  be  barely  dis- 
cernible. The  light  of  morning  was  now  growing 
apace,  and  long  lines  of  opal-tinted  cloud  stretched 
up  from  the  east  towards  the  zenith ;  but  the  sun 
was  yet  far  below  the  horizon.  It  was  something 
like  the  morning  when  Simeon  Hughes  wrestled  in 
his* strong  agony  in  the  solitude  of  the  Carneddo  of 
David  and  Llewellyn,  and  when  the  peace  of  God  rose 
into  his  soul  with  the  light  of  day.  How  difierent 
was  it  with  the  human  soul  on  this  morning  in  the 
solitude  of  Mynydd  Mayo  ! 

About  four  or  five  miles  from  Caerphilly,  he  sate 
down  by  the  road-side.  On  his  right  was  a  little  hollow, 
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hidden  from  the  path  by  a  huge  piece  of  rock,  which 
lay  slanting,  so  as  to  form  at  the  back  a  deep  cavity,, 
overgrown  with  thick  brambles.  In  this  hollow  he 
would  be  perfectly  secure  from  sight,  and  under  this 
rock  a  body  might  be  concealed  for  months.  He 
noticed  these  particulars  well,  and  sate  down  close  to 
the  path  in  front  of  the  rock,  with  a  wide  extent  of 
view  before  him,  and  whence  he  could  see  the  road 
from  Caerphilly,  winding  round  boggy  places  on  the 
hill  for  upwards  of  a  mile.  Here  he  seated  himself, 
with  the  dogged  determination  to  make  an  end  of  the 
woman,  and  possess  himself  of  the  bond. 

His  eye  was  fixed  on  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
road,  where  she  would  first  come  into  sight ;  but  as 
yet  she  came  not.  The  opal- tinted  clouds  became 
pink  and  golden  in  their  hue,  and  the  earliest  rays  of 
the  sun  were  darting  above  the  horizon  with  a  dazzling 
radiance,  when  Grono's  eyes,  still  fixed  on  the  dis- 
tance, closed  unconsciouslj^  to  himself.  He  leant  his 
head  against  the  rock  with  equal  unconsciousness,  and 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  he  woke.  The  sun 
was  far  above  the  horizon  ;  the  whole  landscape  was 
full  of  light,  thousands  of  dewdrops  on  the  mountain 
herbage  shone  out  with  prismatic  radiance.  But  no- 
thing of  this  he  saw.  He  looked  wildly  round  him  ; 
remembering  in  an  instant  the  purpose  of  his  being 
there,  and  at  the  same  moment  perceived  that  a 
Bible  was  in  his  hand  !  If  it  had  been  an  adder  he 
could  not  have  dropped  it  more  suddenly. 

Susannah  had  passed  him  in  his  deep  sleep,  and 
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Lad  left  this  with  him  as  a  token.  He  started  to  his 
feet,  and  kicked  the  book  away  as  if  it  had  been  a 
stone.  He  looked  along  the  road  by  which  she  had 
disappeared  in  safety,  and  felt  as  if  he  had  been  be- 
fooled. A  rage  of  disappointed  hatred  overcatae  him. 
He  now  literally  thirsted  for  her  blood,  and  cursed  her 
bitterly. 

He  had  been  saved  from  a  great  crime,  but  he 
never  thought  of  that ;  he  thought  of  nothing  but 
that  she  was  now  going  onwards  to  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
laughing  perhaps  to  herself  at  what  she  had  done  ; 
that  she  had  escaped  out  of  his  hands,  and  still  held 
the  bond  which  she  would  produce  against  him  in 
1832. 

Again  he  kicked  the  book ;  then  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  his  right  hand  grasping  the  now 
guiltless  clasp-knife,  he  walked  down  to  Caerphilly, 
meeting  cheerful  women  with  their  milk  cans,  bound 
to  the  hills.  They  bade  him  good  morning,  and  then 
looked  after  him,  wondering  at  the  black,  sullen  ex- 
pression in  his  countenance. 

He  breakfasted,  ordered  his  horse,  and  turning 
its  head  homeward,  took  the  road  to  Aberdare,  though 
farther  in  distance,  rather  than  go  through  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  totally  forgetting  the  quest  for  the  stolen 
horse  which  had  brought  him  there. 

All  that  da}^  he  was  in  a  strangely  bewildered 
state.  He  hardly  realized  anything.  His  horse  went 
plodding  on  mechanically  ;  stopped  of  itself  at  mid- 
day, at  a  road-side  public-house,  to  bait,  and  in  the 
evening  at  a  village,  for  its  own  and  its  master's 
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night's  rest.     Grono  through  the  day  merely  uttered 
now  and  then  a  deep  curse. 

A  man  of  a  more  sensitive  nature  or  of  a  less  iron 
constitution  would  have  fallen  into  nervous  or  brain 
fever  after  what  he  had  gone  through.  But  he  did 
not.  The  first  night's  sleep,  a  dead  sleep  of  many 
hours,  restored  him  in  a  great  measure  ^to  his  former 
self.  He  then  remembered  with  a  kind  of  horror  the 
temptation  which  had  beset  him,  and  was  glad,  not 
thankful,  but  glad  that  he  had  not  taken  her  life,  for 
he  now  saw  the  inevitable  danger  to  himself  of  such 
a  deed,  which  he  had  never  thought  of  at  the  time. 
One  thing,  however,  annoyed  him  unspeakably,  that 
she  had  passed  by  him  triumphantly,  and  left  that 
token  in  his  hand.  As  to  the  bond,  he  returned 
to  his  old  resolve  of  forswearing  his  own  signature, 
and  again  took  consolation  that  there  had  been  no 
witness,  l^ow  also  he  first  remembered  the  stolen 
horse.  But  he  would  not  go  back  to  Caerphilly  after 
it.  He  would  rather  lose  the  horse  than  do  so  ; 
therefore  he  pursued  his  way  homeward. 

At  Llanidloes  his  horse  completely  knocked  uj). 
He  sold  him  therefore  to  the  inn-keeper,  and  the  rest 
of  his  way  home  was  made  sometimes  by  a  car  or 
other  conveyance,  and  sometimes  on  foot.  Hence  he 
was  more  than  a  fortnight  absent.  But  he  never  came 
either  upon  Eneas,  nor  yet  heard  of  the  earnest  quest 
which  had  been  sent  after  him. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  and  quite  dusk,  as  he 
came  along  the  high  road  within  view  of  Moel  Eledyr. 
When  he  reached  the  lane  which  led  down  at  rierht 
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angles  from  the  road  to  his  own  house,  a  man  sitting 
on  a  stone,  almost  crushed  into  the  corner  of  the  fence, 
accosted  him  : 

"  There'll  be  a  fine  funeral  coming  up  from  Caer- 
gwyn  one  of  these  days/' 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Grono,  sharply. 

"As  sure  as  I'm  alive,"  continued  the  man, 
"  there'll  be  a  fine  funeral  from  Caergwyn.  They  do 
things  handsomely  there  !  " 

Grono  could  not  speak,  and  the  man  went  on : 

"  When  I  got  here,  you  see,  walking  along  the 
middle  of  the  road  about  five  minutes  ago,  there  came 
up  such  a  grand  funeral  from  Caergwyn  as  filled  the 
road ;  there  was  no  room  for  me,  so  I  was  forced  to 
draw  back  and  make  way  for  them,  as  you  see  me 
now  sitting  ;  and  just  then  the  cofiin  slipped  from 
the  bearers'  shoulders.  That's  a  bad  sign,  neighbour  ! 
I  never  like  to  see  a  coffin  slip.  It  filled  the  whole 
road,  I  tell  you ;  a  great  funeral !  And  it  will  be 
within  seven  days,  I  know,  by  the  clearness  of  it ; 
and  I  saw  every  face  as  plain  as  daylight.  Is  there 
any  one  ill  at  Caergwyn  ?  " 

"  Dick,  you're  drunk  !  "  said  Grono  hoarsely, 
and  speaking  as  soon  as  he  had  the  power  to  do  so  ; 
for  he  was  frightened  lest  it  was  his  own  funeral 
which  had  been  seen. 

"  Best  of  Goodness  !  is  it  you,  Mr  Yaughan  Caer- 
gwyn ?  "  said  Dick  Aberdaron,  a  wandering  bard, 
.  well  known  in  Caernarvonshire,  and  who  was  not  an 
unfrequent  guest  at  Caergwyn,  though  Nesta  hardly 
ranked  him  with  Taliesin  and  the  higher  class  of 
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bards.  '^  Tad-mawi' !  if  I  had  known  it  had  been 
you  !  Well,  I  have  had  a  drop,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told.  I  sate  down  here,  do  you  see,  and  dreamed. 
So,  good  night  to  you,  Mr  Yaughan  Caergwyn,"  said 
he,  rising,  *^  and  think  no  more  of  my  folly !  " 

He  walked  on  quickly  to  Dol-y-maenan,  for  he 
was  perfectly  sober,  really  shocked  to  think  that  he 
had  told  the  vision  to  the  master  of  Caergwyn  him- 
self, and  sitting  down  in  the  Prince  Caradoc,  with 
this  load  of  his  indiscretion  on  his  mind,  of  which  he 
did  not  fail  very  soon  to  unburden  himself,  learned 
that  Grono's  wife  had  died  that  very  morning,  and 
thus  to  everybody's  satisfaction  proved  himself  a  true 
oracle. 
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It  was  so  great  a  shock  to  Grono  Vaughan  to 
find  his  wife  dead,  that  he  thought  no  more  of  Dick 
Aberdaron  and  his  pre-visioned  funeral,  until  the 
great  funeral  procession  turning  the  corner,  as  the. 
bard  had  said,  filling  the  whole  breadth  of  the  road, 
something  occurred  amongst  the  bearers,  which  caused 
the  cofiin  to  slip,  and  nearly  fall  to  the  ground. 
Then  all  at  once  Dick  Aberdaron's  words  came  to  his 
recollection,  and  with  them,  linked  perhaps  by  the 
afiinity  of  pre-knowledge,  Susannah  Morgan's  threat 
of  judgment  in  the  year  1832. 

He  felt  his  wife's  loss  much  more  deeply  and  much 
longer  than  any  one,  even  the  poor  woman  herself, 
might  have  imagined.  Perhaps  also  the  efiects  of  his 
strange  and  terrible  experience  at  Caerphilly  afiected 
him  more  afterwards  than  even  at  the  time.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  however,  he  was  so  low-spirited  and  sub- 
dued all  that  autumn  and  winter,  that  his  daughter  and 
his  friendly  neighbour,  the  rector,  ijsed  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  make  his  home,  and  especially  his 
evenings,  pleasant.     Nesta,  in  fact,  remembering  the 
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solemn  vow  slie  had  made  to  lier  mother,  devoted 
herself  more  than  ever  to  her  father,  less  with  reference 
to  her  own  pleasure  or  advantage  than  for  her  sister's 
sake ;  and  Grono,  it  must  be  said,  though  very  silent 
and  self-absorbed,  and  frequently  moody  and  irritable, 
yet  was  neither  unkind  nor  imgentle  to  her.  With 
Megan  it  was  somewhat  diflPerent.  She  had  fallen,  as 
as  it  were,  naturally  into  her  mother's  place  as  house- 
hold-worker, and  for  the  sake  of  the  little  child,  of 
which  her  father  took  no  notice  on  his  return,  not  even 
when  after  the  funeral  things  fell  into  their  natural 
course,  she  kept  very  much  out  of  his  way.  Hence  it 
was  that  Megan  through  the  day  occupied  herself  in 
the  kitchen  where  the  child  played  about ;  Grono  sate 
in  the  parlour,  but  when  passing  through  the  kitchen, 
where  the  little  one  might  be  amusing  itself  ever  so 
prettily  or  screaming  in  a  towering  passion  and  fill- 
ing the  whole  house  with  its  cries,  he  took  no  more 
heed  than  if,  as  far  as  it  was  concerned,  he  were  both 
blind  and  deaf.  In  one  way  this  was  a  comfort  to 
the  unhappy  mother,  who  scolded  her  child  violently 
enough  at  times,  yet  loved  it  with  a  passionate  tender- 
ness in  which  all  her  shame,  her  sorrows,  and  her 
wrongs  were  swallowed  up. 

Megan  was  no  longer  what  she  had  been.  She  was 
willing  to  be  the  household  drudge ;  she  rarely  went  out, 
seldom  even  to  church  ;  she  knit  and  spun  and  cooked, 
and  did  far  more  than  the  work  of  a  second  servant 
all  day  ;  and  in  the  evening  when  the  child  was  in  bed 
and  Eneas  and  the  other  farm-servant  came  from  their 
day's  labour,  took  her  sewing  or  her  knitting  and  sate 
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by  the  parlour  fire,  with  her  father,  Nesta,  and  An- 
thony Wichelo,  if  he  were  there,  and  said  not  a  word, 
nor  was  referred  to  in  any  way,  or  quietly  took  a  hand 
at  whist,  if  cards  were  the  amusement  of  the  evening. 

As  the  winter  came  on  and  the  child  was  not  in 
bed  by  the  time  of  the  evening  gathering,  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  it  out  of  the  parlour,  where  the  mother 
herself  was  driven  from  the  now  occupied  kitchen 
hearth,  more  especially  as  Anthony,  on  the  terms  of 
intimacy  on  which  he  was  with  the  family,  walked  in 
and  out  of  the  kitchen  like  one  of  themselves.  Hence 
the  child  from  the  first  was  no  stranger  to  him,  and  it 
was  an  amiable  trait  in  his  character,  and  one  which 
warmed  the  poor  mother's  heart  towards  him  as  no- 
thing else  could  have  done,  that,  unlike  her  father, 
he  noticed  it  and  played  with  it  from  the  first,  as  he 
would  have  done  had  it  been  a  puppy  or  any  other 
young  animal.  In  these  long  winter  evenings  he 
would  snatch  it  up  in  his  arms,  and  carry  it  with  him 
into  the  parlour  and  sit  with  it  on  his  knee,  cutting 
out  for  it  with  his  pen -knife  pretty  little  mice  from 
ajople  pippins,  making  it  a  carrot  cart,  with  slices  cut 
ofiPfor  the  wheels,  or  shadow-rabbits  with  his  hands  on 
the  wall.  He  was  fond  of  any  young  animal,  and  Lucy 
was  an  engaging  and  very  pretty  child.  Sometimes 
she  would  fall  asleep  on  his  knee,  whence  her  mother 
would  carry  her  to  her  bed. 

As  rector,  Anthony  Wichelo  was  leading  a  very 
unclerical  life.  The  rectory  itself  was  as  full  of 
pointers  and  other  dogs  as  if  it  had  been  a  kennel,  and 
he  had  two  horses,  though  how  it  was  possible  to  keep 
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this  quadruped  establishment  on  seventy  pounds  a  year 
it  was  impossible  to  say.  Nor  was  this  the  worst.  So 
many  immoralities  of  a  domestic  character  were  laid 
to  his  charge  that  the  parish  thought  the  church  had 
been  less  disgraced  by  the  late  rector  than  the  pre- 
sent. Meantime  the  two  sects  of  Methodists,  Calvin- 
istic  and  Wesleyan,  were  flourishing,  so  that  the  friends 
of  the  established  church  looked  upon  Dol-y-maenan 
as  one  of  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  where  the 
clergyman  was  destined  to  be  a  disgrace  to  his  calling. 

All  this  came  to  the  ears  of  the  BishojD,  and  as 
Dol-y-maenan  was,  comparatively  speaking,  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  episcopal  residence,  he  determined 
like  a  good  master- shepherd  to  go  and  judge  for  him- 
self of  the  manner  in  which  the  delinquent  priest  per- 
formed his  duty,  at  least,  on  the  Sunday.  It  happen- 
ed, however,  that  some  whisper  of  this  intention  got 
abroad,  and  not  only  was  Anthony  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  but  there  was  an  unusual  attendance  at  the 
church  in  consequence. 

The  Bishop,  and  one  of  his  chaplains  whom  he 
brought  with  him,  heard  the  loud  voice  of  singing 
from  a  fall  congregation  as  they  passed  the  first  of 
the  new  Methodist  chapels,  and  the  same  from  the 
second,  the  very  windows  of  which  were  steaming 
from  the  breath  of  the  crowd  within.  Not  a  child  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  little  street ;  all  the  house-doors  were 
shut ;  there  was  a  holy  sabbath  stillness  everywhere  ; 
and  as  they  wound  up  the  steep,  stony  road  to  the 
church,  the  bell  of  which  had  not  yet  ceased  ringing, 
for  the  Methodist  chapels  opened  half  an  hour  earlier 
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than  the  churcli,  a  considerable  crowd  was  gathered 
at  the  gate  and  about  the  porch  in  expectation  of  this 
great  arrival,  but  apparently  as  the  ordinary  usage  of 
the  day. 

The  Bishop  and  his  chaplain  took  their  seats  in  the 
Caergwyn  pew.  Anthony  performed  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  service  at  the  reading' desk  in  his  best  and 
most  devout  manner,  then  preached  his  very  best 
sermon,  that  on  the  Widow's  Mite,  which  had  won  the 
approbation  of  his  grandfather  at  Tanrallt-vawr,  and 
his  episcopal  head,  like  his  aged  relative,  thought  he 
had  seldom  heard  a  better. 

Anthony  came  off,  as  we  may  say,  with  flying 
colours,  more  especially  as  after  service  the  Bishop 
condescended  to  accompany  him  to  the  rectory,  and 
whilst  he  ate  with  him,  of  what  Wynne  would  have 
styled  his  bad  mutton  and  bread  and  cheese,  talked  of 
his  own  collegiate  days  at  Baliol  College.  Anthony 
had  no  wine  to  offer  the  Bishop,  but  had  very  good 
ale  ;  and  there  is  no  harm  in  a  Bishop  drinking  ale, 
or  even  in  pronouncing  it  excellent  if  it  be  so. 

Anthony's  ale  met  with  the  Bishop's  approbation, 
and  so  did  a  beautiful,  silky-haired  spaniel  which 
lay  on  the  hearth,  and  which  there  and  then  he  gave 
to  him,  and  promised  to  send  over  the  next  day.  In 
return  for  all  this,  or  rather  as  a  mark  of  his  satisfac- 
tion in  a  visit  which  he  had  been  led  to  believe 
would  be  the  reverse  in  every  point  of  view,  the 
Bishop  entered  with  him  into  a  consideration  of  his 
peculiar  difficulties  as  an  English  clergyman  of  a 
Welsh  congregation. 
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"  Such  a  thing  should  not  be,"  said  Anthony, 
speaking  the  good  sense  which  he  knew  as  well  as 
any  one.  "  There  ought  in  this  place,  with  all  the 
sectarian  tendencies  of  the  people,  to  be  a  "Welsh 
clergyman,  and  I  ought,  if  I  were  in  my  place,  to 
have  a  quiet  little  English  parish,  where  the  people 
could  be  worthily  fed  with  such  simple  spiritual 
food  as  it  would  be  in  my  power  to  give  them." 

The  Bishop  looked  a  silent  apjoroval,  and  Anthony 
added  : 

"  As  it  is,  I  must  do  the  best  I  can.  If  I  could 
afford  it,  I  would  keep  a  Welsh  curate.  But  what 
can  a  man  do  with  seventy  pounds  a  year  ?  "  said  he, 
laughing. 

The  Bishop  was  rather  taken  by  the  rector's 
frank  manner,  and  promised  his  influence  to  obtain 
for  him  an  increase  of  income  from  Queen  Ann's 
bounty.  On  the  strength  of  this  good  promise  he 
farther  recommended  him  to  marry.  He  might 
marry  a  young  Welsh  woman  with  money,  he  con- 
descended to  say  in  the  most  kind  manner ;  ''and  she 
could  assist  him  in  his  parish,  for  a  wife  is  always 
the  best  lay  curate  a  clergyman  can  have,"  said  he. 

The  kind-hearted  head  of  the  Church  sincerely 
wished  to  do  his  poor  clerical  son  good,  and  reiter- 
ating his  advice  about  marriage,  and  assuring  him 
that  he  would  use  his  interest  to  secure  him  an  in- 
creased income  before  long,  took  his  leave ;  and 
Anthony,  really  amazed  by  the  extent  of  his  good 
luck,  walked  down  that  evening  to  Caergwyn  to  com- 
municate it  to  his  friends  there. 
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The  next  morning  Grono  went  up  pretty  early  to 
the  rectory,  where  he  found  Anthony  in  the  yard. 
He  had  just  sent  off  the  spaniel  to  the  Bishop's 
palace,  and  now  with  a  dog-whip  in  his  hand  was 
chastising  a  beautiful,  snow-white,  young  greyhound 
hardly  full  grown.  It  was  the  most  exquisite 
creature  of  its  kind  which  could  be  conceived. 
Anthony  had  made  Nesta  an  old  promise  of  such  a 
one,  and  now  the  creature  had  in  the  night  gnawed 
one  of  his  new  boots,  for  that  boots  and  shoes  should 
lie  about  under  the  chairs  and  tables  was  the  order 
of  his  house,  and  this  young  grcA^hound  being  a  new- 
comer was  shut  up  all  night  in  the  parlour.  He  was 
therefore  punishing  it  now  for  its  misdemeanors, 
and  when  he  had  given  a  week  or  two  of  good  train- 
ing, he  said,  he  should  take  it  down  to  Nesta. 

Grono  and  he  went  in -doors,  and  the  poor  animal 
was  left  trembling  and  crying,  tied  up  close  in  the 
back  yard.  The  two  men  sate  down,  and  ale  and 
pipes  were  brought,  for  both  were  smokers  and 
drinkers,  and  it  was  now  three  whole  hours  from  break- 
fast. Again  they  talked  of  the  Bishop's  visit  and  his 
promise  of  an  amended  income,  and  without  much 
circumlocution  Grono  introduced  the  particular  ob- 
ject of  his  visit,  the  seconding  of  the  episcopal  advice 
with  regard  to  the  young  man's  marriage. 

''  It  is  a  right  thing  !  "  said  he,  "  sounder  advice 
could  not  have  been  given.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what ! 
You  marry  Megan ;  she'll  make  you  an  excellent 
wife  !  " 

VOL.  III.  13 
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^'  I  can't,  Mr  Yauglian  !  How  can  you  think  of 
such  a  thing ! "  returned  Anthony,  puffing  out  a 
mouthful  of  smoke ;  "  I'd  marry  Nesta  and  welcome, 
but  then  there's  that  Wynne, — and,  by  the  by,  what 
does  he  mean,  dawdling  on  as  he's  doing  ?  I  thought 
they'd  have  been  married  long  before  this." 

Grono,  to  whom  Wynne's  conduct  with  regard  to 
his  daughter  was  equally  incomprehensible,  replied, 
as  if  with  total  equanimity  : 

"  They  know  what  they're  about,  never  fear  !  We 
shall  be  seeing  him  one  of  these  days.  But  that's 
neither  here  nor  there.  Nesta  would  not  suit  you, 
nor  you  her.  Megan  is  Avorth  two  of  her  any  day  to 
a  man  like  you,  that  wants  a  good  housekeeper, 
a  managing,  economical  wife.  And  she  is  a  good, 
kind  soul,  is  Megan  ;  and  as  to  her  little  misfortune, — 
the  child  needn't  come  near  you.  It's  welcome,  poor 
thing,  to  its  meat  and  drink  and  bit  of  clothing  down 
at  Caergwyn.  That  need  never  stand  in  your  way. 
You  can't  do  better." 

The  rector  shook  his  head,  drew  forward  his 
spittoon  with  his  foot,  used  it,  then  began  to  smoke 
again  without  a  word. 

"  And  I'll  give  her  two  or  three  hundred  pounds 
to  begin  with,"  continued  the  father,  "and  you 
know  she'll  some  day  have  a  pretty  penny;  there  are 
not  many  men,  I  can  tell  you,  can  give  their  daugh- 
ters what  I  can." 

"  Two  or  three  hundred  pounds  will  do  nothing," 
remarked  Anthony  coldly,  "  I  wouldn't  marry  her 
under  a  thousand  pounds." 
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'*  How  you  talk !  a  thousand  pounds  !  Why,  that's 
«,  fortune  in  itself." 

"Well,"  returned  Anthony,  "and,  considering 
everything,  you  may  be  thankful  if  you  can  find  a  re- 
spectable man  who  will  give  her  the  position  of  a 
gentleman's  wife  for  that !  " 

And  his  second  pipe  being  now  smoked  out,  he 
knocked  out  the  ashes  and  reared  it  up  by  the  grate, 
as  if  he  had  done  for  that  morning.  His  companion 
smoked  on. 

"  You  see  I  don't  care  myself  about  marriage," 
resumed  he,  "  only  to  please  the  Bishop ;  and  I 
suppose  it  may  be  better ;  but  then  I  haven't  seen 
any  one  I  care  for,  unless  it  be  your  Nesta  and  my 
cousin  Anna.  And  I  might  have  had  her  perhaps, 
for  it  was  what  my  mother  wished,  only  Wynne 
came  in  the  way,  and,  d —  the  fellow,  he's  now  in  my 
way  again ! " 

With  that  he  again  took  up  his  pipe  and  filled 
it  a  third  time ;  nor  did  he  say  another  word 
till  he  had  half  smoked  it  out,  though  Grono  again 
placed  before  him  all  the  advantages  of  Megan  as 
a  wife.  "  You  see  her  spirit  is  broken  ;  she'll  make 
a  much  better  wife.  She'll  never  oppose  nor  contradict 
you.  She'll  be  so  grateful  to  you  ;  she'll  think  of  no- 
thing but  pleasing  you,  and  making  your  home  com- 
fortable, and  she's  a  better  manager  than  her  own 
mother !  And  as  to  her  misfortune,  Ach  a  fy  !  we'd 
better  not  inquire  into  the  secrets  of  most  houses  !  " 

But  Anthony  gave   no   encouragement,   and  at 
length  Grono  said. 
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*'  You  shall  have  the  money  !  I  want  to  see  her 
married,  poor  wench.  It's  more  than  Pd  do  for  her 
sister.  Wynne  needn't  look  for  that  with  her,  so 
i      you'd  better  keep  your  own  counsel." 

"Well,  is  it  settled?"  asked  he  after  he  had 
waited  some  time  without  any  reply. 

"  I'll  think  about  it,"  said  Anthony,  and  again 
reared  up  his  pipe.  "  A  man  can't  be  expected  to 
make  up  his  mind  all  at  once  about  a  thing  of  that 
kind.     I'll  think  about  it." 

Grono  said  no  more.  He  was  not  satisfied,  but 
he  thought  it  best  now  to  leave  it.  He  therefore 
walked  home,  and  Anthony  returned  to  the  offending 
greyhound,  which  he  again  chastised,  for  Grono's 
conversation  had  not  put  him  in  a  good  humour. 

Evening  after  evening  passed,  and  he  never  came 
near  Caergwyn.  Grono  was  silent  and  moody,  and  the 
evenings  were  very  dull.  Often  he  went  to  bed  at 
eiffht  o'clock,  and  the  two  sisters  sate  an  hour  or  two 
later.  Sometimes  Nesta  read  some  new  novel  or  poem 
aloud,  but  Megan  was  a  different  auditor  to  Anna 
Rambouillet.  She  did  not  much  care  about  books,  and 
their  tastes  always  differed. 

One  evening  when  Nesta  was  reading  a  novel  not 
long  published,  in  which  the  lover  is  a  villain  and  tries 
the  patience  and  fidelity  of  the  heroine  in  the  most 
heartless  and  cruel  manner,  and  after  all  deserts  her, 
Megan  said, 

*'  Now  there  is  some  truth  in  that  book  !  I  hate  to 
hear  about  high-flown  virtuous  lovers,  noble-hearted 
men,  that  will  make  every  sacrifice  for  principle  and 
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honour.  It's  all  a  downriglit  lie !  There  are  no 
such  men !  And  books  that  describe  such  ought  to  be 
burned ! " 

"  But,  Megan  dear,"  began  Nesta,  and  then  stop- 
ped, remembering  what  her  sister's  experience  had 
been. 

"  You  were  going  to  say — I  know  what  you  were 
going  to  say,"  said  Megan,  correcting  herself,  for  she 
could  not  bear  to  mention  the  name  of  her  false  lover, 
to  whom  she  supposed  Nesta  was  about  to  allude  ; 
"  but  let  me,  on  the  other  hand,  tell  you  that  I  don't 
believe  your  line  Dr  TVynne  is  any  better." 

"  How  can  you  say  so  !  "  exclaimed  her  sister, 
feeling  as  if  this  were  treason.  "  He  is  one  of  the  no- 
blest, greatest-minded  men  alive.  He  has  been  the 
victim  of  woman's  false-heartedness  and  cowardly 
weakness  !  He  is  a  glorious  being  !  What  a  world  this 
would  be  if  all  were  like  him !  " 

"  For  my  part,"  continued  Megan,  "  I  never  liked 
him  !  No,  I  never  did  !  You  may  fly  at  me  as  you  like, 
Nesta,  but  it's  the  truth.  I  know  what  men  are,  to  my 
sorrow — but  of  the  two,  if  I  had  to  choose  again  I'd 
rather  take  Mike  Gafiakin,  false  as  he  is,  than  your 
Dr  Wynne !  " 

Nesta  was  not  so  angry  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, because  she  had  no  very  great  respect  for  her  sister's 
judgment,  and  there  had  often  been  a  little  jealousy 
on  poor  Megan's  part  as  regarded  the  great  attention 
that  was  paid  to  her  sister  at  Birllan-deg.  Nesta 
thought  that  this  bitterness  sprang  from  that  root. 

"  We  won't  quarrel  about  him,  Megan  dear,"  she 
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said  kindly,  "  I  know  him  a  great  deal  better  tlian  you 
do.  I  never  met  any  one  between  whom  and  myself 
there  was  such  an  entire  community  of  thought  and 
feeling !" 

"  Well,  I  wish  he  may  turn  out  half  what  you  ex- 
pect, and  then  he'll  be  something  quite  uncommon," 
returned  the  incredulous  Megan.  ''But  he  never 
comes,"  added  she,  as  if  determined  to  find  something 
against  him,  "  and  you  haven't  had  above  three  or 
four  letters  from  him  all  this  year  !  I  wouldn't  thank 
anybody  for  such  a  cold  lover  as  that !  " 

Nesta  herself  was  a  little  sore  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  and  she  replied  as  she  had  done  to  her  own 
heart  many  times,  "  The  truth  is,  dear  Megan,  that  I 
do  not  believe  he  has  yet  recovered  himself  from  Anna 
Eambouillet's  hear tlessn ess.  He  has  a  verj^  faithful  and 
tender  heart.  It's  like  a  poem,  it  is  so  noble  and  true  ! 
He  reminds  me  of  the  old  Paladins  of  King  Arthur's 
Round  Table.  I  always  think  of  him  when  I  think  of 
Sir  Galahad.  " 

"  What  nonsense  !  "  exclaimed  Megan,  impati- 
ently. "  It  puts  me  quite  out  of  temper  to  hear  jom 
talk  so  !  All  poetry  is  lies  from  beginning  to  end  ;  so 
are  most  novels.  The  best  I  have  heard  for  many  a 
day  is  the  one  we  have  have  just  finished." 

On  the  Saturday  evening  Wichelo  came  to  Caer- 
gwjm,  andGrono,  who,  of  course,  had  said  nothing  to  his 
daughters  of  his  conversation  with  him  on  the  Monday, 
made  him  heartily  welcome.  He  brought  ISTesta  the 
greyhound,  and  she  in  her  turn  welcomed  him,  but  more 
because  he  made  her  father's  evenings  pleasant  than 
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even  for  the  beautiful,  graceful  creature  wliicli  received 
her  caresses  with  tremulous  joy,  licked  her  hands 
and  crouched  at  her  feet  as  if  accepting  her  at  once 
as  his  lady. 

"  What  a  beauty  you  are  !  "  exclaimed  she,  laying 
her  hand  on  his  head,  and  in  return  he  looked  into 
her  face  with  that  fond,  half- foolish  expression, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  eye  of  the  greyhound. 

Anthony  this  evening  took  no  notice  of  little 
Lucy,  even  though  the  child  was  particularly  win- 
ning, and  sate  with  her  dimpled  arm  round  the  dog's 
neck.  Equally  little  notice  did  he  take  of  her  mother  ; 
in  fact,  he  seemed  in  no  humour  to  please  any  one,  and 
as  soon  as  Megan  came  back  from  putting  her  child  to 
bed,  they  all  four  sate  down  to  w^hist,  Nesta  and  he 
being  partners  as  usual. 

But  all  the  luck  that  evening  was  against  them. 
Grono  was  in  high  good  humour,  and  said  again,  as 
he  had  often  done  before,  that  very  few  could  beat 
him  at  cards  ;  that  all  his  life  long  he  had  been  a 
winning  man ;  he  didn't  know  how  it  w^as,  but  he 
could  not  help  making  money ! 

He  walked  out  with  the  young  rector,  who  did 
not  leave  till  late  ;  but  he  had  no  Sunday  preparations 
to  make  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  a  good  supper, 
and  brandy- and- water,  and  a  pipe,  had  detained  him 
afterwards,  and  as  they  stood  together,  at  the  gate, 
he  said : 

"  I've  been  thinking  over  what  you  mentioned  on 
Monday,  and  I  don't  mind,  if  you  don't  run  off  from 
the  thousand  pounds.     I  came  down  to  have  a  look 
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hi  her  to-night — only  I  shall  not  have  the  little 
one  !  " 

"  No,  no,  that  was  understood  !  Well,  I^m  glad 
to  hear  it !  You  come  down  and  speak  to  her  to- 
morrow afternoon  "  (there  was  no  afternoon  service 
now  at  Dol-y-maenan),  ''and  I'll  take  care  that 
you've  the  house  to  yourself!  " 

The  girls  were  gone  to  bed  when  the  father  re- 
turned to  the  house.  The  next  morning  he  was  in  a 
wonderfully  good  humour,  pressed  Megan  to  go  to 
church  with  them,  which  she  refused,  and  told  Nesta 
he  should  take  her  to  Conway  in  the  gig — for  they 
now  kept  one  at  Caergwyn — as  soon  as  dinner  was 
over,  to  pay  a  visit,  and  have  tea  with  some  acquaint- 
ance there. 

Accordingly  away  they  drove  soon  after  dinner ; 
but  though  they  drove  along  the  road  as  far  as  Dol- 
y-maenan  they  did  not  meet  the  rector,  nor  yet  was 
he  to  be  seen  coming  down  from  his  house.  He  was 
evidently  in  no  great  hurry,  and  not  seeing  him, 
Grono's  spirits  fell,  and  he  said  nothing  to  Nesta  on 
the  subject.     But  Anthony  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

Megan  was  greatly  surprised  by  the  offer  which 
she  received  that  afternoon,  perhaps  no  young  woman 
was  ever  more  so.  And,  like  Anthony  himself,  she 
asked  for  time  to  think  about  it. 

This  was  not  artifice  on  her  part,  poor  soul !  and 
yet  it  could  not  have  been  better  done.  It  was 
genuine,  womanly  feeling,  that  could  not  take  a  new 
lover  at  a  moment's  notice,  whilst  the  old  wounds  in 
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her  heart  were  yet  unhealed.  And  she  was  in  no 
hurry  even  in  thinking  about  it ;  but  whilst  she  de- 
liberated, Anthony  grew  warm  in  his  suit,  and  this 
helped  to  decide  in  his  favour.  It  was  generous,  she 
thought,  in  any  man  to  wish  to  take  her,  such  as  she 
was,  and  the  gratitude  of  which  her  father  had 
spoken  pleaded  for  the  lover,  and  before  that  day 
fortnight  it  was  settled  between  them,  and  early  in 
the  spring  they  were  to  be  married. 

This  event,  even  in  prospect,  made  a  great  talk 
through  the  neighbourhood,  for  nobody  imagined 
that  Megan,  after  the  trouble  she  had  brought  on 
herself,  would  be  the  first  to  be  married.  All  agreed 
that  her  father  had  done  amazingly  well  to  get  her 
settled  so  respectably.  "  He  has  rare  luck  !  "  they 
said.     ''  But  then  the  girls  have  money  !  " 

Sir  Heathcote  Peake  rode  to  the  rectory  when  the 
news  reached  him,  and  he  had  a  good  deal  to  say  on 
the  subject,  which  perhaps  was  not  very  edifying ; 
still  he  and  Anthony  were  excellent  friends,  and  a 
marriage  of  this  kind  was  not  likely  to  be  any  impedi- 
ment to  their  intimacy. 

Godfrey  Eutherford  rode  over  also  the  first  time 
he  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  wondered  at  his 
cousin's  choice,  considering  the  terrible  drawback 
there  was  in  her  case.  But  he  said  nothing,  because 
the  young  rector,  divining  what  his  thoughts  were, 
anticipated  them  with  so  many  reasons  why  Megan 
was  just  the  wife  for  him,  for  a  poor  beggar  that 
wanted  a  good  manager ;  and  withal,  he  seemed  so 
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nervous  and  fearful  lest  the  objectionable  topic  sbould 
be  brought  up,  that  Godfrey  for  pity  could  not  say  all 
he  otherwise  might  have  done. 

"  You  see  I^m  but  a  poor  dog  myself,"  Anthony 
said  ;  "  Nesta  wouldn't  have  me  "  (this  was  the  first 
time  the  idea  of  Nesta  in  connection  with  the  Dol-y- 
maenan  rector  had  entered  Godfrey's  mind)  ;  "  and  the 
Bishop  advised  me  to  marry,  and  there  was  nobody 
else  in  the  parish  I  could  think  of  that  had  any 
money,  and  the  thousand  pounds  "  (for  of  this  he  had 
already  spoken),  "and  one  thing  and  another,  and  in 
short  I  didn't  see  how  I  could  do  better." 

"  All's  well  that  ends  well,"  said  Godfrey  cheer- 
fully, "  and  you've  my  best  wishes." 

But  that  was  not  all  he  gave  him.  He  left  with 
him  a  cheque  for  a  hundred  pounds  to  furnish  the 
house  more  fittingly  for  the  reception  of  his  wife. 

Godfrey  asked  no  questions  about  the  Caergwyn 
family.  Nesta's  name  was  mentioned  as  I  have  said, 
and  that  was  all,  nor  was  Anthony  the  sort  of  person 
to  whom  he  could  have  spoken  that  name,  which  was 
still  enshrined  within  his  heart's  core,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  most  precious  yet  painful  portion  of 
his  life's  experience. 

Megan's  marriage  took  place  very  quietly  in  the 
spring,  but  whatever  satisfaction,  not  to  say  joy,  there 
might  be  in  the  fact  of  being  a  wife,  it  brought  with 
it  a  heart-rending  pang  in  the  separation  from  her 
child.  But  there  was  no  remedy  for  it.  Anthony 
had  continued  his  kindness  to  the  little  creature  at 
Caergwyn,  when  he  came  there  as  a  lover ;   still  cut 
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her  out  with  his  pen-knife  pippin-mice,  made  her 
long-eared  shadow-rabbits  on  the  wall,  and  trotted 
her  to  market  on  his  knee  or  on  his  foot ;  and  this  did 
more  to  win  Megan  than  anything  else,  I  will  not 
say  to  win  her  heart,  but  to  incline  it  tenderly  towards 
him,  and  perhaps  she  secretly  hoped  that,  spite  of  the 
shame,  the  child  might  be  permitted  to  go  with  her  to 
her  new  home.  But  no ;  when  the  time  came  not  a 
word  was  said  on  the  subject,  and  the  poor  soul  soon 
saw  that  if  her  husband  must  remain  the  good,  easy 
3'oung  man  that  she  had  hitherto  known  him  she 
must  never  oppose  her  wishes  to  his.  This  was  a  new 
training  in  the  school  of  life ;  and  even  her  feeble 
moral  sense  and  instincts  of  right  and  wrong  seemed 
likely  enough  to  get  confused  on  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  her  clerical  husband. 

The  longing  after  her  child  was  a  heart-sore  which 
seemed  to  grow  ever  more  and  more  acute. 

"  I  never  saw  my  father  notice  it !  It  was  less  to 
him  than  a  dog  or  cat,  and  the  poor  child  never  thought 
of  going  to  him  I  "  moaned  she  to  herself  as  she 
bustled  about  the  rectory,  rubbed  the  new  furniture, 
and  did  her  best  to  fulfil  her  duties  as  a  managing 
housekeeper,  "  and  IN'esta  is  so  taken  up  with  her  books 
and  her  music  that  she  will  never  give  it  a  loving  word 
or  look.  God  help  it !  I  was  a  brute,  an  unnatural 
woman,  to  leave  the  little  innocent  thus  friendless  !  " 

vShe  was  like  some  animal  mother  which,  faithful  to 
its  instincts,  will  not  feed  even  in  abundant  pastures 
because  it  is  deprived  of  its  young.  The  really  comfort- 
able new  rectory  was  like  a  barren  desert  to  her  for 
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want  of  the  child,  which  she  always  pictured  as  break- 
ing its  little  heart  after  her.  Better  by  far  that  it 
should  go  back  to  the  Merionethshire  relatives  amongst 
whom  it  had  been  born,  and  who  would  take  it  again 
if  they  could  be  well  paid  !  But  her  father  would  not 
find  the  money,  and  her  husband  said  that  the  agree- 
ment was  for  the  child  to  remain  at  Caergwyn.  It 
was  no  expense  there  to  anybody,  therefore  she  must 
be  content. 

Anthony  had  his  increase  of  income  from  Queen 
Ann's  bounty,  and  on  his  marriage  the  thousand 
pounds  with  his  wife.  The  Bishop,  however,  was  not 
pleased  with  his  marriage,  and  wrote  him  a  very  sharp 
letter  on  the  scandal  and  shame  it  was  for  a  clergyman 
to  take  such  a  wife.  He  did  not  receive  the  reproof 
at  all  meekly,  and.  from  the  episcopal  head  downwards 
Anthony  was  no  longer  regarded  with  respect  by  his 
clerical  brethren.  He  engaged  a  Welsh  curate,  on  a 
very  small  salary,  and  deputing  to  him  the  whole  care 
of  the  parish,  thought  it  no  longer  necessary  to  trouble 
himself  on  the  subject.  Horses  and  dogs  were  far 
more  to  him  than  the  souls  of  the  people  ;  accordingly, 
within  a  very  few  months  a  perfect  kennel  of  hounds 
was  kept  at  the  rectory  and  his  dealings  in  horses  were 
most  extensive.  Wherever  there  were  horse-races  or 
horse-fairs  thither  went  the  rector  of  Dol-y-maenan, 
who  was  soon  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  betters  and 
horse-dealers  in  the  country. 

Whenever  her  husband  was  away,  whether  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  Megan  went  down  to  Caergwyn 
for  the  child.     !N"ow  and  then  he  would  return  sooner 
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tlian  he  was  expected,  and  it  was  found  there.  For 
the  first  twelve  months  or  so  this  would  make  him 
excessively  angry,  and  he  would  have  it  sent  back,  even 
at  the  most  unheard-of  hours,  when  it  had  to  be  taken 
out  of  its  warm  bed.  But  by  degrees  he  either  grew 
more  callous  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  or  the 
loving  little  Lucy  again  won  upon  him ;  for  in  the 
course  of  the  second  year,  the  poor  yearning  mother  had 
her  way,  and  her  child's  home  was  with  her  at  the 
rectory.  Another  operating  cause  there  was  also  at 
that  time  at  Caergwyn,  and  a  power  might  become 
dominant  there  which,  spite  of  Grono,  would  probably 
have  sent  the  child  back  to  the  Merionethshire  rela- 
tives if  the  mother's  husband  had  persisted  in  refusing 
it  a  home  under  his  roof. 

But  this  requires  me  to  go  back  to  the  summer 
which  followed  Megan's  marriage. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


The  letters  wliicli  Wynne  wrote  to  JN"esta,  few 
and  far  between  as  they  were,  yet  were  always  de- 
signed to  keep  firm  hold  on  her  affections  ;  to  leave 
her  with  the  constant  hope  and  expectation  of  his 
soon  being  with  her,  soon  coming  to  claim  her. 
But  the  old  story  still  remained,  he  had  been  for  the 
time  rendered  so  incapable  of  the  serious  business  of 
life  that  rest  and  change  were  absolutely  necessary 
for  him.  Besides,  since  leaving  Bath,  he  had  not 
yet  found  a  home  he  would  like  to  settle  in,  a  home 
to  which  he  would  like  to  take  his  wife.  He  still 
hovered,  it  is  true,  over  Beaumaris,  but  he  could  not 
fix  his  mind  to  settle  there  ;  he  required  a  larger 
sphere,  and  he  desired  to  have  a  larger  income  than 
so  small  a  place  would  afford  him.  "  Why  w^as  he 
so  ambitious  ?  "  sighed  Nesta.  But  though  these  let- 
ters always  left  her  lamenting  in  one  way,  they  had 
come  of  late  to  be  the  delight  and  glory  of  her  life. 
She  was,  he  now  unequivocally  assured  her,  ''  the 
one  bright  star  of  his  night,  the  oasis  of  his  desert, 
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the  anchor  of  his  life's  bark."  Poor  Anna  Ram- 
bouillet  had  felt  the  charm  of  his  letters,  though 
they  were  very  different  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
Nesta ;  letters  of  a  much  stronger  and  larger  scope  ; 
letters  which  discussed  much  philosophy  of  mind 
and  life ;  which  discussed  books  and  men  and  women, 
and  kept  her,  as  he  said,  en  courant  with  himself. 

And  yet  he  did  not  come. 

When  Megan  was  married  and  the  days  were 
getting  longer,  and,  consequently,  the  evenings 
shorter,  Grono  looked  after  his  farming  and  his  va- 
rious concerns,  going  to  fairs  and  markets  as  of  old ; 
and  Nesta  did  all  in  her  power,  as  an  affectionate 
daughter,  to  make  his  home  pleasant,  and  he,  on  his 
side,  encouraged  her  to  invite  her  young  friends  to 
visit  her.  She  was  now  very  intimate  with  a  mu- 
sical family  at  Denbigh,  of  the  name  of  Morgan. 
There  was  this  year  to  be  held  at  Denbigh  a  great 
Eisteddfod,  the  greatest  that  had  been  celebrated  for 
centuries,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Sussex  was  to  be 
present,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Campbell,  Moore,  and 
other  great  English  poets,  to  be  elected  Bards,  and 
who,  if  not  there  in  person,  would  send  their  poetical 
effusions.  All  the  poetical  world  of  Wales,  therefore, 
as  well  as  Nesta  Yaughan,  were  full  of  enthusiasm  re- 
garding it.  The  Morgans  of  Denbigh,  of  whom  there 
were  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  more  or  less  en- 
dowed with  genius  and  fired  with  Bardic  ardour,  were, 
consequently,  at  this  time  on  very  intimate  terms  at 
Caergwjm,  and  made  the  house  all  alive  with  their 
energy  as   they  emulated   each   other   in  penillion 
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composition  and  other  Bardic  modes  of  poetry  and 
music. 

Again  Nesta  appeared  in  her  Welsh  costume, 
and  at  home  or  abroad  was  attended  by  her  snow- 
white  greyhound.  The  creature,  after  the  severe 
training  which  it  had  received  from  Anthony,  was 
more  than  usually  timid,  and  attached  itself  to  her 
with  a  slavish  spirit  which  looked  fondty  and  tear- 
fully out  of  its  soft  brown  eyes.  It  lay  at  her  feet 
as  she  read  or  sate  at  her  harp ;  it  rose  if  she  rose 
and  followed  her  from  room  to  room,  slept  ia  her 
chamber,  fed  from  her  hand,  and  whined  with  a 
heart-breaking  cry  if  she  were  absent.  Hence  it 
naturally  followed  that  it  was  her  companion  in 
church.  But  what  did  it  matter  in  such  a  little 
place  where  everybody  knew  her,  and  where  so  few 
people  went  to  church,  even  though  the  poor,  well- 
meaning  curate  performed  service  and  preached  in 
Welsh  twice  every  Sunday  ?  True,  the  good  Me- 
thodist portion  of  the  community  talked  of  it  as  a 
desecration  to  a  place  of  worship  that  dogs  were  ad- 
mitted, but  that  was  of  no  importance  to  Nesta,  who 
was  quite  independent  in  all  her  actions,  and  who 
cared  more  for  her  beautiful  Mathe,  for  such  was  the 
greyhound's  name,  than  all  the  Methodists  in  the 
country. 

The  name  of  the  dog  was  characteristic  of  his 
mistress.  She  had  always  felt  an  intense  sympathy 
for  the  unfortunate  Richard  II.,  who  was  taken  cap- 
tive on  his  way  from  Ireland,  and  who  journeyed  in 
his  sorrow  and  humiliation  along  this  very  coast  on 
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his  way  to  Flint  attended  by  his  favourite  dog  Mathe. 
At  Flint,  however,  where  the  seal  was  set  on  his  ad- 
versity, the  animal  transferred  his  affection  to  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  the  unfortunate  king's  deadly  enemy, 
fawning  on  him  with  strange  fondness  ;  on  which: 
the  poor  monarch  remarked,  "  The  brute  hath  know- 
ledge naturally ;  therefore  take  him  to  you ;  he  will 
follow  you,  and  forsake  me  !  " 

"  King  Kichard's  dog  was  a  mean-spirited,  false- 
hearted creature,"  said  JS^esta  to  some  of  her  friends, 
in  explanation  of  the  name,  "  nevertheless  I  call  my 
greyhound  by  his  name.  I  don't  know  why,  further 
than  because  my  sympathies  go  with  his  master,  and 
that  is  a  poor  reason,  is  it  not,  Mathe,  my  beauty  ?  '* 
said  she,  turning  to  the  graceful  animal  which  stood 
at  her  knee,  quivered  at  her  touch,  and  gazed  at  her 
with  eyes  that  seemed  melting  into  tears. 

As  a  matter  of  course  it  followed,  therefore,  that 
iNesta  piust  go  attended  by  her  beautiful  hound  to 
the  Eisteddfod.  And  why  not  ?  It  w^as  altogether 
a  poetical  and  picturesque  assembly ;  the  quaint 
middle  ages  were  here  revived,  and  even  something 
more.  Old  Bardic  usages  and  modern  fancy  and 
license  were  all  in  favour  of  whatever  was  quaint 
and  beautiful,  and  Nesta,  whose  name  was  enrolled 
as  one  of  the  candidates  of  honour,  and  who  had  sent 
in  a  poem  on  one  of  the  given  themes,  "  The  Welsh 
Bard,"  and  to  whom  might  be  adjudicated  a  prize, 
though,  of  course,  whether  this  were  the  case  or  not 
she  did  not  know,  might  surely  do  as  she  would  in 
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this  matter.  She  chose  therefore  to  go  to  the  Eis- 
teddfod attended  by  her  greyhound.  And  who  was 
there  to  object  ? 

Nesta,  who,  as  her  poor  mother  had  said,  could 
always  obtain  money  from  her  father,  found  no  want 
on  this  occasion.  He  gave  her  even  more  than  she 
asked  for  ;  and  somewhat  costly  as  well  as  quaint  and 
becoming  was  the  dress  which  she  wore  on  the  great 
days  at  Denbigh,  when,  though  the  famous  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  poets  were  not  present,  yet  the 
Eoyal  Duke  of  Sussex  was  there  as  President,  and  the 
little  town  was  all  alive  with  loyalty  and  poetic  en- 
thusiasm ;  flags  flying,  music  playing,  Welsh  mottoes 
in  every  street ;  to  say  nothing  of  "  The  Truth  against 
all  the  world,"  which  began  and  ended  everything, 
and  the  Cymric  fa  Cymric  fydd  and  the  Ich  dien  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  feathers,  which  all  the  world 
lias  mistaken,  and  which  is  in  Welsh  "  Behold  your 
man  !  "  the  words  which  Edward  I.  spoke  when  he 
presented  to  the  Welsh  their  newborn  prince,  Ed- 
ward of  Caernarvon. 

It  was  a  glorious  time  for  the  little  old  town, 
and  everybody  was  half  mad  with  delight  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  perhaps  the  awen  breathed  forth  by  all 
the  bards  and  bardesses  there  congregated,  might  add 
something  to  the  prevailing  enthusiasm.  At  all 
events,  it  was  very  delightful ;  and  the  Gorscdd  was 
opened  in  due  form  "  in  the  face  of  the  sun  and  the 
eye  of  light,"  and  the  chief  bard  raised  aloft  a 
sheathed  sword,  for  he  was  "the  representative  of 
peace,  justice,  and  mercy,"  and  the  chair  of  song  and 
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bardism  of  Gwjmedd  was  established  at  Denbigh  on 
the  true  day  and  hour,  with  reference  to  the  equinox, 
as  Bardic  law  requires,  and  its  beautiful  prayer, 
which  must  have  come  in  later  through  Christianity, 
Jesu,  neu  O  Jesii !  na'd  gamioaith  !  "  Jesus,  0  Jesus, 
make  an  end  of  all  injustice  !  "  sanctified  the  occasion. 

Already  ^N^esta's  harp  was  in  Denbigh,  for  she 
was  not  only  to  compete  in  the  pennillion  singing, 
but  also  to  sing  and  play  to  the  harp.  And  now  it 
was  standing  with  others  on  the  raised  platform  in 
the  midst  of  the  court  of  the  old  Castle,  fitted  up  for 
the  great  occasion,  and  on  this  platform  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Eisteddfod  and  all  the  great  people  of 
the  Northern  Principality  at  least,  and  many  dis- 
tinguished bards,  and  all  those  who  would  take  part 
in  this  Eisteddfod,  would  be  seated,  in  the  face  of 
the  thousands  who  were  gathered  there  for  the 
festivity. 

Nesta  Yaughan  was  almost  the  only  one  who 
appeared  in  national  costume  ;  the  material  of  which 
in  her  case  only  deviated  from  w^hat  might  have 
been  worn  in  the  old  Bardic  times,  by  its  exquisite 
fineness.  It  was  again  of  the  clearest  purple,  but 
now  crossed  with  threads  of  gold- coloured  silk  ;  her 
stockings  were  silk,  and  a  tuft  of  eagles'  feathers  was 
placed  in  her  picturesque  black  hat.  She  was 
personally  unknown  to  any  of  the  heads  or  prime 
movers  of  the  Eisteddfod,  and  of  course  could  not  be 
recognized  as  the  writer  of  any  poem,  for  all  were 
sent  in  with  assumed  names.  But  though  personally 
unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  people,  high  or  low, 
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great  was  the  effect  which  her  beauty  and  her  well- 
studied  costume  produced  on  all,  when,  attended 
by  her  snowy  greyhound,  which  followed  her  steps 
leisurely,  as  if  a  portion  of  herself,  she  was  handed 
to  her  seat  by  the  side  of  her  harp,  whilst  the 
platform  was  comparatively  unoccupied  and  yet  the 
court  itself  filled  to  overflowing  by  the  eager  audi- 
ence. Very  beautiful  she  was  unquestionably,  but 
for  the  first  moment  people  almost  held  their  breath 
at  sight  of  her,  not  sure  whether  she  were  the  most 
beautiful  creature  they  had  ever  seen,  or  whether 
her  costume  and  her  greyhound  did  not  make  her 
akin  to  the  absurd.  However,  it  was  soon  decided. 
She  was  beautiful  ;  she  was  the  embodiment  of 
Cambria  !  and  a  wonderful  enthusiasm  awoke  in  her 
favour. 

Nesta,  herself,  was  not  so  ^self-possessed  but  that 
her  heart  beat  violently.  Nevertheless,  she  had 
faith  in  the  awen,  which  she  knew  would  not  desert 
her  when  her  hand  was  on  the  harp  strings,  and  as  she 
glanced  round  and  read  the  old  mottoes,  and  saw  the 
vast  assembled  throng  and  thought,  ''  thus  in  the  old 
days  the  bard  was  honoured,''  her  eye  flashed,  the 
crimson  mantled  her  cheek,  and  she  knew  that  she 
was  equal  to  the  hour,  even  when  the  Royal  Duke 
took  his  place  of  honour  on  the  platform  and  the  high 
nobility  of  the  land  thronged  in  after  him.  All  at 
once,  however,  her  cheek  grew  pale,  and  her  heart  for 
the  moment  stood  still,  then  all  the  young  life's  blood 
flowed  back  with  a  bounding  current,  and  a  new  joy 
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and  a  new  glory  came  into  the  da3\    Dr  "Wynne  was 
there ! 

He  came  in  with  a  large  party  from  Llanddarog ; 
and  there  also  was  Canon  Upham  and  Lady  Maria, 
the  younger  sister  of  Lady  Helen,  leaning  on  his 
arm.  Wynne  was  with  them,  but  sate  somewhat 
apart,  behind  the  rest,  but  exactly  opposite  to  Nesta, 
so  that  neither  could  look  across  the  platform  without 
seeing  the  other.  He  recognized  her  instantly,  rcso 
from  his  seat,  took  off  his  hat,  and  she  read  the 
expression  of  pride  and  delight  in  his  eye. 

We  cannot  go  through  all  the  events  of  the 
Eisteddfod.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  on  the  first 
day  were  read  the  accepted  poems  of  the  various 
candidates,  together  with  an  English  poem  by  a 
young  poetess,  Felicia  Hemans,  which  called  forth 
unbounded  approbation  from  all  who  understood 
English.  Then  came  a  poem,  introduced  with  a  warm 
eulogy  by  the  vice- President,  a  poem  to  which  the 
prize  was  adjudicated  which  had  been  offered  for  the 
best  poem  on  The  Welsh  Bard.  This  poem  repre- 
sented the  bard  on  Cader  Idris  at  sunrise,  after  having 
passed  the  night  there ;  the  divine  aicen  is  upon  him 
and  the  Genius  of  Cambria  stands  before  him,  and, 
lamenting  her  departed  glories,  sees  yet  before  her 
still  better  and  brighter  days,  which  the  bard,  unable 
to  control  himself,  sings  forth  in  a  lyrical  hymn. 

There  was  nothing,  perhaps,  very  original  either 
in  the  idea  or  the  working  of  it  out,  but  it  touched 
the  Welsh  heart  very  deeplj^,  and  the  applause 
which  it  called  forth  was  rapturous.     The  signature 
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was  "  A  Daughter  of  Taliesin,"  and  she  was  now 
requested,  if  present,  to  come  forward. 

Eyes  were  turned  in  all  directions,  over  the 
Welsh  group  of  bards  and  musicians  on  the  platform, 
and  OA'er  the  immense  assembly.  Wynne,  who  in- 
stantly suspected  the  writer,  saw  by  Nesta's  conscious 
blush  that  he  was  right,  and  softly  descending  from 
his  seat  stole  round  to  the  opposite  side,  and  ascend- 
ing the  steps  of  the  platform,  stood  beside  her.  She 
at  once  gave  him  her  hand,  and  leading  her  forward 
a  few  steps  and  bowing  to  the  Royal  President,  he 
said  in  English  : 

"This  is  the  Daughter  of  Taliesin." 

Then  slightly  turning  to  the  vast  assembly,  re- 
peated the  same  in  Welsh. 

The  greyhound,  which  had  risen  also,  stood  be- 
side them.  They  formed  a  beautiful  group  ;  and 
the  little  incident  seemed  to  thrill  the  assembly  with 
delight.  The  Eoyal  Duke  clapped  his  hands,  so  did 
everybod}^,  rising  from  their  seats  and  almost  shout- 
ing forth  their  delight. 

But  only  half  of  Nesta's  triumph  occurred  at  the 
moment,  for  no  sooner  was  this  first  sitting  of  the 
Eisteddfod  closed  than  she  had  to  be  introduced  to  the 
Eoyal  President,  and  everybody.  Lords  and  ladies 
thronged  about  her  to  congratulate  and  shake  hands 
with  her,  and  admire  her,  and  admire  her  costume, 
the  true,  national  costume,  and  to  admire  her  beauti- 
ful greyhound.  Lady  Helen  Llanddarog  claimed 
her  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and  even  Canon  Upham, 
whether  he  remembered  or  not  that  she  was  the  Miss 
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!Nesta  Yaiiglian  Caergwyii,  who  was  so  miserably 
connected  with  poor  Anna  Rambouillet  or  not, 
treated  her  with  great  respect,  and  Lady  Maria, 
leaning  on  his  arm,  talked  very  pretty  nonsense  to 
her  about  poetry,  and  inquired  if  a  white  greyhound 
were  a  part  of  the  national  costume. 

And  here  I  must  explain  why  Dr  Wynne  was 
with  these  people.  It  was  simply  because  Lady 
Helen  accepted  the  explanation  he  gave  of  the  Bir- 
Uan-deg  affair,  and  she,  who  agreed  with  him  that 
many  things  were  permissible  in  love  which  other- 
wise might  not  be  strictly  right,  saw  no  great  harm 
in  the  Chester  part  of  the  story,  believing,  as  he  did, 
that  no  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  it  if  Upham 
himself  had  not  been  so  desperately  in  love.  Lady 
Maria  had  also  taken  her  sister's  view,  though  now 
that  she  had  accepted  Upham  as  her  future  husband, 
nothing  was  said  to  her  about  his  having  been  desper- 
ately in  love  with  Anna  Rambouillet.  Wynne  there- 
fore was  received  amongst  them  almost  as  of  old, 
and  Anna  was  censured  as  a  poor,  weak  creature,  who 
could  be  turned  any  way  by  her  naturally  despotic 
uncle,  a  man  totally  without  sentiment  and  devoted  to 
nothing  but  money-making.  He  was  received  almost 
as  of  old,  I  say,  because  Llanddarog  himself  believed 
there  must  have  been  something  more  than  this  in 
his  dismissal  from  Birllan-deg,  but  he  did  not  give 
himself  the  trouble  to  inquire.  It  was  no  business 
of  his,  and  as  there  was  no  lady  either  in  his  own  or 
his  wife's  family  likely  to  fall  under  his  influence,  he 
did  not  object  to  his  occasional  visits  to  Llanddarog, 
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which,  seemed  to  amuse  the  ladies,  though  he  himself 
never  showed  him  any  particular  attention  and  had 
long  ceased  to  take  interest  in  his  settling  at 
Eeaumaris. 

In  the  pennillion  singing  which  took  place  the 
following  day  Nesta  again  distinguished  herself,  per- 
haps even  more  than  by  her  poem.  The  peculiar 
talent,  the  power  of  improvisation,  the  ready  wit, 
the  mastery  of  language  and  rhythm  which  are 
required  for  this  unique  branch  of  musical  art,  are 
very  remarkable.  But  Nesta  was  equal  to  it  all,  and 
the  perfect  abandon  with  which  she  seemed  to  fling 
herself  into  this  combat  of  music  and  song,  the  most 
naive  and  beautiful  thoughts  springing  up  at  the 
moment  and  weaving  themselves  into  the  intricacies 
of  verse,  was  assuredly  a  wonderful  display  of 
genius.* 

*  Pennant  says,  "A  vein  of  ancient  minstrelsy  is  still  left.  Toung 
people  usually  begin  the  evening  with  dancing,  then  call  for  music. 
Often,  like  the  improvisatore  of  Italy,  they  sing  extempore  verses. 
Persons  well  up  in  the  art  will  produce  a  pennill  suitable  to  the  last ; 
the  subjects  produce  great  mirth;  they  are  sometimes  satirical,  some- 
times jovial,  sometimes  amorous.  The  same  pennill  or  stanza  is 
never  repeated ;  that  would  exclude  the  singer  from  being  first  in  the 
song.  Sometimes  only  a  few  can  sing  pennillion.  The  company  usu- 
ally call  for  the  tune.  When  the  singers  are  all  excellent  it  does  not 
matter  what  tune  may  be  played,  for  they  suit  their  words  accordingly. 
The  contest  who  shall  be  chief  sometimes  lasts  the  whole  night. 
Parishes  often  contend  with  parishes  in  this  way,  and  every  hill  is 
vocal  with  song." 

"We  ourselves  ;heard  the  pennillion  sung  in  an  hospitable  "Welsh 
family.  The  tune  chosen  by  the  company  was  Obe  dare  clano,  which 
was  then  played,  and  the  master  of  the  house,  his  son,  and  a  gentle- 
man present  began  to  sing  pennillion ;  they  sang  round  and  round, 
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Her  last  triumph,  and  by  no  means  her  least,  was 
on  the  third  day  when  seated  at  the  harp  she  sang  to 
its  own  plaintive  melody,  '*  The  Lament  of  the 
Maidens  for  the  Men  of  Ardudwy."  It  resembled 
nothing  which  was  familiar  to  the  best- read  mu- 
sicians. It  was  purely  Welsh ;  there  was  no  remem- 
brance of  any  other  words  or  music.  It  stood  alone 
in  its  mournful  utterance  like  the  incident  that  it 
bewailed.  This  was  the  song  and  melody  which  had 
so  thrilled  and  delighted  good  old  Mr  Rutherford 
when  he  heard  her  singing  and  playing  to  herself 
in  the  parlour  at  Glanrafon  ;  but  that  was  its  first 
rude  inspiration ;  now  it  was  perfected,  and  she  sang  it 
as  she  had  never  sung  it  before.  The  Welsh,  who  are 
nationally  musical  and  whose  souls  are  set  to  that 
deep  minor  key  which  runs  through  all  their  melodies, 
were  transported  by  this  song.  People  wept  over 
its  touching  strains,  and  it  was  vehemently  encored. 

"  This  is  music' indeed  !  "  "  This  is  song  indeed  !  " 
*'  This  is  the  glorious  Welsh  aioen  !  "  sighed  out  the 
people,  rich  and  poor,  as  they  leant  forward  towards 
the  platform  from  the  remotest  benches  ;  "  Here  is 
the  true  spirit  of  the  old  hills  and  the  mournful 
streams.     This  is  the  true  aive?i  !  " 

Nesta  was  indeed  happy.  She  was  for  the  time 
the  acknowledged  queen  of  music  and  of  song ;   a 

without  intermission,  one  after  the  other,  the  whole  company  joining 
in  the  chorus.  One  of  the  singers  waved  his  hody  as  he  sang,  and  all 
were  so  witty  and  amusing  that  the  whole  company  was  in  peals  of 
laughter,  yet  the  pennillion  went  on,  nor  was  there  any  deviation 
either  in  time  or  metre. 
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true  poetess  ;  a  true  daughter  of  the  Cymri.  And 
as  she  stood  there  by  her  harp,  when  she  again  sang- 
the  lovely  Lament,  her  cheek  pale  with  her  emotion, 
her  beautiful  golden-brown  hair  closely  braided  round 
her  classically  formed  head,  and  her  eyes  bright  with 
tearful  emotion,  the  people  felt  as  if  they  could 
not  gaze  at  her  sufficiently. 

She  had  read  of  Corinne's  triumph  and  had  longed 
for  one  like  it ;  now  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had 
far  more,  for  she  had  immortalized  one  of  the  old 
and  lovely  traditions  of  her  native  land  ;  and  had 
proved  the  reality  of  the  divine  awen  !  But  she 
thought  neither  of  Anna  nor  yet  of  her  uncle,  nor 
yet  how  often  she  had  told  her  friend  of  the  honour 
she  woidd  one  day  bring  to  her  country.  The  fulness 
of  the  reality  seemed  to  exclude  all  other  thought. 

Godfrey  Rutherford  was  not  there.  Eisteddfods 
were  not  to  his  taste.  Good  schools  for  the  people 
in  which  they  could  learn  English,  and  Social  Science 
meetings,  had  tliere  been  any  such  in  those  days, 
were  the  objects  that  could  interest  him !  But 
Kichard  Rowlands  and  Catherine  were  there,  and 
lanto  and  his  Cadi-fychan,  come  all  the  way  from 
Merionethshire,  nor  could  they  help  being  carried 
away  at  the  moment,  though  it  was  by  Grono 
Vaughan's  daughter ;  as  to  lanto,  there  was  not  a 
Welsh  lad  in  the  whole  place  that  was  more  excited 
than  he.  Down  in  his  soul  lay  a  well-head  of  poetry. 
He  could  sing  pennillion  as  well  as  any  of  them,  for 
whatever  the  old  Welsh  soul  possessed,  that  deep 
strong,  unsophisticated   nature   of  his   possessed   in 
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full.  He  thought  not  at  that  moment '"of  Grono 
Yaughan,  false  steward  though  he  was,  he  thought 
only  of  the  touching  Lament  of  the  Maidens  for  the 
slain  Men  in  the  field  of  Ardudwy,  and'  for  loss  of 
whom  they  could  not  themselves  live. 

It  was  altogether  a  triumph  for  JN'esta.  Her  father 
was  there,  and  Anthony  AYichelo  and  Megan,  and 
for  the  moment  everybody  belonging  to  her  was  of 
consequence.  Again  the  Royal  Duke  and  all  the 
grandees  spoke  flattering  words  to  her,  and  her  father 
and  all  the  rest  were  pointed  out  as  her  family. 

Dr  Wynne  returned  to  Llanddarog  when  '^"the 
Eisteddfod  was  over,  but  promised  to  be  with  them 
at  Caergwyn  in  a  day  or  two.  He  was  now  indeed 
coming  to  reside  at  Beaumaris,  and  by  the  time  they 
saw  him,  he  would  have  a  place  to  call  his  home. 

The  newspapers  did  not  fail  to  make  mention  of 
the  young  Welsh  poetess  who  had  so  distinguished 
herself  and  who  was  called  The  Cambrian  Muse. 
Godfrey  Rutherford  read  this,  and  it  gave  him  such 
an  interest  in  the  Eisteddfod  as  he  never  expected  to 
feel. 

When  he  saw  Rowlands  the  following  morning, 
he  introduced  the  subject,  w^hich  his  overseer  would 
not  have  presumed  to  do,  adding  that  Miss  Yaughan 
seemed  greatly  to  have  distinguished  herself.  "  What 
did  you  think  of  her  poetry  and  singing,  Rowlands  ?  " 
*'  Well,  sir,  it  was  very  fine,  there's  no  doubt,"  he 
said,  *'  and  she's  very  handsome,  and  her  pennillion 
singing  and  her  Lament  of  the  ^laidens  w^ere  quite 
out  of  the  common  way.     But  I  wish  she  were  any 
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other  man's  daughter.  For  you  know,  sir,  I  have 
my  opinion  about  that  man  ;  and  the  height  he  holds 
his  head  and  the  money  he  seems  to  have  amassed 
quite  put  me  out." 

Godfrey,  who  was  thinking  more  of  Nesta  than 
of  her  father,  without  directly  replying  to  Rowlands, 
continued,  according  to  the  information  which  he 
had  incorrectly  derived  from  th&  newspaper,  "  And 
Mr  Llanddarog,  it  seems,  led  Miss  Yaughan  forward 
to  receive  her  honours." 

^'  1^0,  sir,  if  you  will  excuse  me  mentioning  his 
name,  it  was  Dr  Wynne,"  said  Rowlands,  speaking 
half  reluctant^,  for  all  the  people  connected  with 
Birllan-deg  knew  that  Wynne  had  occasioned  the 
late  sorrow  to  the  family. 

''What,  is  that  man  in  the  country  again!" 
exclaimed  Godfrey,  yet  betraying  no  emotion. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  hear  he  is  going  to  settle  at 
Beaumaris  as  a  doctor.  They  say  the  Llanddarog 
people  think  very  highly  of  him." 

Godfrey  asked  no  more. 

Dr  Wynne  had,  in  fact,  taken  a  house,  a  much 
larger  house  it  seemed  to  Nesta  than  there  was  any 
occasion  for,  but  she  did  not  presume  to  question  the 
propriety  of  anything  he  did.  Without  directly 
thinking  of  him  as  a  rich  man,  every  circumstance 
had  hitherto  shown  him  to  her  as  a  man  of  position,  a 
man  accustomed  to  superior  society  ;  therefore  the 
large  house  must  be  right.  As  yet,  however,  he  was 
living  with  his  servant  at  the  hotel,  and  as  he  declared 
himself  impatient  for  the  marriage,  and  they  had 
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known  each  other  so  long,  it  was  agreed  that  it  should 
take  place  late  in  the  year,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
house  was  to  be  furnished.  W3^nne  was  known  in 
Beaumaris  as  a  visitor  at  Llanddarog ;  the  same  also 
at  Bangor,  where  he  ordered  such  furniture  as  he 
deemed  necessarj^,  and  was  in  the  mean  time  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  Caergwyn.  Yaughan  could  hardly 
make  enough  of  him. 

The  earliest  incidents  of  Wynne's  visit  to  Caer- 
gwyn, after  the  Eisteddfod,  must  however  be  mention- 
ed, x^esta,  who  had  taken  little  Lucy  up  to  the  rectory 
accompanied  by  her  greyhound,  found  on  her  return 
her  lover  awaiting  her,  prevented  only  from  following 
her  to  the  rectory  by  the  great  pleasure  which  her 
father  had  in  seeing  him  once  more  under  his  roof, 
and  detaining  him,  as  it  were,  perforce.  The  meeting 
of  the  lovers  was  very  blissful,  of  course.  Tea  was 
ready,  a  substantial  meal,  almost  a  dinner,  as  was  cus- 
tomary at  Caergwyn,  and  Nesta  at  the  last  moment 
ran  to  her  chamber  to  take  off  her  walking^  thin;>s. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  dog  Mathe  had  been  hers, 
he  had  not  followed  her,  and  when  she  returned, 
he  was  standing  as  if  under  a  spell  with  his  nose  in 
"Wynne's  hand. 

"  You  see  how  your  greyhound  has  taken  to  me," 
said  he. 

''The  wretch!"  exclaimed  jN'esta.  ''If  it  had 
been  any  body  but  you,  T  should  have  been  frighten- 
ed at  the  omen  ;  "  and  then  as  she  prepared  tea,  she. 
told  the  story  of  King  Kichard's  faithless  dog,  and 
the  touching  words  of  his  master. 
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"  Omens  go  by  contraries,"  said  Wynne,  "  and 
like  King  Richard,  I  say,  *  The  brute  hath  knowledge 
naturally ; '  he  attaches  himself  therefore  to  your 
friend,  but  he  will  not  forsake  you." 

What  could  Wynne  say  that  Nesta  did  not  be- 
lieve ?  The  strange  attraction  which  drew  the  dog- 
to  the  stranger  and  kept  him  lying  at  his  feet,  even 
in  Nesta's  presence,  led  to  Wynne's  relating  to  them 
many  wonderful  facts,  illustrative  of  the  power  which 
the  human  eye  and  will,  and  even  the  mute  human 
influence,  can  exercise  over  the  most  savage  animal 
life ;  some  of  which  were  derived  from  his  own  ex- 
perience in  the  East.  Serpent-charming,  for  instance, 
was  quite  familiar  to  him,  and  marvellous  were  the 
stories  of  this  and  other  magical  or  mesmerical  power 
which  he  related  to  the  wondering  ears  of  the  Caer- 
gwyn  farmer,  who,  though  he  had  himself  had  his 
own  experiences  of  a  spiritual  or  ghostly  kind,  yet 
found  in  these  a  fascinating  novelty,  which  complete- 
ly brought  him  under  the  influence  of  the  narrator. 

Wynne  was  perfectly  at  home  at  Caergwyn. 
Grono  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  his  leaving  them. 
The  only  drawback  to  Nesta  in  the  prospect  of  her 
marriage  was  that  her  father  would  be  left  solitary. 

*'  What  are  W'e  to  do  for  my  father  when  you 
carry  me  away,  Stanley  ?  "  she  asked.  ^'  He  will  never 
endure  his  solitary  evenings.  He  has  never  got 
over  the  death  of  my  mother  ;  he  cannot  bear  to  be 
alone." 

"  I  have  various  plans,"  said  Wynne.    "  We  must 
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see  what  we  can  do  for  him.     I  have  various  plans  to 
make  both  him  and  you  happy." 

Nesta  was  very  grateful  to  her  considerate  lover, 
and  having  entire  faith  in  his  wisdom  and  goodness, 
sought  to  fathom  none  of  his  plans,  and  under  his 
influence  her  father's  mind  became  more  equable 
and  cheerful  than  it  had  been  for  years.  Wynne 
spent  several  days  of  each  week  at  Caergwyn.  The 
furnishing  of  his  house  proceeded  but  slowly  ;  Nesta 
however  allowed  herself  no  questionings  nor  misgiv- 
ings. Yet  one  thing  was  certain,  Dr  Wynne,  her 
affianced  husband,  was  in  many  respects  a  very  differ- 
ent man  to  what  she  had  seen  him  as  Anna  Rambouil- 
let's  lover.  But  in  what  the  difference  consisted  it  was 
not  easy  to  tell,  unless  it  might  be  in  the  difference 
there  was  between  the  life  at  Caergwyn  and  Birllan- 
deg  and  the  perfect  assimilation  of  the  man  to  them 
both.  She  was  disappointed  perhaps  that  her  lover 
did  not  rather  raise  the  tone  of  their  life  than  bring 
himself  down  to  its  level.  Yet  though  he  did  so,  he 
also  exercised  a  power  of  domination  which  showed 
itself  rather  in  effects  than  outward  acts.  This  was 
first  felt  with  regard  to  the  little  Lucy,  towards 
whom,  exactly  opposite  to  Anthony,  he  seemed  to  be 
in  no  way  attracted,  and  who  unlike  the  dog  evinced 
a  decided  repugnance  to  him.  This  circumstance 
operated,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  on  the  mind  of 
the  child's  mother.  She  too  never  liked  Wjmne, 
perhaps  from  a  true  instinct  like  her  child,  and  after 
this  time   the   little    one's   home   was   that  of  her 
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mother.  But  Wynne  was  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  Anthony  Wichelo  ;  accompanied  him  on 
his  coursing  rounds,  ate  and  drank  with  him  at 
Hentref,  and  in  consequence  soon  became  a  welcome 
guest  there  also  on  his  own  account.  The  old  rubbers 
at  whist  too  were  again  revived,  Anthony  coming 
down  cheerfully  to  take  a  hand  ;  Wynne,  who  was  not 
only  a  thorough  master  of  the  game,  but  who  be- 
lieved himself  to  have  a  control  over  the  laws  of 
chance,  so  regulating  his  play  as  only  to  win  when 
Grono  and  he  were  partners. 

The  marriage  was  to  take  place  early  in  Decem- 
ber. In  November  the  weather  was  mild  and  beauti- 
ful; autumn  in  its  maturest  beauty  extending  on  to 
the  verge  of  winter,  as  in  that  year  when  Anna  re- 
turned to  Birllan-deg.  ISTesta  was  busy  with  her 
preparations  for  her  marriage,  when  the  first 
cloud  loomed  upon  her  future  life. 

After  the  great  triumph  of  the  Eisteddfod  it 
might  have  seemed  natural  that  she  would  devote 
herself  more  than  ever  to  poetry  and  music,  and 
especially  so  in  the  companionship  of  the  gifted  Dr 
Wynne.  She  herself  had  supposed  so ;  but  the 
contrary  was  the  case.  The  divine  awen  would  not 
come  at  her  call ;  and  Dr  Wynne  found  so  much  to 
occupy  himself  with  her  father,  at  Beaumaris  or  at 
Hentref,  or  in  coursing  with  Anthony,  that  he  had 
not  time  either  to  listen  to  her  music  or  to  accompany 
her  in  its  performance. 

Grono,  it  may  be  remembered,  informed  Wichelo 
when  he  consented  to  give  his  daughter   Megan  a 
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thousand  pounds  on  her  marriage,  that  this  was  an 
exceptional  case ;  that  he  should  not  do  the  same  for 
Nesta,  receiving  from  him  what  he  considered  a 
binding  promise  that  this  should  remain  a  secret 
between  them.  The  rector  intended  that  it  should 
be  so.  At  no  time  however  was  he  any  match  for 
Wynne.  That  clever  adept  could  turn  him  inside 
out  as  readily  as  his  glove  any  day ;  therefore  he 
soon  learned  with  what  dowry  he  received  his  wife. 
Grono  was  unspeakably  vexed  when,  early  in  No- 
vember, he  discovered  not  only  that  this  was  known, 
but  that  now  his  son-in-law  elect  required  the  same 
amount  with  the  second  daughter.  It  was  no  use  the 
father  arguing  the  difference  of  the  case.  Wynne 
insisted  that  a  daughter  who  had  never  disgraced 
her  family  deserved  not  this  disadvantage  at  her  fa- 
ther's hand,  and  then  talked  and  argued  and  laid 
down  the  law  as  it  were,  till  Grono  cursed  and  swore 
in  his  turn,  and  presented  that  aspect  of  his  character 
which  'was  familiar  enough  to  all  his  family,  but 
which  was  new  to  Wynne.  It  made  very  little  im- 
pression upon  him  however,  and  he  went  back  to 
Beaumaris  apparently  not  angry  and  quite  sure  of 
carrjdng  his  point,  though  Grono's  last  words  were 
a  bitter  imprecation  upon  himself  if  he  consented. 

Nesta  was  greatly  distressed  ;  and  when  Wynne 
with  his  usual  suavity  of  manner  took  his  leave  imme- 
diately after  breakfast,  and  her  father,  early  as  it  was  in 
the  day,  went  off  to  the  Prince  Caradoc,  she  set  out  for  a 
long  ramble  over  the  hills  with  her  greyhound,  in- 
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tending  to  go  as  far  as  Llangelynin,  which  was  always 
an  attractive  point  to  her,  and  had  been  the  goal 
hitherto  of  many  a  happy  solitary  ramble. 

Mathe  was  her  companion  when  she  set  out,  but 
she   had   not   gone  far,    taking  the   path   up   Moel 
Eledyr  and  the  green  rampart  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Afon   by  Bedd-Odo,  before   the  dog  stealthily 
turned  back,  as  dogs  will  sometimes  do  when  they 
dislike  the  road,  are  afraid  of  too  long  a  walk,  or  are 
not  in  harmony  with  their  human  companion.  Nesta 
was  too  much  occupied  by  her  own  thoughts  to  pay 
attention  to  the  dog ;  she  was  aware  however  that 
he  had  deserted  her  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  saj^  how  deeply  this  little  circumstance 
depressed  her.  The  animal,  faithful  to  some  mysteri- 
ous instinct,  had  transferred  his  loyalty   to  another. 
Never  since  the  day  when  Dr  Wynne  first  came  had 
[Mathe  been  to  her  what  he  was  formerly.     Was  he 
under  a  spell  ?  And  what  did  the  transference  of  his 
affections  and  his  allegiance  really  mean  ?     She  had 
believed  in  the  most  implicit  accordance  with  her 
lover's  assertion  that  the  omen  must  in  this  case  be 
interpreted  by  its  contrary ;  that  the  hound  recognized 
and  acknowledged  her  friend  and  not  her  enemy  in 
him.     Now,  how^ever,  in  the  perturbed  state  of  her 
mind,  a  suggestion  sprung  up,  What  if  the  omen  were 
true  ?     And  a  crowed  of  strange  undefined  uncertain- 
ties, not  to  say  fears,  rose  up,  and  she  seemed  to  see 
the   golden  idol   of  her  worship  lying  before  her, 
shattered   in  the   dust,   and   behold    it    was    miry 
clav ! 
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A  sense  of  great  unhappiness  was  upon  her,  as  she 
passed,  without  noticing  it,  the  silent  desolation  of 
Fridd-bach,  'and  ascending  the  shoulder  of  Pentaren 
walked  on  rapidly,  as  if  to  rid  herself  of  that  besetting 
anguish,  an  anguish  similar  to  that  with  which  poor 
Laura  Hughes  was  agonized  when  she  went  from 
Caergwyn.  with  the  question  in  her  heart  regarding 
the  integrity  of  her  father  which  Grono  Yaughan  had 
raised.  Now  to  Nesta,  as  then  to  Simeon  Hughes's 
daughter,  everything  had  become  dark ;  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  there  were  no  God  in  heaven.  What 
indeed  if  Wynne  were  other  than  her  imagination  had 
pictured  him  !  what  if  the  dog,  fulfilling  some  myste- 
rious law  of  prophecy,  acting  over  again  the  sorrow  of 
a  past  age,  had  recognized  in  Wynne  her  deadliest 
foe,  and  the  hapless  Richard  were  her  prototj^pe  in  a 
coming  tragedy  ? 

On  she  went,  driven  as  by  an  irresistible  impulse 
of  terrible  apprehension,  through  the  old  druidical 
circle,  the  grey  haze  of  the  November  atmosphere 
hanging  about  the  weird  stones  almost  like  shadowy 
forms.  And  over  the  desolate  brown  moorlands,  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  Mawn-ddu,  towards  the  craggy  ridge 
of  Carrig-y-ddinas,  on  a  line  with  which  stood  the 
solitary  old  church. 

In  the  mean  time,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  God- 
frey Rutherford,  who  was  now  at  Birllan-deg  for 
a  few  days,  had  walked  over  this  very  morning  to 
Mawn-ddu,  where,  somewhat  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
old  Matthias  and  his  wife,  considerable  alterations — 
true  improvements — were  being  made  in  the  twin  cot- 
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tage  which  their  son  had  lately  occupied.  But  Richard 
was  now  fully  within  the  sphere  of  English  influence, 
and  had  consented  to  another  storey  being  built  and  a 
new  roof  put  on,  which  it  much  needed,  preparatory 
to  a  good  quarryman  of  Pentaren,  in  whom  Godfrey 
took  a  kindly  interest,  becoming  its  occupant  with  his 
family.  The  Englishman  had  therefore  now  walked 
over  to  see  how  things  were  getting  on. 

Hichard's  mother  received  him  with  great  cor- 
diality, heard  from  him  the  news  of  her  son  and  his 
family,  all  of  which  was  good,  and  then  in  return  told 
him  such  little  news  as  was  stirring  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  not  much  nor  could  be  interesting 
to  her  visitor,  until  at  length  she  said,  *' And  Grono 
Yaughan's  daughter,  they  tell  me,  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to  the  new  doctor  at  Beaumaris  !  " 

This  was  no  news,  still  Godfrey  could  not  hear  it 
unmoved.  He  made  no  reply.  Matthias's  wife  con- 
tinued : 

"You  know  him,  sir,  more's  the  pity !  But  they  say 
he  has  taken  a  great  house  at  Beaumaris  and  is  very 
rich.  He's  over  at  Hentref  a  good  deal,  they  tell  me, 
and  as  like  attracts  like,  that's  nothing  in  his  favour. 
Is  it,  sir  ?  '' 

Thus  appealed  to,  Godfrey  said  "  no,  it  certainly 
was  not ; "  and  she  continued,  "Megan  has  made  a  good 
wife  enough  ;  but  he's  a  drunken  beast,"  said  she,  not 
remembering  that  Megan's  husband  was  the  English- 
man's cousin  ;  "and  now  we  shall  see  what  the  other  will 
do.  She^s  very  handsome  and  made  fine  poetry  for  the 
Eisteddfod — but  Grono  has  hung  out  great  baits  of 
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money  for  liis  girls  ;  and  they'll  catcli  nothing  of  any 
worth  for  husbands ;  will  they,  sir  ?  Ay,  she's  a  hand- 
some young  woman,  is  that  Nesta — and  nice  spoken 
too,  and  it's  not  above  half  an  hour  since  she  went  past 
here.  She  mostly  looks  in  when  she  passes  by,  for 
she's  fond  of  the  old  church.  But  she  seemed  in  a 
hurry  this  morning  !  maybe  she  was  going  to  Ro, 
something  about  the  wedding.  And  so  now,  Mr  God- 
frey, you're  oif  again  !  "  said  she  as  he  turned  away 
from  the  door,  *'  and  won't  you  take  a  draught  of 
milk  ?  " 

He  declined  her  hospitality,  and  she  following  him 
to  the  gate  which  led  out  of  the  little  paved  enclosure 
in  front  of  the  cottage,  asked  to  trouble  him  with  her 
"  love  to  Richard  and  Catherine  and  the  little  one, 
and  glad  to  hear  that  lanto  was  such  a  steady  lad  !  " 

Grodfrey  promised  to  take  charge  of  the  message, 
and  walked  away  along  the  path  which  J^esta's  feet 
had  so  lately  trodden,  impelled  onward  as  by  an 
urgent  necessit}^  to  fly  to  her,  and  save  her,  if  possible, 
from  an  inevitable  fate,  from  the  certainty  of  a  life- 
long misery.  He  felt  like  one  who  sees  the  object 
dearest  to  him  on  earth  driving  on  to  certain  de- 
struction, and  who  now  at  any  sacrifice  must  rush  in 
and  warn  and  save  them.  He  still  loved  her  with  an 
intensity  and  truth  of  passion  and  devotion,  no  way 
lessened  from  the  day  when  he  first  offered  her  his 
hand  and  his  heart ;  but  he  no  longer  dreamed  of  hope 
for  himself.  He  had  stood  firm  in  this  great  battle  of 
his  life,  and  overcome,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  a  life- 
long renunciation.     That  passion  would  remain  his 
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only  one.  The  whole  world  of  men  and  women,  of 
life  and  its  pleasures,  had  changed  to  him  since  Nesta 
had  loved  another  ;  but  no  less  was  he  active  in  the 
business  of  life,  no  less  was  he  stedfast  in  duty.  The 
sympathy  and  the  tenderness  which  she  had  rejected 
were  not  deadened  ;  they  flowed  forth  still,  but  calm- 
ly, steadily,  towards  the  people  in  his  employment. 
If  he  were  a  still  graver  man,  he  was  kindlier  and 
more  sympathizing. 

Nesta  was  seated  on  one  of  the  old  tombs  in  the 
churchyard  when  he  entered  it,  and  at  the  sound  of 
his  approaching  footsteps  she  raised  her  head,  pre- 
senting to  him  a  countenance  of  deep  sadness.  Oh 
that  he  might  have  taken  her  in  his  arms  and  shield- 
ed her  from  the  woe,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  was  ■ 
thus  stamped  on  every  feature  ! 

*^  How  strange  that  you  should  be  here  at  this 
moment,"  said  she,  rising,  and  smiling  in  something 
of  the  old  Birllan-deg  manner,  ''  for  I  was  just  think- 
ing of  you  and  dear  Anna.  I  have  behaved  very  ill 
to  her,  I  have  not  written  to  her,  I  know  not  how 
long  !     I  hope  she  is  well  and  happy  ?  " 

"  She  is  so,"  returned  Godfrey,  "  much  happier 
than  she  would  have  been  had  she — " 

Here  he  paused  for  a  moment,  and  she  took  up 
his  words  :  "  You  mean,"  she  said,  "  than  if  she  had 
married  Dr  Wynne." 

"  Would  that  I  were  God's  angel  to  speak  His 
truth  to  you  in  such  words  as  you  could  not  resist !  " 
said  he,  with  a  passionate  energy,  which  seemed 
totally  at  variance  with  the  measured  sobriety  of  his 
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life  ;  ''far,  immeasurably  happier  is  Anna  now  than 
if  she  had  taken  the  step  which  you,  I  fear,  are  about 
to  take  !  " 

"  I  know  your  prejudice  against  Dr  Wynne/'  re- 
turned Nesta,  with  that  reaction  of  mind  which  her 
old  antagonism  towards  Godfrey  called  forth ;  "  and 
neither  Anna  nor  he  have  any  cause  to  thank  you,  if 
they  have  regained  some  degree  of  happiness  after 
the  sorrow  which  you  caused  them." 

"  It  is  a  miserable  fate  which  is  before  you,"  re- 
plied Godfrey,  now  firm  enough  to  speak  the  bitter 
truth  ;  "  I  saved  Anna  from  it.  Is  it  impossible  to  save 
you  ?  Have  you  no  presentiment,  you  poor  girl ! 
with  all  3^our  gifts  of  the  aweii  and  the  prophetic 
Tyhiath,  which  will  forewarn  you  of  the  fate  towards 
which  you  are  hurrying  ?  My  God  !  is  there  no  way 
of  saving  you  ?  " 

Her  heart  beat  wildly,  and  her  own  sad  presenti- 
ments gloomed  over  her  spirit,  but  she  smiled  and 
said  :  ''  Have  you,  then,  faith  in  the  awen  and  the 
Tyhiath  ?  " 

"  I  have  faith  in  the  clear,  eternal  laws  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  the  inevitable  consequences  which 
follow  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  I  know,  that 
for  any  pure,  noble-minded  woman  to  marry  a  cold- 
hearted,  cunning,  unprincipled  villain,  is  inevitable 
woe." 

Was  it  jealousy,  was  it  hatred  of  his  successful 
rival,  and  the  perverse  dislike  which  he  had  taken  to 
him  in  Anna's  case,  which  was  now  speaking  against 
Wynne  ?  or  was  it  the  fatal  truth,  truth  in  accordance 
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witli  her  own  internal  apprehension,  her  own  unde- 
fined foreboding  ?  questioned  Nesta's  heart.  She  could 
•not  tell.  She  stood  pale  and  unmoved  before  him, 
then  she  said  : 

^'  I  am  very  unhappy  ;  there  is  no  question  about 
that.  But  I  wish  you  would  leave  me  to  myself.  You 
and  I  have  always  thought  so  differently  on  every 
subject — as  you  know.  Why,  then,  will  you  trouble 
me?" 

"  If  I  could  believe  that  this  unhappiness  of  which 
you  speak  were  a  divine'  intimation  to  you  to  turn 
away  from  this  unhallowed  marriage,  I  should  rejoice 
in  it.  It  would  be  God  speaking  in  your  soul.  In 
that  case — nay,  in  any  case,  listen  to  it,  Nesta !  At 
any  cost  give  up  this^  marriage.  I  know  this  man 
better  than  you  do  !  ^' 

*^  You  parted  him  and  Anna,  and  now  you  would 
part  him  and  me  !  "  said  she,  casting  upon  him  an 
angry  glance. 

"  Yes,  that  I  would  !  God  knows  that  you  are 
dearer  to  me  than  my  life  !  And  it  is  from  the  in- 
evitable misery  which  this  marriage  must  bring  upon 
you  that  I  seek  to  save  you  !  I  plead  with  you  for 
yourself !  What  can  it  benefit  me,  excepting  in  so 
far  that  no  time  and  no  circumstances  can  leave  me 
indifferent  to  your  fate  ?  It  is  for  yourself,  for  your 
unhappy  self,  that  I  plead.  Give  up  this  marriage, 
I  again  conjure  you — give  it  up  at  any  cost  !  " 

"  I  cannot  bear  this !  '^  said  Nesta.  *'  You  have 
no  right  to  speak  to  me  in  this  w^ay  !  There  never 
was  anything  but  disagreement  between  us  two.      I 
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must  go.  It  is  getting  late,  and  I  have  a  long  way 
to  walk.     You  have  made  me  very  unhappy." 

"  I  will  walk  with  you  over  the  hills,"  said  he, 
"  if  you  will  allow  me." 

"  'No,  I  would  rather  be  alone.  You  have  made 
me  too  unhappy  !     Let  us  part !  " 

She  was  very  pale.  Godfrey  took  her  hand, 
which  she  did  not  offer,  and  without  another  word 
they  parted. 

In  a  few  days  Dr  Wynne  came  again  to  Caer- 
gwyn.  He  was  irresistibly  agreeable  to  his  betroth- 
ed and  her  father  ;  he  was  everything  that  an  ideal 
husband  and  son-in-law-elect  could  be.  Again  Nesta 
was  drawn  into  the  magic  circle  of  his  fascination, 
and  the  dim  foreshadowings  of  the  Tybiath  and  the 
solemn  pleadings  of  her  old  lover  passed  away  as  the 
remembrance  of  an  unpleasant  dream. 

Grono  consented  almost  without  another  word, 
not  only  to  the  thousand  pounds  as  his  daughter's 
dowry,  but  even  to  advance  half  of  it  before  the  mar- 
riage. 

The  white  greyhound  followed  Wynne  like  his 
shadow,  but  it  did  not  trouble  Nesta,  for  her  lover 
was  now  more  than  ever  devoted  to  her  ;  neither  An- 
thony's coursing  days,  nor  the  luncheons  nor  dinners 
at  Hentref,  seemed  to  have  any  attractions  for  him. 
They  wandered  again  together  through  the  pleasant 
neighbourhood  when  the  days  were  fine,  and  when 
they  were  not  so,  amused  themselves  at  home  with 
their  own  happiness  and  music. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


The  wedding  day  came  ;  tlie  house  at  Beaumaris 
was  only  partially  furnished,  and  Wynne  still  talked 
of  his  "  plans,"  but  JJ^esta  was  so  happy  in  the  pre- 
sent momentary  delusion  of  her  life  that  she  had  no 
anxiety  but  that  of  leaving  her  father. 

It  was  one  of  the  dreariest,  stormiest  days  that 
ever  characterized  December,  that  on  which  Nesta 
was  married.  The  wind  blew  in  furious  gusts,  the  sea 
moaned  as  it  came  up  the  low  shelving  shore,  in  dull 
mudd}^- coloured  waves  with  tawny  crests.  It  snowed, 
it  rained ;  black  clouds  torn  by  the  wind  drove  over 
the  hills.  It  was  a  dismal,  discouraging  day  ;  yet  all 
the  village  of  Dol-y-maenan  came  to  see  her  married 
in  the  cold,  comfortless  church.  Nor  did  a  little 
incident  attendant  on  the  marriage  itself  escape 
general  notice.  It  was  one  of  the  many  things  which 
were  afterwards  remembered  by  the  bride  of  this  ill- 
omened  marriage. 

There  were  two  doors  to  the  church.  One  only 
was  used  for  funerals,  either  for  entrance  or  departure, 
and  by  this  also  marriage-processions   entered   the 
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church,  but  the  invariable  custom  was  for  them  to 
depart  by  the  other.  Any  deviation  from  this  rule  was 
considered  unlucky.  But,  strange  to  say,  on  this  oc- 
casion the  bride  and  bridegroom,  as  if  to  predict  their 
own  future,  passed  out  at  the  funeral  door,  and  the  rest 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Outside  they  were 
met  by  such  a  violent  outbreak  of  storm  that  they 
were  compelled  to  retreat  again  through  the  ominous 
door  into  the  church,  and  finally  sought  shelter  at  the 
rectory,  whence  an  hour  afterwards  the  post-chaise 
and  four  which  Wynne  had  brought  from  Bangor, 
followed  by  two  other  post-chaises,  conveyed  the 
wedding  party  back  to  Caergwyn. 

A  post-chaise  and  four  conveyed  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  in  the  early  dusk  of  the  still  stormy  after- 
noon across  the  splendid  Menai  Bridge,  with  four 
fresh  horses  from  Bangor,  to  the  new  home  at  Beau- 
maris, where  the  bells,  soon  ringing  to  welcome  them, 
conveyed  across  the  still  moaning  straits  the  news  of 
their  arrival  to  Caergwyn  and  Dol-y-maenan. 

lN"esta's  new  life  did  not  at  first  seem  to  her  unhappy, 
or  wanting  in  anything.  Her  husband  was  to  be  the 
great  physician  not  only  of  Beaumaris  and  the  wealthy 
families  who  would  settle  along  the  straits,  but,  as  she 
hoped,  of  the  whole  ^^orthern  Principality.  There  was 
a  sacred  character  in  that  of  physician,  and  she  could 
not  regard  it  undivestfed  of  poetry.  One  thing  how- 
ever was  to  be  regretted,  the  Llanddarogs  were 
leaving ;  his  father-in-law,  the  Earl,  who  had  great 
influence  with  the  Ministry,  had  obtained  some  diplo- 
matic appointraent'^for  his   son-in-law,   and    before 
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Christmas  they  would  be  gone.  Wynne  regretted 
this  as  a  great  loss  ;  but  l^Testa  said  cheerfully  that 
Llanddarog  was  not  all  Anglesea,  much  less  all  JN^orth 
Wales. 

Amongst  the  few  rooms  which  were  fitted  up  in 
l^esta's  new  home  was  one  which  somewhat  surprised 
her.  Her  husband  called  it  his  study.  It  was  a 
strange  sort  of  armoury,  the  walls  being  hung  with 
every  kind  of  sharp-pointed  weapon,  many  of  them 
poisoned  ;  to  say  nothing  of  an  endless  variety  of 
vipers,  adders,  and  the  serpent-race,  preserved  in 
spirits,  or  their  skins  stretched  or  festooned  on  the 
walls,  amongst  the  poison-tipped  arrows,  assagays, 
Damascus-blades,  spears,  daggers,  two-edged  or 
flame-like  swords,  and  curiously  formed  knives,  every 
one  of  which  was  an  instrument  of  keen,  sudden  death 
or  exquisite  torture,  and  all  belonging  to  the  Oriental 
races.  It  was  like  a  Blue-beard  chamber  to  Nesta  j 
yet  after  the  first  unpleasant  impression  which  it 
produced  upon  her  was  over,  she  listened  with  a  sort 
of  fascination  to  the  stories  which  her  husband  told 
of  his  life  amongst  the  various  races  who  were  here  re- 
presented by  their  weapons,  all  of  which  were  typical  of 
the  keen,  subtle,  craftj^,  and  cruel  natures  and  intellects 
by  which  they  were  originated.  Weapons  of  this  class 
and  their  cognate  subject,  murder,  seemed  to  have  been 
a  subject  of  deep  study  to  this  strange  man  in  the 
East ;  he  had  even  been  amongst  the  Thugs,  and 
understood  the  most  secret  art  of  taking  life  without 
disfiguring  the  corpse.  Nesta's  blood  curdled  as  he 
talked  to  her  thus,  and  yet  how  strangely  he  fascinated 
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her  the  while  ;  showing  her  with  his  delicate  cambric 
pocket  handkerchief  the  mode  of  Thug-murder,  and  re- 
peating to  her  passages  from  the  Hindoo  sacred  books, 
in  which  the  ceremonies  of  their  murderous  religion, 
were  laid  down.  Beyond  all  this,  but  kindred  to  it,  she 
soon  discovered  that  he  was  an  adept  in  poisons^  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral.  But  the  interest  and  value  of 
this  peculiar  branch  of  his  study  he  explained  to  her 
by  a  theory  which  he  was  intending,  as  he  said,  to 
carry  out  into  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  by  which 
he  should  create  a  perfect  revolution  in  pharmacy.  All 
disease,  he  maintained,  was  poison,  and  every  poison 
had  its  antidote  in  an  antagonistic  poison.  Poisons, 
he  said,  were  subtle  agencies  which  existed  in  CA^ery- 
thing  as  the  seeds  of  death  ;  yet  by  a  mysterious  law 
of  nature  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  health  and 
almost  life-giving.  He  told  her  that  all  primitive 
nations  possessed  this  knowledge,  which  the  moderns 
had  lost ;  that  it  was  clearly  perceptible  in  all  the 
ancient  books  of  Oriental  learning  and  religion  ;  it  lay 
at  the  root  of  Druidism,  and  could  be  traced  in  the 
traditions  of  almost  every  savage  nation.  This  was 
the  science,  in  fact,  to  which  he  was  now  sedulously  de- 
voting himself,  and  JN^esta,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  the 
occult  in  whatever  form  it  might  present  itself,  took  a 
deep  interest  in  these  strange  studies  and  experiments. 
As  a  general  rule,  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
doctor's  study,  and  IN'esta,  with  a  loving,  wifely  will- 
ingness to  serve,  undertook  to  attend  to  the  room, 
though  he  never  allowed  even  her  to  touch  his  trea- 
sures, he  himself  frequently  spending  many  hours  in 
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polislimg  up  his  weapons,  or  examining  and  testing 
his  old  poisons,  or  concentrating  new  ones. 

It  was  a  joke  with  him  against  Anthony  Wichelo, 
that  one  day  having  followed  him  into  this  room,  and 
having  looked  round  on  all  his  slender,  sharp,  ser- 
pent-tongued  instruments  of  death,  he  exclaimed, — 

'^  Well,  now,  I'll  tell  you  what  you  want,  Wynne, 
to  make  your  room  complete.  You  want  a  couple  of 
l^ew  Zealand  heads,  some  war-clubs  and  tomahawks ; 
some  big  things  with  substance  and  power  in  them ; 
then  it  would  be  worth  looking  at !  You  might  as 
v/ell  hang  up  pen-knives  as  these  things  !  " 

Patients  did  not  seek  to  the  new  physician  as 
JN^esta  had  hoped ;  and  he  seemed  quite  easy  that  they 
should  not  do  so.  The  old-fashioned  medical  practi- 
tioner of  Beaumaris  and  his  brethren  scattered  up 
and  down  the  country,  were  all  agreed  in  making  a 
dead  set  against  him.     JNTeither  did  this  trouble  him. 

It  was  severe  weather,  and  Nesta  and  her  hus- 
band were  to  spend  the  Christmas  week  at  Caergwyn. 
It  was  little  more  than  a  fortnight  after  their  marriage, 
and  she  had  not  yet  seen  her  father,  although  she  had 
casually  heard  that  he  made  great  complaints  of 
his  solitude,  and  had  spent  several  evenings  at  the 
Prince  Caradoc,  even  sleeping  there  rather  than  return 
to  his  lonely  home. 

The  Christmas  visit  was  so  agreeable  to  all  par- 
ties, that  it  v/as  extended,  at  Grono's  eai'nest  request, 
on  into  the  nev,^  year,  and  then  when  the  husband  and 
wife  made  preparations  for  their  departure,  on  her 
side  with  a  very  mixed  sense  of  duty,  so  sad  w^as  it  to 
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leave  her  father  to  the  solitude  which  he  only  diverted 
by  brandy- drinking,  when  he  himself  proposed  and 
urged  upon  them,  with  almost  piteous  entreaties,  to 
leave  Beaumaris  and  settle  themselves  down  with 
him. 

Wynne  objected  warmly ;  spoke  of  his  profession, 
the  duty  he  owed  to  society,  to  say  nothing  of  what 
he  owed  to  himself  and  his  wife,  but  at  length  con- 
sented, at  least  for  three  months,  leaving  his  father- 
in-law  to  feel  himself  greatly  obliged  by  the  sacrifice 
which  he  thus  made  to  his  comfort.  When  the  three 
months  had  passed,  again  the  same  attempt  was  made 
to  return  to  Beaumaris,  and  again  the  same  reluctant 
concession  granted  to  Grono's  wishes.  And,  finally, 
when  this  had  been  again  repeated  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  the  great  physician  consented  to  consider 
Caergwyn  his  home,  to  give  up  his  house  at  Beau- 
maris, and  to  satisfy  his  ambition  with  a  much  smaller 
area  of  practice  ;  for  all  which  sacrifice  his  father-in- 
law  felt  himself  infinitely  his  debtor. 

J^esta  by  this  time,  had  begun  to  see  many  things, 
as  it  were,  with  her  eyes  open.  Through  all  her  hus- 
band's apparent  unwillingness  to  accept  Caergwyn  as 
his  home  ;  through  all  his  parade  of  sacrifice  of  inter- 
est or  of  duty ;  she  now  saw  that  such  had  been  his 
preconcerted  intention  from  the  first.  This  explained 
to  her  why  the  house  at  Beaumaris  was  only  partially 
furnished ;  this  was  one  of  the  ''  plans  "  of  which  he 
had  so  frequently  spoken. 

"  I  don' t  like  this  double-dealing  !  Give  me  single- 
minded  honesty  !  "  said  Nesta,  somewhat  resentfully. 
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"There  is  no  such  thing  as  single-minded  hon- 
esty ! "  said  Wynne. 

The  large  house  at  Beaumaris  was  given  up,  some 
of  the  furniture  removed  to  Caergwyn  and  the  rest 
sold.  Again  Nesta's  harp  stood  in  the  so-called 
drawing-room,  where,  during  the  summer  months, 
when  the  room  was  warm  enough  without  a  fire,  she 
spent  much  of  her  time,  again  devoting  herself  to 
music. 

Wynne  selected  for  themselves  a  chamber  into 
which  a  second  room  opened,  and  which  he  kept 
locked.  This  he  no  longer  called  his  study  but  his 
dressing-room,  and  hither  he  carefully  brought  all 
his  weapons,  his  poisons,  and  his  poisonous  things, 
and  here  much  of  his  time  was  spent ;  the  room  hav- 
ing a  second  door  which  opened  on  the  staircase,  so 
that  he  could  pass  in  and  out,  night  or  day,  inde- 
pendently of  his  wife. 

Judging  from  appearances,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  Wynne,  in  establishing  himself  at 
Caergwyn,  had  really  made  great  sacrifices,  so  much  of 
his  time  was  now  devoted  to  his  father-in-law  and  his 
concerns.  Before  long  there  was  nothing  done  on  the 
farm,  from  the  burning  of  twitch  picked  from  the  stub- 
bles, to  depositing  money  in  the  Bank,  in  which  he  did 
not  take  a  lively  interest,  and  poor,  unhappy  Grono, 
whose  consciousness,  not  to  say  conscience,  was  bur- 
dened with  so  many  secret  crimes,  and  whose  mind  was 
a  prey  to  secret  terrors  and  apprehensions,  was  right 
glad  and  thankful  to  have  anybody  to  talk  with, 
who  had  so  completely  the  power  of  diverting  his 
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thoughts  as  his  new  son-in-law.  Add  to  which,  Wynne, 
with  his  multifarious  knowledge,  was  far  better  ac- 
quainted with  modern  scientific  farming,  even  than 
Mr  Eutherford,  and  could  talk  so  plausibly  about  the 
rotation  of  crops,  subsoils,  and  draining,  or  anything 
else,  that  soon  not  a  thing  was  done  on  the  land,  or  a 
hoof  bought  or  sold,  without  his  being  consulted. 

All  this,  as  one  season  followed  another,  and 
WjTine  seemed  to  be  gaining  complete  mastery  over 
everything  at  Caergwyn,  was  not  pleasing  to  the 
rector  and  his  wife,  and  least  of  all  to  her.  She 
never  liked  Wynne,  as  we  know,  and  now  to  the  for- 
mer dislike  was  added  a  jealous  suspicion  of  the  un- 
due influence  which  he,  if  not  her  sister,  was  gaining 
over  the  mind  of  her  father.  Anthony  saw  it  too, 
but  he  was  of  a  very  easy  temper,  and  so  that  he  was 
able  to  buy  and  sell  horses,  and  sometimes  make  good 
winnings  by  betting  at  races,  and  have  his  pointers 
and  other  game  dogs,  and  never  be  troubled  about  his 
pastoral  duties,  there  were  not  many  things,  which 
were  only  prospectively  dangerous,  that  could  disturb 
him.  He  was  often  away  from  home,  also,  and  when 
at  home  generally  too  in  a  muddled,  good-natured 
state,  when,  as  his  wife  declared,  if  Wynne  asked  him 
to  sign  away  her  share  of  her  father's  property,  he 
would  do  it.  There  was  not,  as  may  therefore  be 
imagined,  the  best  feeling  between  these  two  kindred 
families. 

Other  consequences  also  were  growing  out  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  Grono  had  placed  him- 
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self.  As  time  went  on,  tlie  ill-omened  year  of  1832  was 
approaching  with  its  concomitants  —  Evan  Hughes 
coming  of  age  and  Susannah  Morgan  and  her  awful 
document.  Anything,  therefore,  like  the  terror  and 
the  apprehension  with  which  he  was  at  times  beset, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 

Wynne  had  come  early  to  a  tolerably  correct  sus- 
picion regarding  Grono's  possession  of  this  property. 
He  knew  that  crime  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  he 
had  a  strong  belief,  also,  that  the  majority  of  the 
true  heir  would  be  the  end  of  his  possession.  And  he 
managed  all  this  knowledge,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  like 
one  of  his  own  keen,  poisoned  weapons,  to  goad  and 
torture  his  victim ;  creating  in  his  mind  a  fear  of  and 
a  subserviency  towards  himself  which  would  have 
been  pitiable,  but  for  the  crime  which  was  its  origin. 
Grono,  thus  caught  in  the  toils,  was  afraid  of  his  son- 
in-law,  and  yet  recognizing  in  him  a  man  of  unscru- 
pulous principles,  he  took  him  into  his  confidence  on 
many  points  of  his  anxiety ;  all  of  which  hinged  upon 
the  time  when  Evan  Hughes  would  come  of  age.  In 
this  way  a  very  good  understanding  apparently  sub- 
sisted between  them,  whilst  great  outward  prosperity 
prevailed  at  Caergwyn. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


We  must  now  return  to  the  other  characters  of 
our  story,  at  the  commencement  of  1831.  The  Gotha 
Canal,  which  was  finished  the  preceding  year,  occu- 
pied John  Swinburn  to  the  last,  and  also,  as  Telford 
had  predicted,  led  to  a  still  richer  field  of  labour  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Swinburn  had  now  been  away  from  his  native 
land  upwards  of  six  years  ;  he  was  the  father  of 
four  children.  Laura  and  they  all  spoke  Swedish ; 
they  did  not  dislike  the  country  nor  yet  its  people. 
They  had  a  good  house  in  Stockholm  ;  John  ranked 
high  as  a  great  English  engineer,  and  was  regarded 
with  much  esteem  by  the  first  people  of  the  realm. 
Laura  was  greatty  admired  for  her  young  matronly 
beauty,  her  simple,  cordial  manners,  and  the  perfect 
management  of  her  household.  Counts  and  countesses, 
barons  and  baronesses  were  familiar  to  her ;  visited 
her  and  her  husband,  and  invited  them  and  their 
children  to  their  country-seats,  amongst  the  birch 
woods,  moorlands,  and  wild  valleys  of  primitive 
Sweden.     Altogether  their  life  was  as  pleasant  as  it 
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was  prosperous.  Laura  was  no  great  letter-writer, 
nevertheless  three  or  four  times  a  year  a  long, 
closely  written  letter  in  the  dear  old  Welsh  tongue, 
reached  the  overseer's  house,  at  Pentre-Cwm,  for 
Evan ;  and  he  in  return  wrote  back,  with  much 
greater  readiness,  all  the  news  of  Wales,  and  now 
and  then  a  newspaper  also  was  sent  when  there  was 
anything  particular  in  it  to  interest  them,  in  that 
northern  capital,  as  the  report  of  the  Eisteddfod, 
for  instance.  And  seldom  a  letter  went  or  came 
but  something  or  other  was  said,  more  or  less,  of  the 
determination  of  all  parties  to  bring  the  great  cause 
of  Evan's  rights  to  trial  when  the  time  came. 

The  last  letters  from  Sweden  reported  of  the  new 
and  expansive  career  which  was  opening  to  Swin- 
burn  for  the  exercise  of  his  great  engineering  talents 
and  skill  in  Russia.  Some  little  regret  there  might 
be  that  this  must  keep  him  and  Laura  and  the 
children  several  years  longer  away  from  England, 
and  they  might  now  have  a  little  race  of  Russ 
instead  of  Swedish-speaking  children,  but  whether 
in  Russia  or  in  England,  the  good  and  now  wealthy 
brother-in-law  was  ready  to  come  down  with  his 
money  for  the  assertion  and  establishment  of  Evan's 
rights  whenever  it  might  be  wanted,  provided  only 
that  a  celebrated  lawyer  in  London,  Mr  Weder- 
burn,  a  man  of  great  practical  judgment,  and  known 
to  him,  gave  them  sufficient  reason  to  hope  for  suc- 
cess. 

Twelve  months  again  rolled  on.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1832,  the  Swinburns  reported  themselves 
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to  Evan  and  their  Welsh  friends,  as  established 
at  St  Petersburgh.  They  had  a  large  palatial 
residence,  as  it  seemed  to  Laura,  and  intensely  cold 
though  the  climate  might  be,  they  felt  nothing  of  its 
rigours,  so  surrounded  were  they  by  all  those  ap- 
pliances of  warmth  of  which  northern  nations,  taught 
by  necessity,  have  learned  to  avail  themselves.  Step 
by  step  the  Swinburns  were  rapidly  ascending  the 
ladder  of  worldly  prosperity,  and  now  here,  as  in 
Sweden,  no  end  of  grand  titled  ladies  welcomed 
the  wife  of  the  great  English  engineer,  who  stood  so 
high  with  the  Emperor,  but  these  ladies  were  of  a 
still  wealthier  and  grander  class  than  those  of  old- 
fashioned  Sweden.  And  Laura,  wise,  clever  Laura  ! 
who  had  even  in  Sweden  a  French  bonne  for  her 
children,  had  prepared  herself  there  for  the  more 
courtly  life  of  Russia,  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  French  language  from  a  grand  Parisian  Monsieur 
"who  taught  French  at  the  Swedish  court. 

Early  in  this  year,  also,  a  little  son  was  born, 
making  the  fifth  child,  and  his  Imperial  Majesty 
intimated  his  gracious  pleasure  to  be  sponsor  to 
the  child  by  proxy,  and  some  Russian  Prince,  whose 
name  neither  Evan  nor  Richard  Rowlands  ever 
pronounced  properly,  officiated  in  this  character, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  English  Church ;  Laura 
also  receiving,  as  the  mother  of  the  graciously- re- 
garded little  Nicholas,  a  splendid  diamond  ring, 
worth  much  more  than  that  little  fortune,  the  loss  of 
which  cost  her  so  much  sorrow  in  the  days  of  her 
low  estate  at  Bangor,  and  the  child  himself  such  a 
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gold  cup,  and  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  as  never  was 
seen  out  of  Russia. 

It  was  a  wonderful  history,  that  of  the  Swin- 
burns,  and  now  Laura's  letters  w^ere  so  long  and 
interesting,  that  Evan  declared  them  fit  to  be  printed 
in  the  columns  of  the  newspaper. 

"How  it  would  vex  the  Yaughans  to  read  all 
this  in  the  Gwlacl  Carwr,  and  know  that  it  came 
from  our  Laura !  "  exclaimed  he. 

Eichard  smiled  instead  of  objecting ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  readers  of  that  paper  were  delighted 
from  time  to  time  with  "  Sketches  of  Life  in  St 
Petersburgh,"  or  "  in  Russia,'^  as  the  case  might  be, 
extracted  from  these  wonderful  and  graphic  letters 
by  Evan;  all  their  acquaintance  knowing,  and  the 
people  of  Caergwyn  as  well  as  the  rest,  that  these 
charming  and  well-written  pictures  of  life  and 
manners  came  from  the  pen  of  "poor  Laura  Hughes, 
who  married  one  of  Telford's  men  at  the  time  the 
Menai  Bridge  was  building." 

This  was  not  agreeable  at  Caergwyn,  nay,  it  was 
like  a  poison-draught  to  Grono,  for  here  was  evidence 
of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Englishman  who 
would  second  his  Welsh  connections  in  the  approach- 
ing fight  for  the  property. 

From  the  commencement  of  this  year  the  effect 
of  his  fears  was  unmistakeable  on  Vaughan.  He 
was  restless  and  irritable ;  or  he  sank  into  moody  fits 
from  which  nothing  could  rouse  him  but  copious 
draughts  of  brandy.  Often,  too,  he  seemed  to  start  as 
from  spectres,  staring  wildly  around  him,  the  sweat- 
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drops  standing  on  his  forehead  and  his  whole  counte- 
nance rigid  with  horror.  Nesta  thought  he  was 
going  mad,  and  besought  her  husband,  as  the  phy- 
sician, to  cure  him. 

Wynne  appeared  in  his  best  character  as  the 
physician.  He  was  always  at  hand  to  administer  to 
the  wants  of  the  sick  man,  and  showed  the  greatest 
forbearance  with  the  strange  waywardness  of  his 
temper. 

There  was  not  much  intercourse  now  between 
Caergwjm  and  the  rectory.  Wynne  had  taken 
upon  himself  to  call  the  clergyman  to  account  for 
some  of  his  unclerical  doings,  and  Megan,  though 
seeing  her  husband's  faults,  would  not  allow  her 
brother-in-law  to  lecture  him,  and  in  her  anger 
declared  that  she  would  never  enter  her  father's 
house  whilst  he  was  there.  This  was  what  Wynne 
desired.  Nesta  saw  her  sister  occasionally  at  her 
own  home,  but  these  visits  were  never  pleasant,  for 
though  she  was  conscious  of  disappointment  in  her 
own  marriage,  and  sometimes  had  fears  which  she 
did  not  dare  to  acknowledge  to  herself  as  regarded 
the  influence  of  her  husband  on  her  father,  and  even 
of  his  intentions  towards  him,  she  could  not  bear  the 
violence  of  her  sister,  and  came  away  as  soon  as  her 
temper  broke  loose. 

The  beginning  of  this  important  year  was  on  the 
contrary  satisfactory  to  our  friends  at  Pentre-Cwm. 
Evan,  now  in  his  twenty- first  year,  was  a  grown  man  ; 
the  image  of  his  father  at  his  years  ;  strongly  built, 
though  not  above  the  middle  height,  fair- complexion- 
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ed,  with  handsome,  well- cut  features,  the  somewhat 
Eoman  nose,  and  large,  clear,  dark-blue  eyes,  and 
thick  light-brown  hair.  His  countenance  was  singu- 
larly open,  honest,  and  full  of  joyous-heartedness, 
a  countenance  to  win  confidence,  the  index  to  a 
brave,  manly,  and  straightforward  character.  The 
impulses  of  his  nature  too  were  pure  and  kindly? 
whilst  the  fulfilment  of  duty  was  his  greatest 
pleasure.  His  attachment  to  the  Rowlands  was  that 
of  an  afiectionate  son  to  his  parents,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  a  difierence  ;  for  he  entertained  towards 
E/ichard  a  deep  friendship  as  that  of  a  brother,  looking 
up  to  him  as  a  perfect  model  of  manhood.  It  had  been 
his  earliest  ambition  to  become  like  him,  and  as  he 
grew  to  man's  estate,  with  all  those  differences  which 
a  strongly-marked  individuality  of  character  pro- 
duce, he  became  in  all  respects  equal  to  him.  Row- 
lands' attachment  to  him  was  no  whit  less  strong. 
1^0  father  could  have  been  more  faithful  to  a  sod,  no 
brother  a  truer  or  more  generous  friend. 

One  of  the  great  links  between  Evan  and  the 
Rowlandses  was  the  child.  From  its  birth  the  boy 
lanto  took  it  into  his  heart's  affection ;  he  was  the 
pretty  Cadi-fychan's  playmate,  her  brother,  her 
friend ;  nothing  was  too  much  that  he  could  do  for 
her,  and  her  fondness  for  him  was  no  less.  He  was 
nearly  ten  years  older  than  she,  but  his  love  for  her 
never  wavered  nor  abated.  He  said,  whilst  she  was  a 
baby  in  the  cradle,  that  she  should  be  his  wife,  and  he 
never  lost  the  idea,  nor  did  it  become  ridiculous  to 
him,  though  he  said  no  more  about  it,  when  he  was 
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growing  into  manhood  and  she  was  yet  hardly  more 
than  a  child.  He  never  flirted  with  or  made  love  to 
any  other  girl,  as  was  customary  with  the  quarry 
lads ;  the  lovely,  innocent  image  of  his  Cadi-fychan 
lived  in  his  young  loyal  heart,  and  who  shall  say 
from  what  snares  of-  youthful  folly  and  impurity  it 
did  not  preserve  him  ? 

Rowlands  and  his  wife  had  years  ago  smiled  at 
lanto's  fancy,  but  his  fidelity  was  so  earnest,  as  he 
grew  older,  that  they  learned  silently  to  respect  it. 

"  It  is  a  good  thing  for  him,'^  Rowlands  said,  ''  to 
love  the  little  lass,  and  if  he  will  wait  for  her  and  she 
will  have  him,  it  will  have  my  full  consent.'^ 

lanto  always  used  to  Eichard's  wife  the  term  maniy 
or  motlier  ;  but  he  addressed  and  spoke  of  Richard  by 
his  Christian  name,  putting  however  a  reverence  and 
a  love  into  the  very  way  in  which  he  pronounced 
it  which  made  it  never  seem  wanting  in  respect. 

When  the  Rowlandses  removed  from  Mawn-ddu 
into  Merionethshire  it  was  on  the  condition  that  lanto 
went  with  them,  and  though  they  were  raised  here 
above  the  class  of  working  quarrymen,  and  had  their 
really  superior  house  standing  apart  in  all  the  dignity 
of  Elizabethan  architecture  (it  was,  in  fact,  the  house 
where  Godfrey  Rutherford  had  formerly  lived  before 
his  grand  new  place  in  an  adjoining  valley  was 
erected),  a  house  with  its  sufficiency  of  room  within 
and  its  garden  all  round  it,  with  an  income  which 
enabled  them  to  keep  a  servant  and  take  rank  with 
those  who  called  themselves  gentlefolks  in  the 
neighbourhood,    yet    was    lanto,    though    still    the 
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young  quarryman,  one  of  the  family,  welcome  in  tlie 
parlour  as  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  the  only  wish  now 
ungratified  to  them,  in  the  full  measure  of  blessing 
which  they  possessed,  was  that  the  great  head  of  the 
works,  Godfrey  Rutherford,  would  find  a  post  for  the 
good  young  fellow,  some  worthy  post  in  which  his 
superior  and  really  great  knowledge  and  his  me- 
chanical skill  might  be  employed. 

But  both  Rowlands  and  his  protege  were  hard 
to  please.  Evan  refused  the  first  post  that  was 
offered  him  because  it  would  separate  him  from  his 
friends,  and  he  feared  that  his  employer  was  not 
pleased. 

"  Thou  art  right,  my  lad,"  said  Rowlands. 
"  Thou  must  be  with  us ;  what  could  mother  and 
Cadi-fychan  do  without  thee  ?  Besides,  we've  all 
this  law-business  coming  on.  Thou  must  stay  here 
rather  as  a  quarryman  than  go  there  and  be  a 
gentleman.  Thou'lt  have  money  and  land  enough, 
please  God,  before  thou'rt  two-and-twenty  !  " 

Thus  encouraged,  Evan  determined  to  stand  firm 
to  his  inclination,  and  remained  a  quarryman,  wear- 
ing his  yellowish  fustian  suit  and  his  greyish-blue 
shirt,  and  coming  home  every  evening  very  dusty  to 
wash  himself  at  the  pump  in  the  yard,  and  only  look 
like  a  gentleman  on  the  Sunday. 

In  the  month  of  March,  a  great  and  wonderful 
event  occurred  to  our  friends,  Rowlands  and  Evan. 
By  the  advice  of  Swinburn,  written  direct  from  St 
Petersburgh,  they  went  to  London  to  see  the  lawyer, 
Mr  Wederburn,  who  had  already  received  instructions 
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from  him  together  with  his  wife's  deposition  regard- 
ing the  signature  of  the  so-called  Transfer- deed,  on 
the  afternoon  before  her  father's  death  ;  and  further- 
more the  claim  upon  Yaughan,  in  the  name  of  her  hus- 
band, for  two  hundred  guineas,  left  by  her  father  to 
her  in  his  Will,  with  interest  thereon,  and  payable  out 
of  the  rent  of  Caergwjm,  together  with  sundry  articles 
of  furniture,  duly  enumerated,  entrusted  to  his  care  for 
her  use.  This  small  sum  of  money  and  this  furniture 
might  appear  of  very  little  consequence  to  John 
Swinburn,  whose  wealth  could  be  reckoned  by  tens 
of  thousands,  but  he  was  now  very  much  in  earnest, 
and  no  way  inclined  to  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  towards 
the  unjust  steward  of  Caergwyn.  These  papers  were 
now  in  the  lawyer's  hands,  and  one  thousand  pounds 
was  paid  into  the  bank  as  the  first  instalment 
towards  the  costs  of  this  suit,  which  was  to  be 
prosecuted  with  the  utmost  activity,  if  the  conscien- 
tious lawyer  saw  any  hope  of  success. 

This  news  was  communicated  to  Godfrey  Ruther- 
ford, and  his  consent  obtained  for  their  absence  for  a 
week  or  ten  days.  Preparatory  to  this  journej^, 
Rowlands  visited  the  Proctor's  office  at  Bangor,  and 
discovered  that  the  Will  of  Simeon  Hughes  had 
never  been  proved. 

The  London  la-svyer  gave  his  most  earnest  con- 
sideration to  this  Welsh  case,  but  there  was  such  an 
absence  of  producible  evidence  that  he  was  not  san- 
guine of  their  success. 

''  That  you  have  right  and  justice  on  your  side," 
he  said,  "  I  do  not  question  ;  but  we  want  evidence. 
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Still  tlie  very  evidence  we  want  may  turn  up  from 
some  unexpected  quarter.  Many  a  hopeless  cause 
has  been  gained  by  this  means." 

This  was  not  cheering  to  our  friends.  Nevertheless 
proceedings  were  commenced  all  the  same  as  if  the 
most  unquestionable  evidence  were  producible.  Row- 
lands and  Evan  spent  a  wonderful  week  in  London, 
then  returned  home,  no  little  anxious  about  their  af- 
fairs, but  at  all  events  well-pleased  that  Grono  would 
have  no  easy  time  of  it,  and  Rowlands  persuaded  in 
his  mind  that  the  right  would  be  established,  by  one 
means  or  another,  that  God  would  interfere  to  convict 
this  unjust  steward  even  on  earth. 

It  was  in  April  that  the  first  intimation  of  the  ap- 
proaching storm  reached  Grono,  by  a  letter  from  Mr 
Wederburn,  informing  him  that  he  would  be  required 
to  render  up,  immediately  after  the  21st  of  the  coming 
October,  a  full  and  true  account  of  his  trustee- ship  of 
the  property  of  Evan  Hughes,  which  he  held  under 
the  Will  of  the  late  Simeon  Hughes  of  Fridd-bach, 
and  to  pay  over  the  proceeds  of  the  same. 

The  receipt  of  this  letter  produced  a  sort  of  fit  on 
Grono ;  he  fell  back  in  his  chair  as  one  dead.  But 
Wynne  was  at  hand,  and  with  great  promptitude  and 
skill  restored  him  to  consciousness  and  the  full  use  of 
his  faculties. 

Cursing  and  swearing  could  do  no  good  in  a  case  of 
this  kind.  It  was  however  the  easiest  and  the  readiest 
means  of  giving  vent  to  his  feelings.  The  catastrophe 
was  beginning  in  earnest.  Still  he  knew  that,  but  for 
that  accursed  confession  which  Susannah  Morgan  held, 
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there  was  nothing  conclusive  which  could  be 
brought  against  him,  there  was  nothing  but  that ; 
and  how  did  he  know  but  it  was  already  in  the  hands 
of  this  London  lawyer,  who  was  set  on,  he  doubted 
not,  by  Laura's  husband  ! 

Of  course  he  must  now  go  without  loss  of  time  to 
the  old  lawyer  Malmsey  Edwards.  But  he  was  not 
now  as  formerly,  he  could  not  go  by  himself.  A  new 
terror  was  upon  him,  the  terror  of  another  attack  un- 
der which  he  might  die.  "Wynne  intimated  this  fear, 
and  he  could  not  bear  the  physician  out  of  his  sight. 
They  went  therefore  together  and  took  the  lawyer 
into  counsel,  who  was  very  well  pleased  to  have  this 
new  prospect  of  gain  opened  to  him ;  and  if  Grono 
could  only  have  forgotten  the  parchment  which  Susan- 
nah Morgan,  held,  the  high  spirits  of  the  lawyer 
might  have  revived  his  own. 

The  name  of  Malmsey  Edwards  was  sent  to  Mr 
"Wederburn  as  the  defendant's  lawyer,  and  then  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  Proctor's  office  at  Bangor 
had  been  visited  with  regard  to  the  unproved  Will  of 
Simeon  Hughes. 

This  Will,  strange  to  say,  Grono  still  possessed. 
He  had  been  on  the  point  of  destroying  it  several 
times,  but  had  always,  as  it  were,  been  withheld  from 
so  doing.  It  lay,  tied  up  in  brown  paper,  in  a  drawer 
of  the  large  upright  desk  which  stood  in  the  parlour^ 
and  with  it  the  deeds  and  writings  of  all  the  property, 
the  Morfa  glas  and  Caergwyn,  the  Fridd-mawr  on  the- 
mountain,  and  the  mortgage  of  Fridd-bach,  together 
with  the  false  Deed  of  Gift  or  transfer,  which  expressly 
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annulling  all  former  will  or  disposition  of  the  property, 
rendered  the  Will  itself,  as  Grono  knew,  a  mere  invalid 
parchment.  And  with  these  was  the  long  bill  of 
Malmsey  Edwards,  consisting  of  one  hundred  folios, 
which  had  been  paid  in  the  course  of  seven  years  by 
instalments.  Beyond  this,  and  the  mortgage  on 
Fridd-bach,  there  was  no  other  evidence  whatever  of 
debt  against  Simeon  Hughes. 

Wynne  was  apparently  possessed  of  as  perfect 
a  knowledge  of  law  as  of  everything  else.  Grono 
put  implicit  confidence  in  all  he  said.  He  showed 
him  all  the  deeds  and  writings  of  the  property  ;  used 
the  utmost  apparent  candour  towards  him,  keeping 
only  from  him  what  seemed  his  idiotic  folly  at  the 
Welsh  Harp.  Of  this  he  breathed  not  a  syllable. 
A  team  of  horses,  he  said  to  himself,  should  not  draw 
that  secret  from  him,  nor  would  he  in  any  court,  be- 
fore any  judge  and  jury,  acknowledge  it  if  it  came 
before  him. 

Outwardly  things  were  going  on  as  usual  at 
Caergwyn ;  the  grass  was  ready  for  mowing,  the 
young  corn  was  vigorously  going  into  ear ;  the 
young  stock  were  turned  out  on  the  mountain ;  and 
the  first  talk  of  sheep- washing  and  shearing  was 
beginning,  when  strange,  sad  news  came  out  of 
Merionethshire. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


It  was  midsummer  day.  Blasting  was  taking 
place  at  noon,  as  was  customary  three  days  in  the 
week,  at  intervals  of  every  three  or  four  minutes, 
with  long  reverberations  amongst  the  mountains. 
Excepting  for  this,  the  air  was  profoundly  still;  a 
vast  infinitude  of  calm  sunshine. 

Although  scenery  of  the  most  glorious  description 
lay  all  around  this  little  mining  and  quarrying 
village,  yet  the  long  ascending  valley  in  which  it 
stood  could  boast  no  single  feature  of  beauty. 
Quarried  hill-sides,  hills  of  broken  stone,  the  refuse  of 
the  works,  and  which  were  growing  every  year  higher 
and  more  numerous,  disfigured  the  foreground  on 
either  hand;  tram-roads  ran  down  the  steep  hill- 
sides from  the  higher  levels ;  engines  for  the  stone 
and  slate-cutting  were  busily  at  work  here  and 
there;  long  lines  of  white-washed,  one-storeyed, 
thatched  cottages  of  an  older  date,  and  still  longer 
rows  of  more  modern  dwellings,  two-storeyed  and 
with  slate  roofs,  exceeding^  ugly  though  more 
comfortable,  showed  the  homes  of  the  quarry  men. 
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some  near  to  the  road,  others  again  perched  up  aloft 
at  various  heights  of  the  mountain,  the  whole  form- 
ing the  village  of  Pentre-Cwm.  There  was  nothing 
beautiful  or  picturesque  about  it ;  but  it  was  a 
flourishing  place  nevertheless,  a  sort  of  human 
bee-hive,  with  its  various  salient  points,  around 
which  the  aggregate  interests  collected.  There  was 
the  village  shop  and  the  public-house,  the  Quarry- 
man's  Arms,  but  chiefly,  and  standing  aloft  in  very 
ugly  baldness,  the  two  rival  chapels  of  the  two  sects 
of  Methodists,  for  as  yet  the  Church  of  England 
had  no  ground  on  which  to  set  its  foot,  and  the 
people  of  Pentre-Cwm  were  desperate  Dissenters. 
These  two  chapels  were  the  scenes  in  and  around 
which  polemical  battles  were  fought  between  the  two 
sects ;  each,  too,  had  its  school  and  its  preacher's 
house.  And,  for  the  credit  of  these  good,  zealous 
Welsh  Dissenters,  be  it  said  that  out  of  their  daily 
earnings  all  had  given  liberally  to  erect,  and  still 
gave  liberally  to  maintain,  these  chapels  and  their 
preachers  and  these  schools,  asking  no  help  and  no 
grants  of  money  from  the  rich,  but  believing  it  as 
much  their  privilege  to  support  their  ministers  as  to 
hear  the  gospel  from  their  lips. 

But  now  let  us  return  to  the  overseer's  pretty 
house,  around  which  on  this  calm  midsummer  day 
seems  to  rest  a  heavenly  peacefulness.  The  trees 
which  Godfrey  had  planted  during  his  residence, 
though  yet  small,  give  it  a  cheerful  aspect.  There 
are  plenty  of  roses,  and  dark  blue  fleur-de-lis,  and 
white  and  yellow  lilies  in  the  garden ;  and  over  the 
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house-porcb.  and  adjoining  parlour  window  hangs 
and  clusters  a  sweet-scented  honey-suckle.  Richard's 
wife  is  in-doors  looking  after  the  dinner,  which  is 
eaten  at  mid- day  in  this  simple  household,  at  the 
time  when  the  men  are  taking  theirs,  and  from  which 
E-ichard  comes  a  short  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
principal  quarry,  where  stands  the  overseer's  office. 
He  and  lanto  always  come  together. 

The  wife  from  within  scarcely  hears  the  loud 
report  of  the  blasting,  for  it  is  a  usual  sound ;  but 
Cadi-fychan,  who  is  outside  in  the  garden  watching 
the  bees  flying  in  and  out  of  a  couple  of  hives  which 
stand  at  the  house-end  under  a  picturesque  shed  of 
lanto's  making,  listens  to  the  loud  report,  then  to 
the  long  reverberation. 

How  lovely  is  that  young  Cadi-fychan  !  She  is 
like  an  opening  rose-bud,  with  her  golden  hair,  her 
perfectly  modelled  features,  her  innocent,  child- 
like expression.  Her  beauty  is  of  that  pure  character 
which  the  old  painters  express  in  the  girl-hood  of  the 
Virgin.  There  she  stands  in  the  summer  noon  before 
the  bee-hives,  watching  the  little  industrious  in- 
habitants as  she  listens  with  a  half- awed  attention  to 
the  near  thunder  of  the  explosions,  then  to  the  long 
echoes  which  follow,  taken  up  by  one  mountain  after 
another ;  then  the  momentary  lull,  and  again  the 
thundering  explosion  and  the  answering  echoes. 
Her  father  and  lanto  may  come  in  any  moment. 

There  had  now  been  for  some  time  deep  silence. 
The  blasting  was  over.     Then  was  heard  a  strange, 
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broken  explosion,  and  through  the  answering  echoes 
again  another  sound  like  the  dull  heavy  fall  of 
masses  of  stone.  It  came  from  the  large  quarry,  and 
she  wondered  what  it  meant,  and  turning  away  from 
the  bees  walked  toward  the  garden  gate  which 
opened  on  the  road  by  which  her  father  and  lanto 
would  come.  And  now  she  saw  people  running  to- 
wards the  quarry,  men  and  women  from  their  houses 
on  the  other  side  the  road ;  men  who  had  gone  to 
their  dinners  evidently  rushing  forth  in  the  alarm 
of  some  danger  which  they  instantly  understood. 

Accidents  to  life  and  limb  were  not  of  such  rare 
occurrence  in  these  works  but  that  the  girl  instantly 
interpreted  the  cause  of  this  excitement,  and  rushing 
in-doors,  pale  and  trembling  with  emotion,  she  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother !  something  has  happened 
at  the  quarry  !  " 

"  Nay  sure,  please  God ! "  said  Catherine  the 
elder,  and  trembled  all  over,  like  her  daughter, 
^'  please  God,  your  father  and  lanto  are  safe !  " 

She  had  always  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart  a  fear 
and  anxiety  for  these  two  men. 

There  was  a  surgeon  resident  at  Pentre-Cwm  by 
Godfrey  Butherford's  wise  and  humane  appointment, 
and  a  small  house,  fitted  up  with  beds  and  all  that 
was  necessary,  as  a  kind  of  hospital,  so  that  in  case 
of  accident  the  poor  sufferers  had  at  least  the  com- 
fort of  ready  and  adequate  attention  out  of  their 
small,  and  generally  crowded,  cottages.  Eichard's 
wife  knew  therefore  that  all  that  was  necessary  for 
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the  poor  injured  human  life  would  be  done  ;  still  no 
accident  ever  occurred  without  wringing  her  tender 
heart  and  calling  forth  all  her  sympathies. 

She  now  no  longer  expected  her  husband  and 
lanto  home  at  the  usual  time  for  dinner,  for  they  she 
knew  would  stay  and  render  all  possible  assistance. 

"  Please  God,  they  are  only  safe  themselves !  " 
she  repeated  under  her  breath,  and  taking  her  knit- 
ting sate  down  and  prayed  earnestly  that  Grod  would 
visit  with  His  love  and  mercy  such  as  were  now  in 
bitter  suffering  and  affliction. 

The  servant  who,  dinner  not  being  wanted,  ran  up 
the  road  to  ask  some  particulars,  did  not  come  back 
into  the  house.  She  could  not  if  they  had  given  her 
a  whole  year's  wages.  Cadi-fychan  wandered  about 
the  garden  and  stood  at  the  gate,  wishing  that  her 
father  and  lanto  would  come.  lanto  set  out  to  come, 
and  then  turned  back  to  the  quarry.  'No  tongue  could 
tell  the  woe  that  was  in  his  young  heart. 

Three  men,  more  or  less  injured,  had  already  been 
carried  away  to  the  hospital.  But  a  fourth  they  feared 
was  dead !  all  his  strong,  noble  life  crushed  out  of  him 
in  one  cruel  moment,  when,  rushing  forward,  regard- 
less of  his  own  danger  at  the  first  fall  of  stone  in  the 
last  imperfect  explosion,  and  when  the  cry  was  raised 
that  lanto  was  one  of  the  injured  men,  he  was  struck 
down  beneath  a  second  fall  of  rock  and  earth. 

In  an  instant  Godfrey  Rutherford  was  on  the  spot, 
and  soon  crowds  of  quarrymen  were  there  also,  but 
there  could  be  little  hope  of  his  life.  The  men,  lanto 
amongst  them,  soon  cleared  away  the  incumbent  mass^ 
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then  what  a  sorrow  it  was  to  behold  !  A  cry  went  up 
from  those  strong  men,  in  the  first  emotion  of  their 
pity,  which  was  heart-rending  to  hear,  for  all  loved 
the  overseer,  and  looked  up  to  him.  He  was  the  head 
of  everything  that  was  good  amongst  them ;  in  the 
chapel,  in  the  school,  or  their  evening  lectures.  In 
all  their  efforts  to  be  worthy  and  upright  men,  they 
had  only  to  follow  Eichard  Rowlands'  example.  This 
they  thought  of,  as  they  saw  him  prostrate,  in  his 
defaced,  familiar  clothing,  and  believed  that  he  was 
dead! 

It  was  in  the  great  agony  of  this  moment  that 
lanto,  wanting  the  comfort  of  those  he  loved,  ran 
along  the  road  homeward,  then  bethinking  himself 
what  his  grief  was,  rushed  as  suddenly  back  again. 

The  overseer's  wife  sate  knitting  and  praying  and 
wishing  her  husband  and  lanto  would  come,  till  she 
could  bear  the  suspense  no  longer. 

"  It  must  be  something  very  bad  !  "  she  said,  ''  or 
they  would  have  been  here  before  now !  " 

She  went  into  the  garden  to  Cadi-fychan,  and  the 
two  walked  up  the  road,  thinking  to  learn  what  had 
happened  at  the  nearest  quarryman's  house. 

Somebody  saw  them  coming,  and  ran  across  to  the 
fatal  quarry  and  told  it. 

^'  They  must  not  come !  "  shouted  Godfrey.  "Some- 
body must  stop  them  !  " 

But  nobody  moved.  "Who  would  dare  to  meet 
them  with  such  tidings  ? 

On  this  poor  lanto,  in  the  might  of  his  great  love, 
again  ran  out  on  the  road.    The  mother  and  daughter 
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were  within  a  few  hundred  paces.  lanto  sprang 
forward,  and  seizing  an  arm  of  each,  turned  them 
back. 

But  he  looked  so  pale  and  scared  that  they  were 
terrified. 

*'You  cannot  go  there,  mother!  You  cannot 
go !  "  exclaimed  he.  "  Three  are  carried  off  to  the 
hospital ! " 

"  And  where's  Eichard  ?  "  wildly  demanded  his 
wife,  forcibly  stopping  in  the  road. 

lanto  looked  at  her,  and  tried  to  speak,  but  the 
words  died  on  his  tongue. 

"  Where's  our  Richard  ?  "  again  she  asked. 

"  He's  soon  coming  home  !  "  said  the  poor  young 
fellow,  and  then,  almost  beside  himself  and  bursting 
into  uncontrollable  tears,  cried,  "  Oh  mother  !  mother ! 
God  help  us  !  " 

They  knew  the  worst.  But  Eichard's  wife  did 
not  faint,  neither  did  his  daughter.  The  wife  ran 
back  to  the  quarry ;  nobody  could  have  stayed  her 
now,  and  lanto  throwing  his  arms  round  the  girl  she 
clung  to  him,  and  wept  with  passionate  child's 
grief. 

Catherine  Rowlands,  passing  through  the  sorrow- 
ing crowd  and  no  one  daring  to  withhold  her,  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  by  the  corpse-like  body  of  her 
husband.  She  laid  her  hand  on  his  heart ;  she  laid 
her  cheek  to  his  lips,  and  believed  that  he  still  breath- 
ed. The  doctor,  who  had  been  fetched  away  from  the 
three  injured  men,  and  who  had  already  made  use  of 
all  the  restoratives  in  his  power,  believed  that  the 
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last  spark  of  life  was  extinct.  Not  so  Catherine,  and 
the  kind-hearted  doctor  was  willing  to  indulge  the 
hope.  A  mattress  therefore  was  brought  from  a 
neighbouring  cottage,  and  he  was  carefully  lifted  up- 
on it.  The  necessary  motion  of  lifting  him  roused  the 
half- extinguished  flame  of  life,  and  he  moaned  faint- 
ly. The  doctor  took  heart.  This  sign  of  conscious- 
ness, even  of  suffering,  was  like  God's  love  to  the 
poor  wife.  A  number  of  men  walking  carefully  in 
step,  so  as  not  to  jar  the  suffering  frame,  bore  him 
slowly  to  his  home,  and  laid  him  upon  his  bed,  again 
without  a  sign  of  life. 

But  he  was  not  dead.  Though  for  many  days 
and  nights  not  the  slightest  hope  was  entertained, 
still  the  feeble  spark  of  life  did  not  go  out. 

^'  If  he  live  it  will  be  a  miracle  !  "  said  the 
doctor. 

"  If  man  cannot  help  us,  yet  God  can  !  "  said  the 
poor  wife,  as  the  third  evening  came,  and  there  was 
no  change  from  which  new  hope  might  be  gathered, 
and  her  pious  soul  needed  that  united  family  prayer 
in  which  her  husband  had  hitherto  been  the  active 
spirit.  "But,  alas  !  the  family  altar  is  now  fallen,  and 
there  is  no  one  to  raise  it !  ^'  moaned  she. 

"  I  am  nothing  in  comparison  of  our  Richard,'' 
said  poor  lanto,  ''  but  with  God's  help  I  will  do  my 
best." 

They  knelt  down  in  the  room  where  Eichard  lay, 
and  such  a  spirit  of  prayer  came  over  the  young  man 
as  lifted  up  their  afflicted  hearts,  and  gave  them  new 
trust  and  faith  in  God. 
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From  that  niglit,  Evan  as  he  ought  now  to  be 
called,  officiated  at  the  little  family  altar  in  the  place 
of  Eichard,  and  nightly  wrestled,  as  it  were,  with  the 
angel  of  death,  and,  like  Jacob,  gained  the  yictory. 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  the  spark  of  life  re-awoke. 
The  physical  life  revived  in  the  shattered  frame,  and 
Evan's  spiritual  life  was  sanctified  to  the  higher  ser- 
vice both  of  God  and  his  dear  friends.  He  seemed 
all  at  once  to  be  a  grown-up,  earnest  man.  His  fa- 
ther's prayers  were  wholly  fulfilled  in  him. 

Bowlands'  accident  and  consequent  removal  from 
his  office  produced  a  great  change  in  Evan's  position 
at  the  quarry.  By  Godfrey  Rutherford's  desire,  he 
supplied  the  overseer's  place,  responsible  as  it  was, 
and  this  proof  of  confidence  in  his  ability  was  a 
gratifying  mark  of  respect  to  them  all. 

Godfrey  Eutherford  mostly  walked  down  in  the 
evening,  when  the  men  had  left  the  quarrj^,  to  inquire 
after  the  overseer,  if  he  had  not  seen  his  deputy 
through  the  day.  One  evening  therefore,  during  the 
long  anxiety  preceding  Richard's  convalescence,  he 
came  down.  Catherine  was  in  her  husband's  cham. 
ber,  but  Evan  and  Cadi-fychan  were  sitting  together 
in  the  porch ;  she  reading  a  lesson  to  him — for  he  was 
her  teacher. 

Godfrey  sate  down  with  them  and  talked  cheer- 
fully and  hopefully ;  for  whilst  there  was  life  there 
was  hope. 

"When  he  rose  to  leave,  the  j^oung  deputy-overseer 
walked  back  with  him  towards  his  own  home,  and 
now  the  prudent  Englishman  took  the  opportunity 
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of  speaking  to  him  on  a  subject  which  he  considered 
important,  and  all  the  more  so,  as  he  was  now  hold- 
ing a  post  of  trust,  in  which  his  undivided  mind  was 
necessary  ;  and  this,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  was 
the  attempt  to  regain  his  own  property. 

Poor  Evan  had  thought  very  little  of  this  all-en- 
grossing subject  since  the  accident. 

"  If  Caergwyn  were  proved  to  be  mine  at  this 
moment,"  he  said,  ''  I  could  not  rejoice  over  it ;  and 
if  it  were  gone  from  me  for  ever,  the  loss  would  be 
nothing  in  comparison  of  Eichard,  if  it  be  God's  will 
to  take  him  !  " 

The  employer  commended  this  state  of  feeling. 
He  had  adopted  the  belief  of  Simeon  Hughes  being  a 
bad  manager,  a  poor,  embarrassed  man,  and  had  never 
encouraged  the  attempt  to  regain  the  property. 

''  I  hope  you  will  quietly  give  it  up,"  he  therefore 
said.  ''  It  would  be  throwing  good  money  after  bad, 
and  your  mind  will  be  much  calmer  and  more  fitted 
for  your  work  without  this  contest  at  law." 

Evan  thought  that  probably  this  was  sound  ad- 
vice. But  then  he  remembered  how  determined 
Richard  Rowlands  was  to  prosecute  his  claim,  and 
whilst  he  was  lying  thus  in  his  helpless  state,  he  did 
not  like  to  run  counter  to  his  wishes.  His  mind,  on 
his  homeward  way,  was  tossed  to  and  fro  as  to  what 
was  best  to  do. 

It  was  quite  dusk  when  he  reached  the  house,  go- 
ing by  the  back  way,  as  had  been  his  wont,  when  re- 
turning from  his  work,  and  the  habit  of  which  he 
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tad  not  given  up,  though,  now  overseer.  As  tie  ap- 
proached the  door  he  perceived  a  tall  woman  stand- 
ing, as  if  waiting  for  him.  She  wore  a  long  dark 
cloak,  and  a  high  black  hat,  over  a  white  linen  cap, 
like  an  ordinary '  Welsh  woman,  but  a  pack,  carried 
on  her  shoulders  under  her  cloak,  gave  a  singular 
effect  to  her  figure. 

"  You  are  Evan  Hughes,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  en- 
tirely strange  to  him,  as  he  came  up. 

"  Yes,  sure,"  he  replied,  endeavouring  in  vain  to 
recognize  the  face,  "  but  I  do  not  know  you." 

"  No,  indeed  !  "  she  said,  "  not  likely.  But  you 
may  have  heard  of  the  Bible-selling  woman  down  in 
South  Wales  !     I  am  she." 

"  Yes,  sure  !  "  returned  he,  speaking  cheerfully, 
"  we  read  of  her  in  the  Magazine.  Our  good  Richard 
Rowlands  often  wished  she  would  come  here.  You 
are  heartily  welcome  !  "  said  he,  opening  the  kitchen 
door,  and,  leading  the  way  to  the  parlour,  took  her  in. 
Then  going  softly  up-stairs  to  the  chamber  where 
Richard  lay,  said  to  his  wife, 

"  Mother,  here  is  the  good  Bible-selling  woman 
from  South  Wales.     She  must  stop  all  night." 

Catherine  came  down.  Supper  was  waiting  for 
Evan,  and  they  all  took  their  seats  at  the  table,  after 
the  guest,  who  was  kindly  welcomed  by  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  had  slipped  the  pack  from  her  shoulders 
by  unbuckling  a  strap  in  front. 

Yery  little  was  said  during  the  meal.  They  had 
read  of  this  woman  in  the  Magazine,  and  knew  that 
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she  was  remarkable  for  her  silence  and  abstinence. 
Some  great  sorrow  and  repentance  for  sin  had  led  to 
this  life,  and  they  respected  her  peculiarities. 

Before  the  little  household  retired  for  the  night, 
Evan,  as  usual,  performed  family  worship,  closing  it 
by  extempore  prayer  ;  but  not  this  night  in  Richard's 
room.  "Why  Evan  prayed  as  he  did  for  this  stranger 
under  their  roof,  who  can  tell  ?   He  could  not. 

"  The  words  were  given  me,"  he  said,  speaking  of 
it  the  next  morning  to  Richard's  wife.  ''  I  felt  my 
heart  drawn  towards  her  with  an  inflowing  of 
prayer." 

Catherine,  with  a  sense  of  what  was  fitting  to  an 
honoured  guest,  asked  to  take  her  to  her  chamber. 

*'  I  shall  not  need  a  bed  here.  I  am  going  for- 
ward when  I  have  done  my  business  with  this  young 
man  ;  "  and  so  saying,  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 
"  But  before  we  part,"  said  she,  addressing  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  "  let  me  ask  God  Almighty  to  bless 
thee  and  thine." 

The  little  household  again  knelt  down,  full  of  holy 
awe  from  what  they  had  read  of  this  remarkable  wo- 
man, who  prayed  for  blessings  upon  them,  and  for  pro- 
longed days  for  him  who  now  lay  on  the  bed  of  lan- 
guishing, and  who  had  been  as  a  father  to  the 
fatherless  lad  Evan,  for  blessings  upon  his  wife  and 
his  child. 

It  was  a  short,  emphatic  prayer  and  blessing. 
Then  rising,  she  took  a  beautiful,  and  even  costly 
Bible  from  her  pack,  and  putting  it  in  the  hands  of 
Cadi-fychan  said, — 
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''  I  have  brought  this  for  thee ;  and  may  God  Al- 
mighty make  thee  like  the  holy  women  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  most  like  Mary,  the  mother  of  the  Lord — 
in  all  things  but  in  her  sorrow  !  '* 

The  young  girl  and  her  mother  went  out  wonder- 
ing, and  Evan  remained. 

"  My  son  !  "  she  said,  laying  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder.  He  thought  it  was  her  scriptural  mode  of 
expression,  and  was  not  surprised  ;  but  she  continued, 
"  Thou  knowest  me  not ;  but  I  am  thy  mother, — the 
mother  who  bore  thee — the  mother  who  deserted  thee ! " 

So  saying,  she  burst  into  tears,  threw  her  arms 
round  him,  caught  him  to  her  breast,  and  kissed  him. 

He  was  greatly  excited,  and  also  wept.  She  now 
continued, — 

"  My  child,  my  Evan  !  The  love  that  was  thy  due 
was  born  into  my  heart  in  the  hour  of  my  regenera- 
tion. It  was  God's  gift  to  me,  the  seal  of  His  forgive- 
ness, and  as  such  I  accepted  it.  But  thou  didst  not 
outwardly  need  it ;  they,  who  were  more  worthy  than 
I,  had  become  as  parents  to  thee.  I  laid  it  upon 
God's  altar  in  my  heart,  as  a  sacrifice.  But  never  has 
day  opened  or  day  closed  without  prayers  ascending 
thence  for  thee  and  thy  friends." 

'^  Mother,"  said  Evan,  in  the  emotion  which  her 
words  called  forth ;  but  it  seemed  so  strange  to  apply 
this  dear  expression,  which  he  had  appropriated  only 
to  Richard's  wife,  to  another,  that  he  stopped  short 
as  if  forgetting  what  he  was  going  to  say.  It  was 
enough,  however.  The  poor  stricken  woman  again 
burst  into  tears  at  this  acknowledgment  from  his  lips. 
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caught  him  again  in  her  arms,  kissed  him,  and  wept 
over  him. 

They  sate  down  together,  she  still  holding  his 
hand,  and  gazing  tenderly  into  his  face. 

"  Thou  art  the  image  of  thy  father,  my  Evan,'* 
she  said,  "  and  thou  hast,  like  him,  the  gift  of  prayer. 
He  was  a  good  man." 

At  once  his  tongue  seemed  loosed.  "  My  father 
was  indeed  a  good  man,"  he  said,  "  I  remember  well 
how  good  he  was,  and  how  he  prayed  for  us  all — " 

"Did  he  pray  for  thy  mother,  my  Evan?"  she 
asked. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  that  he  did  !  I  was  but  young  when 
he  died,  but  I  know  now  that  he  prayed  for  thee 


"  Thy  father's  good  name  has  been  cruelly  ma- 
ligned," she  said,  now  speaking  more  calmly.  "  The 
trust  which  he  confided  to  Grono  Yaughan  has  been 
abused.  That  man  is  a  robber  of  the  orphan,  a  liar, 
a  perjured  thief !  Thou  must  claim  thy  birthright, 
my  son ;  God  will  punish  the  unjust  steward,  will 
call  him  to  account.  Thy  father's  Will  was  a  true 
Will ;  that  Deed  of  Gift  by  which  Yaughan  holds  the 
property  was  obtained  by  fraud  from  the  dying  man." 

^'So  Laura  says,  and  so  we  all  believe,"  returned 
Evan  ;  "  but  Mr  Eutherford,  and  even  the  lawyer  in 
London,  whom  Laura's  husband  has  appointed,  doubt 
whether  my  right  can  be  established.  We  have  no 
evidence ;  we  cannot  prove  that  Grono  Yaughan  is  a 
villain,  however  much  we  may  think  him  so." 

"  I  will  prove  it  for  thee,  my  lad !  "    said  she, 
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''  God  has  given  me  the  power  over  thy  enemy  !  Thy 
mother  has  been  waiting  for  these  seven  years  for  this 
day/'  and  so  saying,  she  drew  forth  a  strong  leather 
pocket-book,  from  which  she  took  the  important  do- 
cument, which  Grono  Yaughan  had  signed  at  the 
Welsh  Harp.  She  opened  it,  placed  it  in  her  son's 
hand,  then  taking  up  the  one  candle  which  had  been 
left  for  their  use,  she  held  it  towards  him  that  he 
might  the  better  read  it. 

He  read  it  with  strange  surprise,  then  said,  as 
well  he  might,  "I  don't  understand  it." 

She  explained  to  him  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  obtained.  But  still  many 
things  were  dark  to  his  conscientious  mind.  How 
had  she  gained  possession  of  the  missing  deeds,  the 
recovery  of  which  he  so  well  remembered  established 
his  claim  at  the  trial  ?  But  he  did  not  ask.  He  was 
silent,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  she  might  be  insane, 
and  this  some  delusion  of  her  fancy ;  then  he  remem- 
bered that  she  was  the  saint-like  wraig  syn  gertJm 
Biblau,  who  was  doing  such  a  great  work  for  the  Lord 
in  South  Wales.  He  was  perplexed.  Only  this  very 
evening  he  was  ready  to  give  up  the  struggle  by  the 
advice  of  his  employer,  and  now  here  was  this  strange 
woman  bringing  him,  as  she  said,  the  certain  means 
of  re-establishing  his  father's  good  name  and  win- 
ning back  to  himself  his  birthright. 

"  Thou  must  place  this,^'  she  said,  taking  it  from 
his  hand  and  enclosing  it  again  in  the  strong  leathern 
case,  "  in  the  hands  of  the  lawyer.  He  will  know  its 
worth,  if  thou  do  not.'^ 
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"  Thou  art  not  earnest  about  it,  my  lad,"  added 
she,  in  sorrowful  disappointment  of  its  effect  upon  her 
son. 

"  If  this  accident  had  not  happened,"  said  Evan, 
''then  Richard  Rowlands  would  have  known  what  to 
do.  He  was  always  for  going  to  law,  and  getting 
back  the  property.  He  and  I  of  late  scarcely  talked 
of  anything  else, — but  now,  if  he  never  recovers — " 
he  did  not  finish  what  he  intended  to  say,  but  laid  his 
head  upon  the  table  on  his  folded  arms  and  wept. 

She  saw  what  these  people  had  become  to  him. 
She,  his  long-lost  mother,  given  back  to  him,  and 
bringing  to  him  the  means  of  regaining  a  considerable 
property,  was  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  great  sor- 
row of  this  man^s  probable  death.  She  was  again 
eating  the  bitter  apples  of  Sodom.  But  she  was  not 
angry,  only  sorrowful,  very  sorrowful.  It  was  long 
since  she  had  felt  a  sorrow  like  this,  of  again  meeting 
with  her  son,  meeting,  but  not  being  united  with  him. 

They  sat  for  a  considerable  time  in  silence.  Then 
all  at  once  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  young 
man's  thoughts,  and  the  little  document  acquired  its 
full  interest  and  value.  If  it  would  really  establish 
his  father's  good  name,  if  it  would  really  prove  that 
his  life  had  not  been  a  lie,  that  he  really  had  property 
to  leave,  that  his  Will  was  just  and  true,  then  Caer- 
gwyn  was  his  rightful  birth-right ;  and  this  was  what 
Richard  always  maintained.  Therefore,  how  could 
he  say  but  that  it  was  God^s  will  to  see  justice  done 
by  this  means  to  his  dead  father  ? 

In  this  new  view  of  the  case  Evan  sat  with  his 
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mother  till  long  past  midnight  talking  the  subject 
over.  And  not  onlj^  that,  but  much  more  ;  she  seek- 
ing to  put  into  this  one  interview  all  the  life-long 
neglected  duty  and  love  which  she  owed  to  her  only- 
child.  What  an  outpouring  of  exhortation,  blessing, 
and  maternal  endearment  it  was  !  She  woidd  not  go  to 
bed,  and  poor  Evan,  half  overcome  with  excitement 
and  weariness,  once  or  twice  fell  asleep,  when  she 
folded  him  to  her  breast,  softly  kissed  him,  and  so 
held  him  till  he  again  awoke. 

With  the  early  dawn  she  arose,  and  refusing  any 
further  refreshment,  and  resuming  her  pack,  which 
she  would  not  allow  her  son  to  carry,  she  left  the 
house  and  turned  her  face  again  towards  South  Wales, 
he  accompanying  her  several  miles. 

"  Thou  wilt  come  again  and  see  me,  mother,  when 
Caergwyn  is  mine  ?  "  he  said,  as  they  stood  together, 
face  to  face,  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  and  were  about 
to  part. 

"No,  my  son  ! '^  she  replied,  "unless  it  be  the 
Lord^s  command  I  shall  never  again  set  my  foot  in 
!North  Wales.  There  began  my  sin  and  my  sorrow, 
nor  had  I  now  come  but  for  thee.  I  will  go  to  Lon- 
don and  see  the  lawyer,  if  it  will  help  thy  cause,  but 
here,  I  come  not  again.  I  have  seen  thee,  that  is 
enough.  Thou  art  with  those  who  love  thee,  and 
who  are  sufficient  for  thee.  When  we  meet  before 
the  Throne  of  God  there  will  be  no  need  for  us  to 
part  again !  '^ 

The  son  was  deeply  affected.  "  But  if  thou  art 
poor,  or  sick,  or  in  trouble,  let  me  know  where  thou 
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art,  and  I  will  come  to  thee.  I  can  be  a  son  to  thee, 
and  not  fail  in  duty  to  the  others."  This  he  said  be- 
cause he  saw  that  she  believed  he  loved  them  better 
than  he  could  love  her. 

"  I  have  many  friends  throughout  South  Wales," 
she  said  cheerfully,  "  who  will  not  let  the  old  Bible- 
selling  woman  lack  anything.  But  if  I  am  wanted 
to  help  thee,  write  to  me  at  the  Wesley  an  chapel  at 
Merthyr  Tydvil ;  my  friends  there  will  forward  thy 
letter  to  me.  Now  farewell !  and  maj^  Grod  Almighty, 
the  Father  of  our  mercies,  bless  thee,  and  they  w^ho 
have  been  as  father  and  mother  to  thee,  and  the  little 
lass!'' 

She  kissed  him ;  and  with  her  countenance  rigidly 
set  as  for  the  performance  of  duty,  turned  round  and 
began  her  march  forward,  without  once  looking  back. 
Evan  stood  and  watched  her,  till  she  was  out  of  sight. 
His  heart  yearned  towards  her,  and  he  was  about  to 
run  after  her  and  once  more  bid  her  farewell ;  but  he 
restrained  himself.  When  her  tall  figure,  slightly 
bending  under  her  pack,  was  out  of  sight,  he  turned 
and  hastily  retraced  his  steps  to  Pentre-Cwm,  know- 
ing that  Richard's  wife  and  little  daughter  would  be 
looking  out  for  him  and  wondering  at  his  absence. 
!N^or  could  he  help  acknowledging  to  himself  that  he 
was  more  akin  to  them  than  to  his  new-found  mother, 
even  though  she  were  the  sacred  and  almost  apostolic 
toraig  syn  gerthu  Bihlau. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


The  report  of  Richard  Rowlands's  accident  which 
reached  Caergwyn  as  his  death  caused  no  'sorrow 
there.  The  removal  of  such  a  determined  adherent 
and  supporter  of  Evan  Hughes  was,  in  fact,  a  great  re- 
lief. Swinburn  in  Russia,  it  was  believed,  would  take 
no  step  in  the  business  unprompted  by  this  inveterate 
Welshman.  Evan  would  be  powerless  without  Row- 
lands. Grono  therefore  cast  off  his  trouble  all  at  once, 
ate  and  drank,  and  was  merry. 

In  a  few  days  the  real  case  was  known.  Row- 
lands was  severely  injured,  but  his  life  was  not  de- 
spaired of ;  and  then  a  reaction  took  place,  and  with  it 
came  a  great  deal  of  discomfort  and  anxiety  in-doors. 
But  without,  the  summer  smiled,  the  sheep  were 
washed  and  shorn,  and  the  hay-making  began. 

Some  considerable  sums  of  money  which  Grono 
had  out  on  mortgage  having  been  paid  in  at  mid- 
summer, according  to  Wynne's  advice,  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  coming  law- suit,  must  now,  he  said,  be 
deposited  in  the  bank ;  hence  he  went  one  day  to  Caer- 
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narvon,  and  when  there,  looked  in  at  the  lawyer's 
ofhce,  no  tidings  having  been  heard  from  him  since 
the  reported  death  of  Rowlands. 

He  found  Malmsey  Edwards  at  that  moment 
writing  to  his  client.  All  at  once  it  appeared  that 
new  energy  and  determination  had  come  into  the 
plaintiff's  cause.  His  lawyer  began  to  assume  a  differ- 
ent tone  ;  something  evidently  had  occurred  to  infuse 
new  hope  and  confidence  into  their  minds.  The 
Caernarvon  lawyer  was  therefore  anxious  to  know  if 
his  client  could  throw  any  light  on  the  subject,  or 
give  a  guess  as  to  the  cause  of  this  marked  change  in 
their  tone. 

"  I  should  not  like  us  to  be  blown  up  by  a  concealed 
mine  such  as  we  fortunately  possessed  in  the  Caer- 
gwyn  trial,"  said  Edwards;  "and,  to  tell  yon  the  truth, 
Dr  Wynne,  for  I  know  I  may  speak  candidly  to  you, 
I  have  often  been  half  inclined  to  suspect  that  there  is 
something  yet  that  I  know  nothing  about.  This  is  not 
fair  ;  a  client  should  have  no  secrets  from  his  lawyer. 

"You  must  sift  everything  to  the  bottom,  Dr 
Wynne,"  added  the  lawyer  before  they  parted.  "  Ee- 
member  all  confidence  is  sacred  with  me.  I  left  as 
good  a  cause  as  man  could  wish  with  Yaughan  after 
the  Caergwyn  trial,  and  I  can't  have  it  spoiled  now 
with  any  under-hand  concealments.  I'm  sorry 
Yauo-han's  health  is  so  bad  that  he  can't  come  over 
to  see  me,  else  I  would  get  it  out  of  him  ;  but  I'll  send 
oyer  my  confidential  clerk  any  day  that  you'll  let  me 
know,  if  he  can  be  of  any  help  to  you." 
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"Wynne  thanked  the  lawyer,  but  declined  any 
assistance. 

The  manner  in  which  Grono  received  the  news 
of  the  increased  activity  of  the  adverse  party  con- 
vinced Wynne  that  Malmsey  Edwards's  suspicions 
were  right ;  there  was  some  secret  flaw  or  weakness 
in  his  cause  of  which  Grono  was  well  aware,  and  the 
intelligence  now  sent  by  his  lawyer  did  not  so  much 
surprise  as  terrify  him.  Wynne  watched  him  as 
narrowly  as  the  cruel  anatomist  his  subject  in  a  case 
of  vivisection. 

Again  he  was  prostrated  and  too  ill  to  leave  his 
bed,  whilst  his  frightfully  sleepless  nights  reminded 
Nesta  of  her  mother's  death-bed.  Frequently  he 
thought  that  Simeon  Hughes  was  in  the  room,  some- 
times Susannah  Morgan,  and  it  was  observed  by  the 
ever-watchful  Wynne  that  on  one  such  occasion  he 
sprung  up  in  his  bed,  and  with  a  repellant  motion  of 
his  hand  exclaimed  : 

"  I  never  signed  it !  It  is  a  lie.  I  never  signed 
it !  Before  God  Almighty  himself  I  will  never  con- 
fess to  having  signed  it !  " 

Nesta,  sorely  frightened,  believed  it  raving  deli- 
rium. But  her  husband  seated  at  the  bed-side  asked 
calmly  what  he  meant  ?  and  what  it  was  that  he  had 
never  signed  ?  " 

Yaughan  however  was  not  so  completely  subjected 
by  the  terrific  images  which  his  troubled  conscience 
called  forth  as  not  to  dread  still  more  the  betrayal 
of  himself,  and  at  Wynne's  questions  recovered  his 
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entire  wariness.  He  would  acknowledge  nothing 
but  a  dream  in  which  he  had  been  troubled  by  Su- 
sannah Morgan  and  her  paramour  Nye. 

"Wynne  gave  him  composing  draughts  every 
night ;  but  he  slept  no  better,  nor  did  the  medicines 
administered  in  the  day  ease  the  pains  of  which  he 
now  complained.  Yet  he  had  great  faith  in  "Wynne 
as  his  doctor.     And  a  few  weeks  passed  on. 

Megan  and  her  husband  came  now  almost  daily. 
"Not  that  the  rector  sought  to  give  him  spiritual  com- 
fort, nor  did  the  sick  man  desire  it ;  but  because 
they  wanted  him  to  make  his  Will.  They  were  in- 
creasingly jealous  and  suspicious  of  "Wynne,  more 
especially  as  so  much  money  out  at  mortgage  had  been 
called  in.  This,  as  was  sure  to  be  the  case,  was  much 
talked  off,  but  "W5mne  avowed  with  an  air  of  apparent 
candour  that  this  money  was  prepared  to  meet  the 
exigences  of  the  lawsuit ;  his  father-in-law  being  de- 
termined to  spare  no  cost  in  establishing  his  own 
rights  and  in  crushing  his  opponent ;  and  Grono, 
when  hitherto  appealed  to  on  this  subject,  had  said 
the  same. 

Grono  himself  had  never  made  his  "Will,  and  An- 
thony Wichelo,  now  roused  into  irritable  suspicion  as 
regarded  his  own  interests,  was  very  urgent  that  this 
should  be  done.  To  hint  even  at  such  a  thing  "Wynne 
said  might  be  death  to  his  patient,  and  as  his  phy- 
sician he  forbade  it;  but  Anthony  would  not  be 
turned  from  his  point,  and  his  wife  was  equally  deter- 
mined. 

"  Do  it  at  your  peril !  "  said  W^ynne. 
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Nesta  thought  that  her  sister  and  her  husband 
were  right,  and  Anthony  therefore  very  humbly  sug- 
gested to  his  father-in-law  that  this  important  duty 
should  be  performed. 

Gfrono  sprang  up  in  his  bed  and  swore  that  he  was 
not  going  to  die. 

"  Who  says  I  am  going  to  die?"  furiously  demand- 
ed he.    "  If  it's  Wynne  111  never  see  his  face  again  !  " 

Nothing  would  now  keep  him  in  bed.  He  got  up, 
dressed  himself,  and  even  walked  out  of  the  house,  de- 
claring that  he  was  as  well  as  ever.  The  next  day  he 
was  partially  paralyzed. 

Whilst  this  sad  state  of  things  prevails  at  Caer- 
gwyn  our  friends  at  Pentre-Cwm  are  rejoicing  in  the 
gradual  recovery  of  Hichard  Rowlands  ;  for  the  mira- 
cle which  the  doctor  had  declared  would  be  required 
to  effect  this  had  apparently  been  granted.  AH  anxiety 
was  now  over,  and  Rowlands  was  once  more  classed 
amongst  the  living.  His  nearness  to  death  and  his 
resurrection,  as  it  were,  to  life  was  a  topic  on  which 
the  two  rival  chapels  could  agree  to  sympathize ;  and 
as  the  congregations  of  both  had  offered  up  prayers 
for  his  restoration,  so  now  that  those  prayers  had 
been  heard  they  both  gave  thanks. 

As  soon  as  the  invalid  was  able  to  bear  it,  he  was 
told  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  Evan^s 
prospects,  from  the  unexpected  revelations  of  his  own 
mother,  and  the  fact  that  she  was  the  remarkable 
wraig  syn  gerthu  Biblau  was  no  less  surprising  and 
satisfactory.  All  this  news  seemed  to  do  Rowlands 
more  good  than  physic. 
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"  I  shall  be  on  my  legs  again  before  many  weeks 
are  over  !  "  he  said,  and  of  a  truth  so  he  was.  Yet  the 
thin,  pale  man,  moving  step  by  step  with  his  crutches, 
did  not  present  a  very  exhilarating  spectacle.  He 
however  had  no  drawback ;  his  habitual  temperance 
and  good  life  made  his  convalescent  progress  sure,  and 
when  the  all-important  October  came,  he  said,  "  With 
God's  blessing  I  shall  soon  be  a  strong  and  in  every 
way  a  capable  man  again  \" 

From  the  time  of  Grono  Yaughan's  paralytic 
seizure  the  control  of  everything  fell  into  Wynne's 
hands.  He  sold  the  wool  at  a  good  price  ;  and,  to  the 
alarm  of  the  Wichelos,  a  great  number  of  horses  which 
were  kept  on  the  hills  near  Llanrwst,  and  which  were 
very  valuable,  together  with  a  quantity  of  young  stock, 
and  even  the  corn  and  hay  which  was  stacked  and 
housed  at  Glanrafon.  Again  the  rector  and  his  wife 
sought  an  interview  with  their  father,  but  he  would 
not  see  them.  Nobody  saw  him  but  Nesta  and  her 
husband. 

Night  and  morning  he  took  the  composing 
draughts,  and  swore  at  his  physician  because  he  did 
not  regain  his  health  nor  yet  the  full  use  of  his 
limbs. 

At  the  beginning  of  October  Wynne  went  again 
to  Caernarvon,  as  he  said  to  ascertain  what  the  lawyer 
was  doing.  Poor,  miserable,  befooled  Grono  Yaugh- 
an !  He  had  no  idea  that  other  than  a  good  son-in- 
law's  willingness  to  serve  his  interests  led  him  to 
Caernarvon  !  The  truth  however  came  to  him  during 
Wynne's  absence,  in  an  anonymous  letter,  which  in- 
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formed  him  that  Wynne  was  raising  money  for  his 
own  purposes,  and  that  the  horses,  the  young  stock, 
and  the  corn  and  hay  of  the  former  year,  were  sold, 
and  that  the  large  amount  of  money  drawn  in  from, 
mortgages  had  never  been  paid  into  the  bank  ! 

It  was  Anthony  Wichelo  who  wrote  the  letter, 
and  he  told  the  entire  truth. 

The  surprise,  the  consternation,  and  rage  of  Grono 
cannot  be  conceived.  Wynne  came  in  an  hour  or  two 
afterwards,  bland  as  a  summer's  day,  and  full  of  suave 
solicitude  after  his  health.  The  scene  that  ensued 
was  frightful. 

"Be  calm  !  "  said  the  physician,  "  or  you  will  be 
a  dead  man !  '* 

Grono  compelled  himself  outwardly  to  be  calm  ; 
but  not  the  less  raged  a  deadly  combat  of  passion 
within.  He  swore  that  from  this  day  forward  he 
would  manage  his  own  affairs.  Wynne  brought  the 
sick  infuriate  a  small  draught  in  a  tea-cup. 

"  Drink  this,"  he  said,  "  and  you  will  be  better. 
We  will  talk  over  these  things  to-morrow." 

Grono  swallowed  the  draught,  which  seemed  like 
innocent  water,  and  sate  in  his  arm-chair  with  his 
elbows  pressed  on  the  arms  and  his  hollow  eyes  fixed 
on  the  floor.  He  was  striving  to  keep  calm  that  he 
might  not  die,  and  he  was  afraid  of  looking  up  lest  he 
should,  as  he  believed,  go  off  into  delirium,  and  see  the 
spectre  of  Simeon  Hughes,  or  Susannah  Morgan  with 
her  accursed  paper.  He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  he 
was  terrible  to  look  at.  Nesta,  frightened  and  spirit- 
broken,  seated  herself  near  him ;   never  taking  her 
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eyes  from  him,  and  her  heart  growing  sadder  and 
sadder. 

After  tea,  when  darkness  was  coming  on,  he 
suddenly  looked  up,  and  said  in  a  wild,  frightened 
voice  that  he  was  very  ill,  and  would  go  to  bed.  Here 
a  dead  sleep  fell  upon  him.  Nesta  sate  by  his  bed- 
side. Her  husband  was  in  his  dressing-room  ;  he  had 
been  there  ever  since  he  gave  her  father  the  draught 
and  she  would  not  go  to  him. 

Towards  midnight  Grono  started  up,  uttering  the 
most  horrible  cries  of  being  murdered,  of  having  been 
poisoned  ! 

I  cannot  write  what  followed. 

I  cannot  give  the  terrors  of  his  now  awakened 
conscience  ;  the  confession  of  his  guilty  life ;  all 
his  crimes  avowed  in  the  hope  of  mercy,  shrieked 
forth  through  the  midnight  house  in  the  hearing  of 
Eneas,  and  the  other  man,  and  woman  servant ;  the 
curses,  the  wild,  despairing  cries  for  pardon,  and  the 
sense  of  coming  and  surrounding  damnation,  and  then 
again  the  terrified  confession  ;  the  pleadings  with  his 
daughter  to  see  justice  done  to  Simeon  Hughes's 
children ;  to  be  a  beggar  on  earth  herself  only  to  save 
him  from  eternal  damnation  and  misery !  And  she 
promised  him,  in  the  hope  of  giving  him  peace  ;  but 
peace  did  not  come,  and  his  last  words  were  blas- 
phemous despair. 

Christmas  Evans  in  his  most  terrific  inspiration 
never  conceived  a  death-bed  like  this. 

Nesta  in  her  agony  of  misery  and  terror  did  not 
fly  to  seek  her  husband.     Not  until  the  unhappy, 
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terrified,  sin-blackened,  and  deformed  spirit  had 
departed  in  the  darkness  of  that  October  morning 
did  she  go  to  his  room,-^and.  he  was  not  there.  He 
was  not  in  the  house;  and  then  she  learned  from 
Eneas  that  soon  after  midnight  he  had  taken  the 
horse  and  gig  and  gone,  as  he  said,  for  another 
doctor.     But  neither  he  nor  the  doctor  came. 

The  awful  assertion  of  the  dying  man,  that  he 
had  been  poisoned,  and  his  confession,  amid  his  cries 
for  mercy  and  pardon,  that  Caergwyn  was  not  his 
own,  that  Simeon  Hughes's  "Will  was  a  just  Will, 
and  that  he  himself  had  robbed  and  betrayed  the 
orphans,  flew  right  and  left,  like  wild-fire,  the  next 
morning,  with  the  news  of  his  death,  through  Dol-y- 
maenan,  and  brought  the  rector  and  his  wife,  almost 
beside  themselves,  down  to  Caergwyn.  The  corpse 
lay  stark  and  terrible  to  look  at,  the  rage  and  terror, 
amidst  which  the  spirit  had  departed,  still  stamped 
upon  the  countenance.  Nesta  was  almost  as  impas- 
sive as  the  corpse  itself,  and  her  sister  and  her  husband 
were  bitter  in  their  language  towards  her.  That 
"Wynne  was  gone  was  the  strongest  accusation 
against  him  ;  he  had  taken  with  him  all  his  strange 
instruments  of  death,  all  his  medicines,  as  Anthony 
believed  them,  his  poisons,  as  his  wife  knew  them 
to  be.  Most  of  his  other  belongings  had  also  been 
removed  in  the  night,  or  even  before-hand,  evidently 
in  preparation  for  this  flight.  Nesta  made  this  dis- 
covery before  Megan  and  her  husband  entered  the 
house,  but  she  was  now  too  much  paralyzed,  as  it  were, 
by  this  terrible  misery  to  feel  anything  acutely.   The 
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fury  of  Anthony  and  his  wife  made  no  impression 
upon  her  ;  she  had  passed  in  a  few  hours  through 
such  a  consummation  of  intense  suffering  that  every 
sense  was  deadened  by  it. 

But  Anthony  was  roused  into  an  activity  which 
could  leave  no  reproach  against  him  for  neglect  of 
his  interests.  He  took  possession  of  everything. 
Examined  the  dead  man's  large  upright  desk  through 
and  through,  emptying  every  drawer  and  compart- 
ment for  money.  But  Wynne  had  been  there  probably 
before  him,  for  money  there  was  none.  He  however 
took  possession  of  all  the  deeds  and  writings  belonging 
to  Caergwyn  and  the  other  property,  and  not  willing 
to  leave  them  even  in  the  house  lest  Wynne  might 
return  and  seize  upon  them,  carried  them  up  to  the 
rectory,  and  then  set  off  to  Caernarvon  to  communi- 
cate with  the  lawyer  and  take  all  necessary  steps  in 
this  frightful  conjunction  of  affairs. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  horse  and  gig  were 
brought  back  from  Conway  by  a  man  from  the  inn 
where  they  had  been  left ;  but  without  any  intelli- 
gence of  Wynne. 

Wynne's  flight  and  the  suspicion  of  murder  which 
was  everywhere  current  led  to  a  coroner's  inquest 
and  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body.  But 
nothing  could  be  proved  to  establish  the  fact  of  mur- 
der. He  might  have  died,  it  was  said,  by  some  subtle 
kind  of  poison,  administered  for  a  length  of  time 
in  small  doses,  which  had  produced  paralysis,  and 
finally  death  might  have  been  expedited  by  an 
increased  dose  ;   but  no  trace  of  any  known  poison 
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could  be  detected.  Nesta  concealed  in  her  deep  silence 
the  awful  conviction  that  of  a  truth  it  was  so. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  arrived,  but  nothing  had 
yet  been  heard  of  Wynne.  Some  people  said  he  had 
committed  suicide,  and  the  Lavan  sands  were  even 
searched  for  his  body.  People  wondered  that  his  wife 
instituted  no  active  inquiries  after  him.  But  appar- 
ently she  took  interest  in  nothing ;  and  it  began  to  be 
rumoured  that  her  brain  was  crazad.  Her  sister  said 
so  ;  for  she  would  sit  for  hours  the  day  through, 
unmoved ;  and  when  her  mourning  was  given  her  to 
put  on,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  she  looked  at  it  as 
if  not  comprehending  what  it  meant,  and  joined  the 
funeral  company  in  her  every-day  dress. 

'No  message  ever  came  from  Wynne.  It  was 
ascertained  from  the  amount  of  monies  called  in  and 
other  sums  that  he  had  possessed  himself  of,  that  he 
carried  away  with  him  about  four  thousand  pounds. 
He  was  traced  to  Liverpool,  whence  he  had  sailed  for 
America.  But  the  ship  in  which  he  embarked  with 
his  ill-gotten  spoil,  his  cruel  weapons,  and  his  subtle 
poisons,  never  reached  its  port.  Somewhere  in  mid- 
ocean  it  perished.  Other  Jonases,  it  might  be,  were 
on  board,  but  assuredly  he  himself  was  sufficient. 

Wichelo,  who  was  determined  to  keep  possession 
of  the  property,  placed  all  the  writings  in  Malmsey 
Edwards's  hands,  but  that  lawyer  was  too  deep  to 
undertake  the  cause  in  its  present  condition  ;  besides 
which,  this  client  had  no  money. 

There  was  indeed  no  ground  for  a  trial.  Grono 
Yaughan's  dying  confession,  sworn  to  by  the  servants 
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of  Caergwyn  and  confirmed  by  his  former  confession 
at  the  Welsh  Harp,  of  which  the  Bible-selling 
woman  made  affidavit  in  London ;  Simeon  Hughes's 
yet  unproved  Will ;  and  the  confession,  also  on  oath, 
of  the  lawyer's  clerk,  then  on  his  death-bed,  who  had 
allowed  himself  for  a  bribe  from  Vaughan  to  be  a 
party  to  the  fraudulent  deed  of  transfer, — all  estab- 
lished the  claims  of  Evan  Hughes,  and  entirely 
vindicated  the  character  of  his  father. 

But  there  was  quite  enough  for  the  lawyers  to  do 
without  a  trial.  The  stock  which  remained ;  the 
sheep,  and  the  milking  cows ;  the  farming  imple- 
ments, and  all  other  property,  were  taken  possession 
of  in  the  name  of  Evan  Hughes.  Sherifis'  officers 
were  now  the  masters  of  Caergwyn.  Grono  Yaugh- 
an's  daughters  were  penniless. 

The  ruin  and  confusion  which  had  thus  suddenly 
fallen  on  the  affairs  of  this  rich  man,  the  terrible 
revelations  and  hopeless  agony  of  his  dying  bed, 
which  gave  the  lie  to  his  life  and  left  his  children 
beggars,  rang  through  the  country  far  and  wide,  and 
furnished  a  text  for  every  preacher  in  every  chapel. 
Matthias  B-owlands  the  following  Sunday  preached 
from  the  words : 

"  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  though  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  "  *'  This  " 
he  said,  "  was  to  Grono  Yaughan  the  Cost  of  Caer- 
gwyn.'* 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 


Let  us  pass  over  fifteen  years. 

Laura  and  her  husband  had  been  away  from 
England  one-and-twenty  years,  and  were  now  sufil- 
ciently  rich  even  to  satisfy  English  ambition.  For 
the  last  five  years  their  home  had  been  in  Con- 
stantinople, John  being  employed  in  the  Crimea  on 
those  great  fortifications  of  Sebastopol  and  elsewhere, 
the  strength  of  which  were  proved  by  English  courage, 
and  dyed  with  English  blood,  not  many  years  later. 
Swinburn  had  long  wished  to  employ  his  great 
talents  and  practical  knowledge  for  the  advantage  of 
his  own  country  rather  than  of  a  nation  with  which 
he  had  so  little  political  S3''mpathy  as  E-ussia.  And 
Laura,  who  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  him  abroad, 
even  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  now  no  longer  con- 
cealing her  yearning  for  an  English  home,  their  re- 
moval was  at  once  decided  upon,  and  to  England  they 
and  their  children  came. 

Happy  people !  all  handsome,  healthy,  and  good  ; 
full  of  life   and   the   capability  of  life- enjoyment ; 
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henceforth  to  live  and  work  in  England,  or  rather, 
as  far  as  their  home  went,  in  Wales. 

John  Swinburn  had  a  great  and  pleasant  surprise 
for  his  wife.  The  beautiful  mansion  and  estate  of 
Castell-y-Gaer  now  belonged  to  him.  His  wife  did 
not  know  the  place  till  he  took  her  there. 

Their  children  and  their  numerous  train  of  at- 
tendants were  for  the  present  settled  near  London, 
and  John  and  his  happy  Laura  were  now,  for  the 
first  time  for  many  years,  free  from  family  cares. 
They  had  paid  a  visit  to  his  mother,  now  an  inde- 
pendent gentlewoman  though  still  living,  by  her  own 
choice,  in  Lancashire  amongst  her  own  people,  and 
again  her  son  and  she  talked  to  each  other  in  the 
broad  dialect  of  that  county,  though  it  did  not  come 
quite  so  naturally  to  him  as  it  did  one- and- twenty 
years  before. 

From  Lancashire  they  proceeded  to  Wales  to 
take  possession  of  their  home.  It  had  been  purchased 
with  all  its  old  furniture,  a  wonderful  bargain,  as  Mr 
Wederburn,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  purchase, 
assured  his  client ;  and  the  old  woman  who  had  the 
charge  of  it  in  Mr  Salisbury's  time  remained  there, 
at  least  till  they  were  settled,  for  she  was  trust- 
worthy and  could  act  as  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  all 
that  the  house  held. 

Laura  had  lived  in  grand  houses  both  in  St 
Petersburg  and  Constantinople,  but  never,  it  seemed 
to  her,  in  one  to  be  named  with  this  beautiful  Castell- 
y-Gaer. 

When  they  entered  the  hall,  one  of  the  first  things 
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that  met  her  eye,  was  a  couple  of  chairs,  amongst 
other  old  furniture,  which  looked  startlingly  familiar. 
She  laid  her  hand  upon  one,  and  turned  it  round.  Did 
it  feel  like  one  of  the  old  Fridd-bach  chairs  ?  She 
said  nothing,  but  examined  the  carving  which  had 
been  so  familiar  to  her  childhood.  Surely  this  was 
the  same  ! 

"  You  notice  these  chairs,''  said  the  old  woman, 
speaking  in  Welsh,  for  Laura  again  in  her  own  coun- 
try spoke  its  language,  "  there  are  four  more  of  them 
in  the  library.  They  are  all  one  set,  though  the 
carvings  are  different." 

"  This  is  very  strange  !  "  said  Laura,  when  they 
were  in  the  library,  and  there  unquestionably  were 
the  other  four  familiar  chairs  of  Fridd-bach,  "  I  know 
every  one  of  them." 

"There's  more  old  furniture  of  the  same  kind. 
Mr  Salisbury  was  very  proud  of  them.  There's  a 
bedstead  and  a  dresser — that's  in  the  dining-room. 
He  was  very  proud  of  the  dresser  !  And  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  when  he  was  here,  slept  in  the  bed." 

"  How  long  ago  is  that  ?  "  asked  Laura. 

"  It  was  at  the  great  Eisteddfod  at  Denbigh — I 
don't  justly  know  when  that  was ;  but  this  furniture 
has  been  here  above  these  twenty  years." 

"  Where  did  it  come  from  ? "  asked  she  of  the 
old  woman. 

**  Somewhere  beyond  Conway,  my  lady,  near  Dol- 
y-maenan,  I  think.  Mr  Salisbury  gave  a  great  deal 
of  money  for  it." 

**  I  must  see  it,"  said  Laura,  impatiently — "come 
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with  me,  Jolm,  for  this  is  the  old  Fridd-bach  fur- 
niture." 

Swinburn  followed  his  wife  cheerfully,  really- 
pleased  that  in  this  most  remarkable  way  the  old 
furniture  was  again  restored  to  her,  and  a  little 
ashamed,  man  of  the  world  as  he  was,  to  think  how 
he  had  annoyed  and  grieved  her  by  undervaluing  it 
and  opposing  all  her  wishes  regarding  it. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  such  fine  furniture 
as  this,"  he  said,  in  self-excuse.  "  But  it's  like  a 
fairy  tale.     How  the  children  will  enjoy  it !  " 

Nothing  could  have  made  Laura  happier  or  more 
in  love  with  her  new  home  than  finding  here  the 
treasured  household  gods  of  the  home  of  her  child- 
hood ;  the  legacy  of  her  father  ;  the  property  in  part 
of  her  good  aunt  Silence. 

"  It  almost  looks,"  said  she  to  her  husband,  "  as 
if  God  blessed  the  place  to  us  by  these  gifts.  I  feel 
as  if  the  hallowed  life  of  Fridd-bach  would  again  be 
given  to  me  here.  As  you  say,  dear,  what  a  beauti- 
ful story  it  will  be  to  tell  the  children  I  " 

And  now  let  us  accompany  them  into  Merioneth^ 
shire. 

The  village  of  Pentre-Cwm  is  much  as  it  was 
when  we  were  here  last,  excepting  that  it  has  many 
new  rows  of  quarrymen's  houses  ;  that  the  hills  of 
refuse  are  higher  and  more  numerous ;  that  new 
quarries  and  mines  are  opened,  and  a  railroad  now 
conveys  away  to  the  sea,  the  stone,  the  slate,  and  the 
ore,  from  these  ever-increasing  works. 

What  a  sweet  little  place  is  now  that  Elizabethan 
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house,  where  we  last  saw  good  Eicliard  Rowlands  re- 
covering after  his  great  accident !  The  trees  around 
it  have  grown ;  the  garden  is  still  fuller  of  flowers. 
There  is  an  air  of  cultivated  taste  as  well  as  pros- 
perity about  it.  Rowlands  is  still  overseer  of  the 
works  ;  perfectly  recovered  these  many  years,  from 
all  effects  of  his  injuries,  and  still  is  honoured  and  re- 
spected ;  still  is  the  leader  in  every  advance,  moral 
or  intellectual ;  the  head  man  in  his  chapel,  and 
sometimes  even  the  preacher.  One  little  change  there 
is,  and  has  been  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  in  the 
habits  of  Richard  and  his  wife ;  she  now  always  walks 
by  his  side  ;  she  did  so  first  on  the  first  Sunday  when 
he  went  to  chapel  after  his  accident,  and  she  has  done 
so  ever  since. 

We  think  Richard  Rowlands  and  his  wife  have  a 
beautiful  and  happy  home  at  Pentre-Cwm,  but  what 
shall  we  say  when  we  go  a  few  miles  farther  into  the 
hills,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gwerthyr  mine, 
where  Evan  has  his  home  ?  "We  shall  say,  assured^, 
that  if  there  be  a  paradise  on  earth  it  is  here.  Such 
a  view,  too,  it  has  !  Such  a  glorious  mingling  of  the 
grand  and  the  beautiful,  wood,  and  water,  and 
mountain. 

Evan  never  went  to  live  at  Caergwyn.  He  would 
not  have  taken  his  Cadi-fychan  to  a  home  from  which 
the  memory  of  so  much  crime  and  sorrow  could  never 
be  removed.  He  therefore  sold  it  for  a  large  price  to 
a  rich  man,  who  was  buying  all  the  land  in  that  part 
of  the  country. 

VOL.  HI.  19 
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After  lie  had  proved  his  ability  as  an  overseer  by 
acting  as  Kowlands'  deputy  during  the  twelvemonths 
that  he  was  incapacitated  for  work,  Mr  Eutherford 
offered  him  another  post  at  about  twenty  miles'  dis- 
tance. It  seemed  as  if  his  employer  could  offer  him 
nothing  which  he  would  accept. 

But  again  he  had  heard  the  knockers  hard  at  work 
in  the  bosom  of  a  certain  mountain  much  nearer  his 
present  home,  and  with  some  little  diffidence  he  men- 
tioned this  fact  to  Godfrey,  inquiring  whether  he  were 
Avilling  to  advance  a  certain  amount  of  capital,  he 
himself  being  prepared  to  risk  the  rest ;  to  take 
this  portion  of  the  mountain  on  lease,  and  whilst  this 
probably  rich  treasure  were  as  yet  known  only  to 
themselves,  let  the  mine  be  opened  and  worked. 

Evan  had  f)roved  himself  a  young  man  of  practi- 
cal sense,  no  dreamer  or  enthusiast,  and  the  great 
head  of  the  works  listened  to  him  with  more  patience 
than  might  have  been  expected. 

"  If  you  could  give  me  any  other  reason  than  hear- 
ing the  knockers,  I  might  be  willing  to  entertain  the 
idea,''  he  said. 

"  I  can  give  no  other,  sir,"  replied  Evan,  "  but  I 
would  rather  trust  the  knockers  than  the  speculations 
of  most  scientific  men." 

Godfrey  Rutherford  was  persuaded  to  try  the 
venture.  But  he  made  one  condition.  His  partner 
should  never  assign  the  knockers  as  the  reason  for 
commencing  the  work. 

Evan  smiled  and  agreed.  Richard  Rowlands 
knew  of  it,  and  that  was  enough  for  him. 

The  mine  turned  out  extremely  rich.  It  was  by 
far  the  best  investment  of  money  that  Mr  Rutherford 
had  ever  made,  and  apparently  there  was  no  end  to 
its  wealth. 

As  soon  as  the  mine  was  in  operation  Evan  began 
to  build  his  house,  and  plant  and  lay  out  his  grounds. 
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It  was  a  very  beautiful  house,  built  in  the  most  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  surrounding  scenery,  of  the 
stone  of  the  country  ;  and  everything  that  he  did  was 
done  with  reference  to  Cadi-fj^chan.  He  knew  that 
she  would  be  his  wife.  They  neither  of  them  thought 
of  anything  else.  Theirs  was  the  most  lovely,  inno- 
cent courtship,  that  of  a  whole  life.  When  she  was 
eighteen  the}^  were  married.  She  had  known  her 
own  home  ever  since  its  foundations  were  dug,  and 
loved  it  because  it  was  his,  and  he  was  making  it 
beautiful  for  her. 

I  am  afraid  of  describing  their  life  because  nobody 
would  believe  in  its  perfectness  and  peace,  its  uncloud- 
ed happiness  and  love. 

When  John  and  Laura  Swinburn  visited  them, 
coming  direct  from  their  own  Castell-y-Gaer,  there 
was  something  about  this  Plas  G worthy r  which  struck 
them  greatly.  It  w^as  that  the  spirit  of  peace  and 
goodness  filled  it  and  formed  an  atmosphere  around  it. 
Evan  and  his  Cadi-fychan  had  then  been  married  nine 
years,  and  when  they  first  saw  her,  it  seemed  as  if  she 
were  some  picture  of  the  Virgin  with  the  infant  Saviour 
in  her  arms  and  j^oung  John  the  Baptist  and  a  couple 
of  young  angels  at  her  knee  ;  she  was  still  so  inno- 
cent-looking, so  like  a  lovely  Madonna. 

The  visitors  had  much  to  ask  and  so  many  old 
acquaintances  to  hear  of !  Amongst  those  who  had 
passed  away  full  of  years,  and  w^hose  good  works  had 
gone  before  them  like  angels  to  open  for  them  the 
gates  of  paradise,  were  old  Matthias  Rowlands  and 
his  wife,  and  the  apostolic  ivrairj  syn  gertJm  BiblaUy 
w^ho  though  she  steadfastly  refused  again  to  enter 
North  Wales,  jQt  saw  her  two  eldest  grand-children, 
who  were  taken  by  their  parents  to  visit  her,  and 
she  died  blessing  her  son. 

And  what  became  of  Grono  Yaughan's  daughters  ? 

Ah,  that  was  a  sad  story  !  Poor  Megan  !  she  and 
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lier  clerical  husband  were  always  in  the  deepest  dis- 
tress and  poverty.  Ever  since  he  had  lost  the  living  of 
Dol-y-maenan  his  cousin  Godfrey  Eutherford  had 
maintained  him  ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  do  anything 
for  him,  because  he  spent  in  drink  all  the  money  that 
came  into  his  hands.  Sometimes  a  clergyman  would 
give  him  a  guinea  for  preaching  a  sermon  ;  that  was 
all  the  money  he  earned.  They  lived  in  a  small  cot- 
tage under  Pentaren ;  but  he  sold  the  very  furniture 
out  of  it  for  brandy.  Yet  he  was  as  fond  of  dogs  as 
ever.  Evan  described  a  visit  which,  on  one  occasion, 
he  had  paid  to  them.  There  was  scarcely  any  fur- 
niture in  the  house,  and  Megan  and  her  young  daugh- 
ter Lucy  were  almost  in  rags.  But  a  tall,  hungry 
greyhound  was  ranging  about.  Megan  complained 
of  it  bitterly,  because  it  ate  so  much,  and  she  point- 
ed to  a  sort  of  rack  overhead  on  which  part  of  a 
goose  was  laid ;  if  it  were  not  thus  put  out  of  his 
reach  he  would  have  devoured  their  dinner  for  the 
morrow.  Lucy  was  a  gentle,  delicate  girl,  very  af- 
fectionate, and  grateful  for  any  little  kindness.  One 
day  when  Evan  had  looked  in  to  take  them  some  little 
help,  he  found  the  poor  mother  and  child  at  tea,  and 
joined  them.  He  noticed  that  his  tea  was  unusually 
sweet,  and  then  perceived  that  the  little  girl,  when 
his  head  was  turned  away,  dropped  one  lump  of  sugar 
after  another  into  his  cup,  thinking  she  could  not 
make  it  sweet  enough  for  him.  He  was  much  touched 
by  this  little  incident,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  giving  her  a  pleasure.  At  sixteen  she  died  of  a 
galloping  consumption,  and  her  poor  mother  was  left 
more  desolate  than  ever.  Evan  was  her  best  friend ; 
and  to  him  she  freely  poured  out  the  sorrows  of  her 
heavily-burdened  heart. 

Nesta,  after  the  miserable  death  of  her  father,  the 
crimes  of,  her  husband,  and  the  ruin  that  came  down 
upon  them  all,  completely  lost  her  reason,  and  for  some 
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time  wandered  about  the  country  in  a  desolate,  heart- 
broken sort  of  way.  It  was  during  this  time  that  she 
found  her  way  to  Pentre-Cwm,  and  left  with  Cathe- 
rine Rowlands  a  carefully-sealed  packet  directed  to 
Laura  Swinburn.  It  did  not  seem  worth  while 
sending  it  into  Russia  ;  therefore  it  remained  there 
all  these  years,  and,  in  fact,  had  been  forgotten 
till  this  conversation  with  Evan  and  his  Avife  re- called 
it.  It  was  therefore  sent  for,  and  on  being  opened 
was  found  to  contain  that  set  of  Welsh  pearls  which 
we  know  to  have  been  Nesta's  greatest  personal 
wealth.  Poor  jN'esta  !  They  had  been  given  to  fulfil 
that  vow  to  her  mother  on  her  death -bed.  And  here 
they  had  lain  all  these  years,  and  whether  she  had 
forgotten  them,  or  whether  she  thought  those  to 
whom  they  were  sent  were  too  proud  and  heartless 
to  acknowledge  them,  no  one  could  tell ! 

But  she  was  not  friendless,  even  from  the  first. 
Godfrey  Rutherford  provided  a  home  for  her  in  a 
pleasant  village  of  Denbighshire  with  the  wife  of  a 
good  clergyman,  and  here  she  was  entirely  restored 
to  her  right  mind.  And  when  after  old  Mr  Ru- 
therford's death  Anna  Rambouillet  with  her  faithful 
servant  Owen  returned  from  Switzerland  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  her  days  with  her  uncle,  she  took  Nesta, 
now  greatly  aged,  and  with  hair  as  white  as  snow,  to 
live  near  her,  and  made  her  her  almoner  and  her 
assistant  in  carrjdng  out  many  beautiful  and  bene- 
volent plans  for  the  well-being  of  their  people. 

The  romantic  dream  of  their  youth  was  thus  in 
part  realized.  If  it  were  not  exactly  in  the  poetical 
manner  of  the  ladies  of  Llangollen  that  they  passed 
together,  side  by  side,  into  the  vale  of  years,  it  was 
in  one  much  more  beautiful,  as  two  chastened  Chris- 
tian women  deeply  attached  to  each  other  and  zealous 
of  good  works  ;  and  though  the  brow  of  the  one  bore 
to  the  last  the  marks,  as  it  were,  of  the  thorny  crown, 
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and  a  smile  was  never  seen  on  her  lips,  yet  slie  was 
honoured  and  beloved  by  all,  but  most  by  the  poor, 
amongst  whom  she  laboured  like  a  ministering  angel 
of  love. 

The  Lament  of  the  Maidens  for  the  Slain  Men  of 
Ardudwy  was  the  only  poem  she  ever  wrote  on  the 
legends  of  her  country,  and  after  the  time  of  her 
sorrows  she  never  spoke  of  it  or  sang  it  again.  But 
she  sang  hymns  of  her  own  improvisation  by  many 
a  sick  and  dying  bed ;  and  there  were  those  who 
ere  they  passed  away  declared  that  whilst  she  sang 
the  gates  of  God's  Paradise  were  opened  and  they 
beheld  the  angels  who  were  waiting  for  them. 

Some  people  said  that  Nesta's  mind  was  still 
affected.  But  it  was  not  so,  nor  did  the  quarrymen 
and  their  wives  and  children  ever  believe  anything  of 
the  kind.  She  had  great  influence  over  them,  espe- 
cially if  they  were  in  sorrow  or  penitent  for  sin.  She 
did  as  much  good  amongst  them  as  a  minister,  and 
sometimes  more,  because  she  w^as  a  woman,  and  had 
a  gentle,  pitying  way  with  her  which  none  could 
resist. 

jSTesta's  life  was  spent  in  atoning  for  the  sins  of 
her  father. 


THE   END. 


JOHN    CHILDS   AND   SON,    PRINTERS. 
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MY  LIFE    AND   RECOLLECTIONS.     By  the 

Hon.  Grantley  F.  Berkeley.  2  vols.,  8vo,  with  Portrait.  30a. 
Among  the  other  distinguished  persons  mentioned  in  this  work  are: — Kings  George 
III.  and  IV.,  and  William  IV.;  Queens  Charlotte,  Caroline,  and  Victoria; 
the  Prince  of  Wales ;  the  Dukes  of  Kent,  Cumberland,  Sussex,  Cambridge, 
d'Aumale,  Wellington,  Norfolk,  Richmond,  Beaufort,  Bedford,  Devonshire,  St 
Albans,  Manchester,  Portland :  the  Marquises  of  Anglesea,  Buckingham,  Down- 
shire,  Waterford,  Tavistock,  Londonderry,  Clanricarde,  Breadalbane,  Worcester; 
Lords  Mulgrave,  Conynham,  ClanwiUiam,  Wynford,  Palmergton,  Bathurst,  Cante- 
lupe,  Roden,  Eldon,  Grey,  Holland,  Coleraine,  Rokeby,  Munster,  Chelmsford, 
Ducie,  Alvanley,  Chesterfield,  Sefton,  Derby,  Vane,  Mexborough,  George  Ben- 
tinck,  Edward  Somerset,  Fitzclarence,  Egremont,  Count  d'Orsay;  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  Cardinal  Wiseman;  Sirs  Lumley  Skefiington,  William  Wynn,  Percy  Shel- 
ley, Godfrey  Webster,  Samuel  RomiUy,  Matthew  Titmey,  Francis  Burdett;  Messrs. 
Fox,  Sheridan,  Whitbread,  Brummell,  Byng,  Townsend,  Bernal,  Maginn,  Cobden, 
I  right,  O'Connell,  Crockford,  <fcc. ;  the  Duchesses  of  Devonshire,  Gordon,  Rut- 
land, Argyle  ;  Ladies  Clermont,  Berkeley,  Shelley,  Guest,  Fitzhardinge,  Bury, 
Blessington,  Craven,  Essex,  Strangford,  Paget;  Mesdames  Fitzherbert,  Coutts, 
Baddeley  Jordan,  Billington,  Mardyn,  Shelley ;  Misses  Landon,  Kemble,  Paton,  <fec. 

COURT  AND   SOCIETY   FROM  ELIZABETH 

TO  ANNE,  Edited  from  the  Papers  at  Kimbolton,  by  the  Duke 
OF  Manchester.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  2  vols,  8vo,  with 
Fine  Portraits.     30s.,  bound. 

From  The  ATHENiEUM. — "  The  Duke  of  Manchester  has  done  a  welcome  service  to 
the  lover  of  gossip  and  secret  history  by  publishing  these  family  papers.  Persons  who 
like  to  see  greatness  without  the  plumes  and  mail  in  which  history  presents  it,  will 
accept  these  volumes  with  hearty  thanks  to  their  noble  editor.  In  them  wiU  be  found 
something  new  about  many  men  and  women  in  whom  the  reader  can  never  cease  to 
feel  an  interest — much  about  the  divorce  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Catherine  of  Arra- 
gon — a  great  deal  about  the  love  affairs  of  Queen  Elizabeth — something  about  Bacon 
and  (indirectly)  about  Shakspeare — more  about  Lord  Essex  and  Lady  Rich — the  very 
strange  story  of  Walter  Montagu,  poet,  proflgate,  courtier,  pervert,  secret  agent,  abbot 
— many  details  of  the  Civil  War  and  Cromwell's  Government,  and  of  the  Restoration — 
much  that  is  new  about  the  Revolution  and  the  Settlement,  the  exiled  Court  of  St. 
Germains,  the  wars  of  William  of  Orange,  the  campaigns  of  Marlborough,  the  intrigues 
of  Duchess  Sarah,  and  the  town  life  of  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  durina;  the  days  of 
Anne.  With  all  this  is  mingled  a  good  deal  of  gossip  about  the  loves  of  great  poets, 
the  frailties  of  great  beauties,  the  rivalries  of  great  wits,  the  quarrels  of  great  peers." 

Feom  The  Times. — "  These  volumes  are  sure  to  excite  curiosity.  A  great  deal  of 
interesting  matter  is  here  collected,  from  sources  which  are  not  within  everybody's 
reach." 

Fkom  The  Morning  Post. — "  The  public  are  mdebted  to  the  noble  author  for  contri- 
buting, from  the  archives  of  his  ancestral  seat,  many  important  documents  otherwise 
inacessible  to  the  historical  inquirer,  as  well  as  for  the  lively,  picturesque,  and  piquant 
sketches  of  Court  and  Society,  which  render  his  work  powerfully  attractive  to  the 
general  reader.  The  work  contains  varied  inforn:ation  relating  to  secret  Court 
intrigues,  numerous  narratives  of  an  exciting  nature,  and  valuable  materials  for 
authentic  history.  Scarcely  any  personage  whose  name  figured  before  the  world  during 
the  long  period  embraced  by  the  volumes  is  passed  over  in  silence." 

From  The  Morning  Herald. — "  In  commending  these  volumes  to  our  readers,  we 
can  assure  them  that  they  will  find  a  great  deal  of  very  delightful  and  very  instructive 
reading." 

From  The  Daily  News. — "The  merits  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester's  work  are  nu- 
merous. The  substance  of  the  book  is  new ;  it  ranges  over  by  far  the  most  interesting 
and  important  period  of  our  history ;  it  combines  in  its  notice  of  men  and  things 
infinite  variety;  and  the  author  has  command  of  a  good  style,  graceful,  free,  anJ 
graphic  " 
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THE  LIFE  OF  THE  KEV.  EDWARD  IRVING, 

Minister  of  the  National  Scotch  Church,  London.  Illustrated  by 
HIS  Journal  and  Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Third 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  Eevised,  in  1  vol.,  with  Portrait,  9s.  bound. 

"  We  ■who  read  these  memoirs  must  own  to  the  nobility  of  Irving's  character,  the 
grandeur  of  his  aims,  and  the  extent  of  his  powers.  His  friend  Carlyle  bears  this  testi- 
mony to  his  worth  : — '  I  call  him,  on  the  whole,  the  best  man  I  have  ever,  after  trial 
enough,  found  in  this  world,  or  hope  to  find.'  A  character  such  as  this  is  deserving  of 
study,  and  his  life  ought  to  be  written.  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  undertaken  the  work,  and 
has  produced  a  biography  of  considerable  merit.  The  author  fully  understands  her 
hero,  and  sets  forth  the  incidents  of  his  career  with  the  skill  of  a  practised  hand-  The 
book  is  a  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant's  'Life  of  Edward  Irving'  supplies  a  long-felt  desideratum.  It  is 
copious,  earnest,  and  eloquent  On  every  page  there  is  the  impress  of  a  large  and 
masterly  comprehension,  and  of  a  bold,  fluent,  and  poetic  skill  of  portraiture.  Irving 
as  a  man  and  as  a  pastor  is  not  only  fully  sketched,  but  exhibited  with  many  broad, 
powerful,  and  life-like  touches,  which  leave  a  strong  impression." — Edinburgh  Review. 

"  We  thank  Mrs.  Oliphant  for  her  beautiful  and  pathetic  narrative.  Hers  is  a  book 
which  few  of  any  creed  can  read  without  some  profit,  and  still  fewer  will  close  without 
regret  It  is  saying  much,  in  this  case,  to  say  that  the  biographer  is  worthy  of  the 
man.  *  *  *  The  journal  which  Irving  kept  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  records  that 
was  ever  given  to  the  public,  and  must  be  read  by  any  who  would  form  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  his  noble  and  simple  character."— ^/acA-MOOfZ's  Magazine. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  aflFecting  memoir.  Irving's  life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuUer  of 
instruction,  interest,  and  consolation.  ' — SaturtJap  Review. 

"  A  highly  instructive  and  profoundly  interesting  life  of  Edward  Irving." — Scotsman. 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.    By  Victor  Hugo. 

Authorized  English  Translation.   1  vol.,  8vo,  12s. 

"  M.  "Victor  Hugo  has  produced  a  notable  and  brilliant  book  about  Shakespeare.  M. 
Hugo  sketches  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  and  makes  of  it  a  very  eflFective  picture. 
Imagination  and  pleasant  fancy  are  mingled  with  the  facts.  There  is  high  colouring, 
but  therewith  a  charm  which  has  not  hitherto  been  found  in  any  portrait  of  Shakes- 
peare painted  by  a  foreign  hand.  The  biographical  details  are  manipulated  by  a 
master's  hand,  and  consequently  there  is  an  agreeable  air  of  novelty  even  about  the 
best  known  circumstances." — Athenieum. 

"•  I  dedicate  to  England,'  says  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  brief  preface,  'this  book,  the 
glorification  of  her  poet'  The  word  was  well  chosen.  This  volume  is  a  glorification 
in  the  best  sense  of  our  poet's  genius.  It  is  the  tribute  of  an  enthusiastic  and  even  a 
devoted  admirer.  Goethe  may  have  entered  more  thoroughly  as  an  artist  into  the 
artistic  appreciation  of  Shakespeare.  Schlegel  has  more  elaborately  studied  his  mean- 
ing and  his  forms ;  but  no  foreign  admirer  ever  acknowledged  a  more  complete  homage 
to  our  great  national  dramatist  than  does  Victor  Hugo  in  this  remarkable  book.  The 
production  of  this  book  does  honour  to  the  intellect  andthe  critical  taste  of  Victor  Hugo. 
It  is  a  splendid  and  generous  tribute  to  the  great  national  poet  of  England — a  noble 
contribution  to  the  ceremonials  of  homage  which  are  now  proceeding.  It  merits  the 
rare  commendation  that  it  says  absolutely  nothing  about  Shakespeare  which  belongs  to 
the  commonplace.  Its  warmest  eulogium  is  not  mere  praise  without  meaning ;  all  has 
spirit  intellect  and  heart  in  it." — Morning  Star. 

LIFE    IN    .lAYA;    with    SKETCHES   of   the 

JAVANESE.     By  William  Barrington  D' Almeida.      2  vols., 
post  8vo,  -with  Illustrations,  21s.,  bound, 
"  'Life  in  Java '  is  both  amusing  and  instructive.    The  author  saw  a  good  deal  of  the 
country  and  people  not  generally  known" — Athenxum 

'Mr.  D'Almeida's  Tolumes  traverse  intertsting  ground.  They  are  filled  with  good 
and  entertaining  matter." — Examiner. 

"  .\  very  entertaining  work.  The  author  has  given  most  interesting  pictures  of  the 
country  and  the  people.  I  here  are  not  many  authentic  works  on  Java,  and  these 
volumes  will  rank  among  the  best" — Pusl. 
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EEMINISCENOES  OF  THE  OPERA.    By  Ben- 

JAMIN  LuMLEY,  Twenty  Years'  Director  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
8vo,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author  by  Count  D'Orsay.     16s. 

"Mr.  Lumley's  book,  with  all  its  sparkling  episodes,  is  really  a  well-digested  history 
of  an  institution  of  social  importance  in  its  time,  interspersed  with  sound  opinions  and 
shrewd  and  mature  reflections." — Times. 

"Behind  the  scenes!  What  a  ma^cal  attraction  there  is  in  the  words.  As  a  reve- 
lation from  this  unknown  world,  the  licrainiscences  of  a  twenty  years'  management  of 
the  Opera  could  not  fail  to  command  attention,  Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to 
foUow  Mr.  Lumley  in  his  many  anecdotes  of  artist  life,  or  in  his  criticisms  on  the 
celebrated  artists  who  have  from  time  to  time  peopled  his  stage.  His  judgments  strike 
us  as  not  only  discriminating,  but  eminently  fair  and  candid." — Saturday  Review. 

"As  a  repertory  of  anecdote,  we  have  not  for  a  long  while  met  with  anything  at  all 
comparable  to  these  unusually  brilliant  and  most  diversified  Reminiscences.  They 
reveal  the  Twenty  Years'  Director  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  to  us  in  the  thick  and 
throng  of  all  his  radiant  associations.  They  take  us  luringly — as  it  were,  led  by  the 
button-hole — behind  the  scenes,  in  every  sense  of  that  decoying  and  profoundly 
attractive  phrase.  They  introduce  us  to  all  the  stars — now  singly,  now  in  very  con- 
stellations. They  bring  us  rapidl)',  delightfully,  and  exhilaratingly  to  a  knowledge  so 
intimate  of  what  has  really  be-en  doing  there  in  the  Realm  of  Song,  not  only  behind  the 
scenes  and  in  the  green-room,  but  in  the  reception-apartment  of  the  Director  himself, 
that  we  are  au  courant  with  all  the  wliims  and  oddities  of  the  strange  world  in  which 
he  fills  so  high  and  responsible  a  position.  Reading  Mr.  Lumley,  we  now  kno  f  more 
than  we  have  ever  known  before  of  such  Queens  of  the  Lyric  stage  as  Pasta,  and 
Catalini,  and  Malibran,  and  Grisi,  and  Sontag,  and  Piccolomini — of  such  light-footed 
fairies  of  the  ballet  as  Taglioni,  and  Fanny  Ellsler,  and  Cerito— of  such  primi  tenori  as 
Rubini,  and  Mario,  and  Gardoni,  and  Giuglini — of  such  baritones  as  Ronconi  and 
Tamburini — or  of  such  bassi  profondi  as  the  wondrous  Staudigl  and  the  mighty 
Lablache.  Nay,  Mr.  Lumley  takes  us  out  of  the  glare  of  the  footlights,  away  from  the 
clang  of  the  orchestra,  into  the  dream-haunted  presence  of  the  great  composers  of  the 
age,  bringing  us  face  to  face,  as  it  were,  among  others,  with  Rossini,  and  Mendelssohn, 
and  Meyerbeer,  and  Verdi,  and  Balfe,  and  Donizetti.  He  le  t  f  us  into  the  mysteries  of 
his  correspondence— now  with  Count  Cavour,  now  with  Prince  Mettemich.  For,  in  his 
doings,  in  his  movements,  in  his  negotiations,  Sovereigns,  Prime  Ministers,  Ambassa- 
dors, and  Governments  are,  turn  by  turn,  not  merely  courteously,  but  directly  and 
profoundly  interested!  Altogether,  Mr.  Lumley's  book  is  an  enthralling  one.  It  is 
written  with  sparkling  vivacity,  and  is  delightfully  interesting  throughout." — Sun. 

"Everyone  ought  to  read  Mr.  Lumley's  very  attractive  'Reminiscences  of  the 
Opera.'  In  the  fashionable,  >.lramatic,  and  literary  worlds  its  cordial  welcome  is  assured. 
It  is  a  most  entertaining  volume.  Anecdote  succeeds  to  anecdote  in  this  pleasant  book 
with  delightful  fluency." — Post. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  LES  MISERABLES.    By 

VICTOR     HUGO.       THE     AUTHORIZED     COPYRIGHT 
ENGLISH  TRANSLATION,  Illustrated  by  Millais,  price  5s. 
bound,  forming  a  Volume  of  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standakp 
Library  or  Cheap  Editions  of  Popular  Modern  Works. 
"We  think  it  will  be  seen  on  the  whole  that  this  work  has  something  more  than  the 
beauties  of  an  exquisite  style  or  the  word-compelling  power  of  a  literaiy  Zeus  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  tender  care  of  a  distant  posterity  ;  that  in  dealing  with  all  the  emotions, 
passions,  doubts,  fears,  which  go  to  make  up  our  cmmon  humanity,  M.  Victor  Hugo 
has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall  mark  of  genius  and  the  loving  patience  and  con- 
scientious labour  of  a  true  artist     But  the  merits  of  '  Les  Miseiables'  do  not  merely 
consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a  whole,  itabounds  page  after  page  with  details  of 
imequalled  beauty." — Quarierlu  Review. 

" '  Les  Miserable:-. '  is  one  of  those  rare  works  which  have  a  strong  personal  interest  in 
addition  to  their  intrinsic  importance.  It  is  not  merely  the  work  of  a  truly  great  man, 
but  it  is  his  great  and  favourite  work — the  fruit  of  years  of  thought  and  labour.  Victor 
Hugo  is  almost  the  only  French  imaginative  writer  of  the  present  century  who  is  en- 
titled to  be  considered  as  a  man  of  genius  He  has  wonderful  poetical  power,  and  he 
has  the  faculty  which  hardly  any  other  French  novelist  possesses,  of  drawing  beautiful 
as  well  as  striking  pictures.  AnoJier  feature  for  which  Victor  H  igo's  book  deserves 
high  praise  is  its  pe' feet  purity.  Anyone  who  reads  tlie  Bible  and  Shakspeare  may 
read  'Les  Miserables.'  The  story  is  admirable,  and  is  put  together  with  unsurpassable 
art,  care,  life,  and  simplicity.  Some  of  the  characters  are  drawn  with  consummate 
»kiil." — Daily  News. 
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A  PEKSONAL  NAERATIVE   OF  THIRTEEN 

YEARS'  SERVICE  AMONGST  THE  WILD  TRIBES  OF 
KHONDISTAN,  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  HUMAN 
SACRIFICE.  By  Major-General  John  Campbell,  C.B.  1  vol., 
8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  14s. 
"Major-General  Campbell's  book  is  one  of  thrilling  interest,  and  must  be  pronounced 
the  most  remarkable  narrative  of  the  present  season." — Athenceum. 

THE  DESTINY  OF   NATIONS,    as    IxXdicated 

IN  Prophecy.     By  the  Rev.  John  Cummixg,  D.D.     1  vol.     7s.  6d. 

"Among  the  subjects  expounded  by  Dr.  Gumming  in  this  interesting  volume  are 

The  Little  Horn,  or,  The  Papacy;   The  Waning  Crescent,  Turkey;   The  Lost  Ten 

Tribes ;  and  the  Future  of  the  Jews  and  Judea,  Africa,  France.  Russia,  America,  Great 

Britain,  <fcc." — Observer.   "One  of  the  most  able  of  Dr.  Cumming's  works." — Messenger. 

IVIEMOIRS    OF    JANE    CAMERON,   FEMALE 

CONVICT.     By  a  Prison  Matron,  Author  of  "  Female  Life  in 

Prison."     2  vols.,  21s. 

"  This  narrative,  as  we  can  well  believe,  is  truthful  in  every  important  particular — a 

faithful  chronicle  of  a  woman's  fall  and  rescue.    It  is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  widely 

read." — Examiner.        "There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  interest  of  the  book,  which, 

moreover,  is  very  well  written." — Athenceum. 

"  Once  or  twice  a-year  one  rises  from  reading  a  book  with  a  sense  of  real  gratitude 
to  the  author,  and  this  book  is  one  of  these.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  it  has  a 
rare  value.    The  artistic  touches  in  this  book  are  worthy  of  De  Foe." — Reader. 

TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  AN  OFFI- 
CER'S  WIFE   IN   INDIA,  CHINA,  AND   NEW  ZEALAND. 
By  ISlrs.  Muter,  Wife  of  Lieut-Colonel  D.  D.  Muter,  13th  (Prince 
Albert's)  Light  Infantry.     2  vols.     21s. 
"Mrs.  Muter's  travels  deserve  to  be  recommended,  as  combining  instruction  and 

amusement  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree.    The  work  has  the  interest  of  a  romance 

added  to  that  of  history." — Athenaeum. 

TRAVELS   ON   HORSEBACK  IN   MANTCHU 

TARTARY  :  being  a  Summer's  Ride  beyond  the  Great  Wall  op 

China.     By  George  Fleming,  Military  Train.     1  vol.,  royal 

8vo.,  with  Map  and  50  Illustrations. 

"  Mr.  Fleming's  narrative  is  a  most  charming  one.    He  has  an  untrodden  region  to 

tell  of,  and  he  photographs  it  and  its  people  and  their  ways.    Life-like  descriptions  are 

interspersed  with  personal  anecdotes,  local  legends,  and  stories  of  adventure,  some  of 

them  reveahng  no  common  artistic  power." — Spectator. 

"  IMr.  Fleming  has  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  traveller — good  spirits,  an  excel- 
lent temper,  sound  sense,  the  faculty  of  observation,  and  a  literary  culture  which  has 
enlarged  his  sympathies  with  men  and  things.  He  has  rendered  us  his  debtor  for 
much  instruction  and  amusement  The  value  of  his  book  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
illustrations,  as  graphic  as  copious  and  well  executed,  which  is  saying  much." — Reader. 

ADVENTURES  AND  RESEARCHES  among  the 

ANDAMAN    ISLANDERS.       By    Dr.  Mouat,   F.R.G.S.,    &c. 

1  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  with  Illustrations.  IBs. 
"  Dr.  Mouat's  book,  whilst  forming  a  most  important  and  valuable  contribution  to 
ethnology,  wUl  be  read  with  interest  by  the  general  reader." — Athenaeum^ 

IMEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.   Cheaper  Edition,  in  one  vol.     6s. 
"A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
ha*-"  yet  met  witli." — D.ttly  Netes. 
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A  JOURNEY  FROM   LONDON  T(J    PERSE- 

POLIS  ;  including  a  Summer's  Wanderings  in  the  Caucasus, 
through  Georgia  and  the  Mountains  of  Daghestan;  with  the 
Karrative  of  a  Ride  through  Armenia  and  Babylonia  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  returning  through  Persia  and  Asia  Minor  to  the 
Shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  By  J.  Ussher,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.  Eoyal 
8vo.,  -with  numerous  beautiful  coloured  Illustrations.  42s.  In  Nov. 

A   LADY'S   VISIT  TO   MANILLA  &  JAPAN. 

By  Anna  D'A.     1  vol.,  with  Illustration,  14s. 
"  This  book  is  written  in  a  lively,  agreeable,  natural  style,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend it  as  containing  a  fund  of  varied  information  connected  with  the  Far  East,  not  to 
be  found  recorded  in  so  agreeable  a  manner  in  any  other  volume  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. " — Press. 

THE   WANDERER   IN  WESTERN   FRANCE. 

By  G.  T.  LowTH,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  The  "Wanderer  in  Arabia." 
Illustrated  by  the  Hon.  Eliot  Yorke,  M.P.     8vo.     los. 
"Mr.  Lowth  reminds  us  agreeably  of  Washington  Irving." — AthencBum. 
"  if  Mr.  Lowth's  conversation  is  only  half  as  good  as  his  book,  he  must  be  a  very 
charming  acquaintance    The  art  of  gossiping  in  his  style,  never  wearying  the  listener, 
yet  perpetually  conveying  to  him  valuable  information,  is  a  very  rare  one,  and  he  pos- 
sesses it  in  perfection.   No  one  will  quit  his  volume  without  feeling  that  he  understands 
Brittany  and  La  Vendue." — Spectator. 

THE  LAST  DECADE  of  a  GLORIOUS  REIGN; 

completing  "THE  HISTORY  of  HENRY  IV.,  King  of  France 
and    Navarre,"   from    Original    and    Authentic    Sources.      By 
M.  W.  Freer.     2  vols.,  with  Portraits. 
"The  best  and  most  comprehensive  work  on  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  available  to 
English  readers." — Examiner. 

A  WINTER  IN  UPPER  AND  LOWER  EGYPT. 

By  G.  A.  HosKiNS,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.  1  vol.,  with  Illustrations,  15s. 
"  An  eminently  interesting  and  attractive  book,  containing  much  valuable  informa- 
tion. Intending  Nile  travellers,  whether  for  science,  health,  or  recreation,  could  not 
have  a  better  companion.  Mr.  Hoskins's  descriptions  are  vigorous  and  graphic,  and 
have  the  further  merit  of  being  fresh  and  recent,  and  of  presenting  many  striking  pic- 
tures of  Egypt  and  its  people  in  our  own  days." — Herald. 

GREECE    AND    THE     GREEKS.      Being    the 

Narrative  of  a  Winter  Residence  and  Summer  Travel  in  Greece 
and  its  Islands.    By  Fredrika  Bremer.    Translated  by  Mary 
HowiTT.    2  vols. 
"  The  best  book  of  travels  which  this  charming  authoress  has  given  to  the  public" — 
AtJienaeum. 

POINTS  OF  CONTACT  BETWEEN  SCIENCE 

AND  ART.    By  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman.     8vo.    5s. 
"Cardinal  "Wiseman's  interesting  work  contains  suggestions  of  real  value.     It  is 
divided  into  three  heads,  treating  respectively  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 
The  cardinal  handles  his  subject  in  a  most  agreeable  manner." — Art  Journal. 

HEROES,  PHILOSOPHERS,  AND  COURTIERS 

of  the  TIME  of  LOUIS  XVI.     2  vols. 
"  This  work  is  full  of  amusing  and  interesting  anecdote,  and  supplies  many  links  in 
the  great  chain  of  events  of  a  most  remarkable  period- — j.xaminer. 
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IVIEMOIRS    OF    CHRISTINA,      QUEEN      OF 

SWEDEN.     By  Henry  WooDHEVD.     2  vols,  with  Portrait. 

"  An  impartial  history  of  the  life  of  Queen  Christina  and  portraiture  of  her  ch  aracter 
are  placed  before  the  public  in  these  valuable  and  interesting  volumes." — Press. 

LIFE  AI^IONG  CONVICTS.    By  the  Rev.  C.  B. 

Gibson,  M.RI.A.,  Chaplain  in  the  Convict  Service.    2  vols.  21s. 
"  All  concerned  in  that  momentous  question— the  treatment  of  our  convicts — may- 
peruse  with  interest  and  benefit  the  very  valuable  information  laid  before  them  by  JVIr. 
Gibson  in  the  most  pleasant  and  lucid  manner  possible." — Sun 

ENGLISH  WOMEN   OF  LETTERS.    By  Julia 

Kavanagh,  Author  of  "  Nathalie,"  "  Adele,"  "  French  Women  of 
Letters,"  "  Queen  Mab,"  &c.     2  vols. 

HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND,     FROM    THE 

ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  I.  TO  THE  DISGRACE  OF  CHIEF 
JUSTICE  COKE.  By  Samuel  Rawson  Gabdinek,  late  Stu- 
dent of  Christchurch.     2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 

ITALY    UNDER    VICTOR    EMMANUEL.      A 

Personal  Narrative.   By  Count  Charles  Arritabene.  2  v.,  8vo. 

THE  PRIVATE  DIARY  OF  RICHARD,  DUKE 

OF    BUCKINGHAM  AND   CHANDOS,   K.G.    3  vols. 

A  YOUNG  ARTIST'S  LIFE.     1  vol.     10s.  6d. 

"  This  very  charming  story  is  a  perfect  poem  in  prose.  Lovingly  and  tenderly  is  the 
career  of  the  young  artist  depicted  by  one  who  apparently  knew  and  appreciated  him 
•weU.  Many  will  recognise  in  the  biographer  a  writer  who  has  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion found  favour  with  the  public,  but  never  has  he  written  more  freshly,  more  charm- 
ingly, than  in  the  pages  of  this  pathetic  romance  of  real  life."— ^;m». 

THE  LIFE  OF  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  from 

Original  Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends,  and 
Fellow  Academicians.  By  Walter  Thornbury.  2  vols.  8vo. 
with  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

TRAVELS  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA ;   with  the 

Narrative  of  a  Yacht  Voyage  round  Vancouver's  Island.  By 
Captain  C.  E.  Barrett  Lennard.     1  vol.  8vo. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  CHURCHES;  or, 

THE  PAPACY  AND  THE  TEMPORAL  POWER.  By  Dr. 
DoLLiNGER.    Translated,  by  W.  B.  Mac  Cabe.    8vo. 

THE  OKAVANGO  RIVER;  A  NARRATIVE  OF 

TRAVEL,  EXPLORATION,  AND  ADVENTURE.  By 
Charles  John  Andersson,  Author  of  "Lake  Ngami."  1  vol., 
with  Portrait  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  REGIONS  OF  THE 

AMOOR,  AND  THE  Russian  Acquisitions  on  the  Confines  of 
India  and  China.  By  T.  W.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.b., 
Author  of  "Oriental  and  Western  Siberia."  Dedicated,  by  per- 
mission, to  Her  Majesty.  Second  Edition.  Royal  Svo.,  with 
Map  and  83  Illustrations.     Elegantly  bound. 


^ntstv  ttir  it9V^tmi  i^atronagt  offset  iHai^jStg. 


Published  annually,  in  One   Vol.,  royal  8yo,  with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  Qd, 

LODGE'S    PEERAGE 

AND    BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 


THE  THIRTY-THIBD  EDITION  FOR  1864  IS  NOW  READY. 


Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta^- 
blished  and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  thr' 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  ■  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  bindmg,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 
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